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Editorial 


Institutional decay can proceed unremarked for a very long time., 
Memories of pro-people initiatives have long-lasting power, and benefit the 
initiating institutions for many years after their effect has passed. Yet ther’ 
is an accumulation in the daily grind of corrupt obeisance to where powe 
lies in our society, and quantity threatens to turn into quality. And’'s 
there comes a time when a bright light suddenly shines on the accumulated 
decay, and observers shrink at the sight. Long-lasting illusions shatter; the ` 
need for a cleansing down to the very roots becomes clear. The last years 
have seen a sudden increase in such exposures. i 

It is no secret that the Indian judiciary has different standards for rich 
and poor, for the well-connected and for the friendless. Nor is it-a secret , 
that when power truly is at issue, the Judiciary exhibits a thoroughgoing 
servility. Recall the Supreme Court’s justification of the detention’ '\ 
of Jayprakash Narayan under the Maintenance of Internal Security Act 
during Emergency. Yet no instance shines a brighter light on supine 
judicial acquiescence to the police state, a police ‘state that has grown like 
a cancer in the ruins of our poor version of bourgeois democracy, than the 
proceedings against Dr. Bimayak Sen. As the weeks go by it has become 
abundantly clear that the prosecution has no admissible evidence t“ 
support its charges, yet Dr. Sen remains in jail. Our task is to shine- 
bright light on the facts. i \ 

And there is no sign of something healthy in our society greater, tho. 
the hundreds who have traveled to the Raipur Satyagraha. On April 6) 

t 
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ROBERT W. McCHESNEY, JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER, 
INGER L. STOLE, AND HANNAH HOLLEMAN 





On the eightieth anniversary of the 1929 Stock Market Crash that led to 
the Great Depression, the United States is once again caught in a Great 
Financial Crisis and deep downturn of an order of magnitude comparable to 
the 1930s. At the center of this crisis is plunging consumer spending, caused 
by the destruction of household finance as a result of decades of wage 
stagnation and the piling up of debt.'! Consumer spending in today’s economy, 
dominated by giant firms, is significantly dependent on the sales effort, i.e., 
marketing as a whole, with advertising as its most conspicuous form. But the 
sales effort is also ebbing in the crisis, contributing to the general decline. So 
‘integral is the sales effort to the regime of monopoly capital that one cannot be 
understood without the other. l 
; ' Our goal in what follows is to provide a broad introductory sketch of the 
‘sales effort under monopoly capital (and more specifically the monopoly-finance 
‘capital of today) based on what we believe to be the most comprehensive 
foundational work on contemporary advertising: Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy’s 
‘Monopoly Capital. It built upon the pioneering economic scholarship on this 
subject in the middle third of the twentieth century.? Among the questions we 
wish to address are: (1) the historical connection between the emergence of 
advertising and the rise of monopoly capital; (2) the importance. of the sales 
effort in propping up an economy prone to economic stagnation arising from a 
lack of effective demand; (3) the role of the advertising system in the creation 
of the dominant corporate media and the shaping of modern journalism; 





“Robert W. McChesney is the Gutgsell Endowed Professor in the Department of Communication 
„at tae University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. His most recent book is The Political Economy 
of Media: Enduring Issues, Emerging Dilemmas (Monthly Review Press, 2008). John Bellamy 
Foster is editor of Monthly Review and professor of sociology at the University of Oregon. He is 
coauthor, with Fred Magdoff, of The Great Financial Crisis: Causes and Consequences (Monthly 
Review Press, January 2009) among numerous other works. Inger L. Stole is associate professor of 
communication at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. She is the author of Advertising 
on Trial: Consumer Activism and Corporate Public Relations in the 1930s (University of Illinois Press, 
2006). Hannah Holleman is a doctoral student at the University of Oregon. 
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(4) the social costs of marketing; and (5) the political struggles to arrest 
commercialism. Our analysis focuses principally on advertising as the most 
transparent form of the sales effort. Unlike most analyses of advertising, we 
are not concerned primarily here with advertising techniques, but rather its 
economic and social functions. 

Much has changed since Monopoly Capital was published in ites 1960s, 
yet it remains the definitive starting point for any effort to grasp advertising’s | 
contours and significance. Since the middle of the last century, with only a 
few exceptions, as advertising has consolidated its role in the political economy, 
orthodox economists have shown little interest in pursuing the subject.’ 

“Modern economics,” Baran and Sweezy observed, “has made its peace with 
things as they are, has no ideological or political battles to fight, wants no 
confrontations of reality with reason.” In‘recent decades, what little research 
has been done is trivial and based on the idea that if an industry is making 
profits, it is, ipso Jacto, a socially necessary industry and it is beyond the 
purview of economics to question its legitimacy. Advertising is simply taken ag 
a given, much like the Rocky Mountain range, a neutral institution there to 
connect businesses to consumers with the information they need to make 
buying decisions. 

We begin with two simple points. First, any advanced and complex 
` economy needs an information system to allocate goods and services effectively. 
Contemporary advertising is not the result of providing this necessary service— 
if it were, the information for consumers would be far more useful and 
intelligible than that provided by advertising. Rather, it is aimed principally at | 
fulfilling the profit needs of advertisers themselves. Advertising thus reflects 
the balance of forces in the monopoly capitalist economy. It is, as James Rorty 
once put it, with regard to business power, “our master’s voice.”> This voice is 
more powerful in the United States, where the power of capital versus labor is 
stronger than it is in the other advanced economies. It was, as we shall see, 
not coincidental that when labor was strongest in U.S. history that the 
“master’s voice” faced its most serious challenge. Second, advertising as we 
know it, or the sales effart more broadly, is not the result of free markets ur 
“free enterprise” or capitalism per se; it is the result of a certain type of 
capitalism, best exemplified by the United States; one typified by large. 
corporations competing in oligopolistic markets. Indeed, advertising even , in 
Mainstream economics is seen as related to what is called “monopolistic 
competition. ”® 


Advertising and Monopoly Capital 


In a freely competitive capitalism dominated by mostly small family firms 
and competitive markets, such as those found in the United States through 
most of the nineteenth century, advertising played a much smaller role. What 
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‘advertising existed at that time was primarily aimed at providing retail price 


and product information to prospective customers. Under these conditions there 
were innumerable firms competing in the economy and in each given market. 
Hence, the typical firm in this freely competitive economy was unable to exert 
significant control over price, output, or investment levels, which were imposed 
by the market as a whole. Price competition was the key form of competition, 
output was normally maximized, and the economic surplus generated within 
production tended to be automatically reinvested since investment outlets were 
not a problem. 

The main constraints that faced firms with respect to growth in’ these 
circumstances ‘were on the supply (cost) side rather than on the demand 
(sales) side. Advertising, which is aimed at expanding effective demand, made 
little sense under these conditions, and was kept to a minimum. Put another 
way, under freely competitive capitalism full- capacity output was the general 
tendency and prices normally fell to the point that the market was cleared, 
Le., all goods were sold. Hence, there was little room for the management of 
consumption through advertising. Consequently, during the nineteenth century 
total expenditures on advertising were a fraction of what they would become 
with the rise of big business in the twentieth century. 

In contrast, under the monopoly capitalism of the twentieth century and 
today the typical economic unit is not the owner-operated small firm, but the 
giant corporation. Here the playing field is not the mostly local or regional 
competitive markets of countless small firms, but a national or global 
oligopolistic market, where a handful of dominant firms control output, and 
barriers-to-entry limit new competition. In this context the giant corporation is . 
not a price-taker, but a price-maker. The industry price tends to gravitate to. 
the optimum point for profitability, closer to what one would find in a 
monopoly than in a freely competitive market. As all the main players tend .to 
be large and do not want to put their large investments at risk, serious pricé 
‘competition aimed at driving competitors out of business is irrational and rarely 
undertaken. 

During the transition to the regime of big business, in the early-decades ‘of 
the twentieth century, it was learned that profit maximization was better 
achieved by indirect collusion, whereby firms—often following a price leader, 
typically the largest firm in the market—raised prices in tandem. Competition 
between firms remained ever intense but shifted from price competition, which 
was effectively banned, to competition over cost and market share.” The 
economy tended to be constrained on the demand-side, unable to absorb all of 
the surplus that ‘it was capable of generating. It was therefore plagued by a 
chronic problem of effective demand, in which the role of advertising in 
promoting demand became crucial, both for the individual firm and the 
economy as a whole. 
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Chart 1. Print advertising per capita, 1865-1937. 
(constant 1929 dollars)* 
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*The figures for total U.S. advertising expenditure become most reliable starting in 1935, when 
complete census data is available. Before this, analysts have made estimates based ón various industry ~ 
sources. : 


. Sources: Meil H. Borden, The Evunumie Effects of Advertising (Chicago: Richard iain: 
Inc., 1942), 48, table 1; “The Inflation Calculator.” http://www.westegg.com/inflation/ 
(accessed February 28, 2009). 


Under monopoly capitalism advertising (and in general the “sales effort”) 
therefore moved front and center as one of the chief ways firms sought to 
compete. Advertising permitted large corporations, in particular, to expand or 
protect their market share without engaging in destructive price competition.? It ' 
allowed firms to build brand identity and loyalty. Chart | illustrates how-f, 
advertising exploded into prominence between 1865 and 1929, the period in l 


i 
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which competition gave way to oligopoly in so many industries. The chart 
measures (in constant 1929 dollars) the per capita expenditure on newspaper 
|and magazine advertising, the predominant media of this period. 

To illustrate, with a simple example, why advertising became so important 
in the monopoly era, consider a hypothetical company and brarid, the Acme 
;Hammer Company. In this fictional account, Acme was a late nineteenth- 
‘century, owner-operated hammer company based in Exploit, Michigan. Acme 
Hammer provided little advertising, and what they did provide was simply 
‘geared to informing prospective customers that the Acme Hammer was an “all 
'steel” hammer. Acme faced a highly competitive market and ran all of its 
‘hammer-making factories at full capacity 24-7. But together with the numerous 
other small hammer-making companies it ended up producing so many 
‘hammers that there was a glut and the price was driven down. “To sell all of 
its hammers Acme was thus forced to engage in fiércer price comnettiere peel. 

"the other hammer companies. The price of hammers dropped to the point that 
it became a common ‘saying that “hammers are now as cheap as nails.” Labor 
and other costs did not fall anywhere to the same extent so profit margins 
simply vanished. 

In the end, most of the small hammer-makers went belly up or, like Acme 
itself, were absorbed by larger tool-making corporations, such as the National 
Tool Company, a new -oligopolistic enterprise that arose through the buying up 
of smaller companies. National Tool, which now faced three other similar large 
tool firms (American Tool, General Tool, and United Tool), no longer engaged 
in price competition, but colluded with its main rivals, generating higher prices 
and wider profit margins. The big four tool corporations used some of their 
increasing gross economic surplus to compete with each other for market share 
through large advertising budgets, which soon became a mandatory cost for 

“seach firm. National Tool’s best known brand was the Acme Hammer, which 
was said to “never miss its nail.” 

Of course no such fictional example can capture the actual historical 
complexity of the development of .monopoly and the sales effort in the 
transition to monopoly capitalism. Advertising itself is only a component of the 
larger sales effort, which has become part of the system’s DNA from the firm 
level all the way up to the economy as a whole. Firms today plan and develop 
new products to meet marketing criteria. Differentiation of the product from 
other brands is built into the entire process from production to sales. For this 
reason, it is much more difficult to determine total marketing costs, as opposed — 
“to advertising expenses, which are more transparent. 
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Table 1, Estimated advertising as percentage of sales, ; aa 
various commodities, 2009 l 7 a . A 
Total ad as : i \ 
% of sales Price . Advertising 
= : , 9 , (manufacture per unit per unit 
Product Company & retail) (dollars) (collars 


Ultra Palmolive 


Original-sDishwashing Colgate | ` 12.1%- $8.99 ‘ $1.09 
Soap (90 oz.) . =o 4 : 

Budweiser, case of ' Anheŭser- l 

cans’ (24-pack) Busch “9.7% $21.99 $2.13 
Levis 501s `, Levi-Strauss © 11.2% . $44.99 $5.04} 
(men’s Jeans) | 

‘Tylenonol Extra . 

Strength Rapid Release Johnson & . 6.3% - $13.29 . $0.84 
Gels (100. count) . Johnson i 

Crest Pro Health Proctor & 11.3% $4.49 ` $0.51 
Toothpaste (6 ‘oz.) Gamble . 
Irish’ Spring Colgate- 12.1% $5.49 "$0.66 
bar soap (4- pack) | ' Palmolive 

Kraft Easy Mac Kraft 5.1%. $3.98 $0.20 
(macaroni & cheese) , a ae 
2009 GMC Sierra 1500: General . 3.8% $37,655.00 - $1,430.89 
(pick-up .truck, crew Motors `. Ws 8 


cab, short box, 4-wd) 


. Tonka Bounce Back Hasbro 15.1% $34.99 : $5.28 
Racer (toy car) Ry 

Lord of the, Rings— Electronic © . 9.1% $59.99 | $5.46 
Conquest Video ‘ Arts, Inc. ; 
Game for X- -Box 3650 ` i 

X-Box . 360 Arcade Microsoft 6.3% $199.99 $12.60 
System ; 

Dell Laptop XPS 16 i 
(w/Intel Centrino Dell © 4.1% ` $1,099.99 $45.10 . 
processors) { 





Sources and methodology: see appendix. 
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Following Thorstein Veblen’s brilliant early discussion of advertising and 
marketing in his 1923 book Absentee Ownership, Baran and Sweezy’ argued 
that the sales effort often penetrated into the production process, with | 
enormous costs of packaging, cosmetic changes in products, new models and 
fashions, branding, and product obsolescence—all aimed at increasing the 
consumer’s propensity to buy a particular product. As Veblen himself wrote, 
“much of what appears on the books as production-cost should properly be 
charged to the production of saleable appearances.”'° Marketing was built into 
every product, often comprising a very substantial, even in some cases the 
largest, “cost of production.” Advertising (together with sales promotion and 
direct marketing) is therefore the final commercial-propaganda arm of a 
commodity-sales system governing all aspects of production and consumption. 
The sales effort is a necessary expense for a firm under monopoly capital, 
although, as we shall see, a dubious one from the vantage point of society. 

How much of the price of final products is accounted for by advertising? 
This question is extremely difficult to answer. Such information is treated as 
proprietary knowledge and closely guarded by corporations. Nevertheless, we 
provide a snapshot view in table | based on rough approximations for some 
common retail products. 

Note that these estimates only specify advertising per unit sold. If we were 
to use the broader category of marketing (which also includes expenditures on 
targeting, motivation research, product management, sales promotion, and direct 
marketing) the amount per unit would be substantially higher. Because 
marketing costs are notoriously more difficult to determine we stick to the more 
conservative but acknowledged measure of advertising. Our estimates for 
advertising per commodities suggest that the share of advertising in sales price 
for various goods from soap and toothpaste to blue jeans and cars are 
significant portions of the whole, varying from, say, 4 percent of sales for a 
GMC Sierra pick-up to 12 percent of sales for certain brands of soap. 
.. Advertising as a percentage of sales thus often rivals profits as a percentage of 
sales. (Needless to say, advertising costs as a share of unit sales are sensitive 
to price changes, so that, with any given level of advertising expenditures, the 
advertising share of sales will fall as prices rise and rise as prices fall.) 

The core contradictions of advertising and product differentiation (branding), 
and their ultimate asininity, are encapsulated in two paradoxes. First, it is 
said, that the more products are alike, the more the prices are similar, the 
more the firms must advertise to convince people they are different. Rosser 
Reeves, the legendary adman who is regarded as an inspiration for the popular 
Madmen TV series, which looks at life at an advertising agency in the 1960s, 
was reputed to have repeated the same presentation for years for newly hired 
copywriters at his Ted Bates advertising agency in the 1960s. He would hold 
up two identical shiny silver dollars, one in each hand, and would tell his 
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audierice in effect: “Never forget that your job is very simple. It is to make 
people think the silver dollar in my left hand is much more desirable than the 
silver dollar in my right hand.” "! . 

The second paradox of advertising is that the more firms advertise to 
distinguish themselves from their competition, the more commercial “clutter” 
there is in the media and culture. As a result firms are forced to increase their 
advertising that much more to get through the clutter and reach the public. 
Commercialism in this sense is not unlike a hurricane picking up speed as it 
crosses the warm salt waters of late summer. Monopoly capital begets 
advertising begets hyper-commercialism. 

With the consolidation of the advertising system under monopoly capitalism 
in the early twentieth century, the advertising agency system, Madison Ave- 
nue in shorthand, developed. By 1920 advertising accounts for over 2 percent 
of the Gross Domestic Product, and it remains at that level to the present 
day, growing in tandem with the overall economy. The average annual share of 
advertising in GDP from 1920 and 2007 was 2.2 percent. As Baran and 
Sweezy stated, advertising becomes “as much an integral part of the system as 
the giant corporation itself.”! 


Stagnation and the Sales Effort 


If the microeconomic role of advertising is made clear by the transparent 
economic necessity of oligopolistic firms, the other core function of advertising 
at the macroeconomic level under monopoly capital, as described by Baran and 
Sweezy, is less obvious. The central problem facing monopoly capitalism in the 
United States is that it has a strong tendency toward stagnation. Unlike 
orthodox neoclassical economists, who view full employment as natural and 
stagnation as the exception, Baran and Sweezy argue that stagnation is the 
normal tendency of contemporary U.S. capitalism. It is the boom periods (and 
not the bust periods) that are the exceptions that need to be explained. The 
system has the capacity to produce more gross surplus (or gross savings) than 
can be absorbed as investment spending. If these surpluses do not find 
spending outlets, production will stall with rising unemployment and overall 
crisis. From this vantage point, much of economic policymaking over the past 
sixty years has been about finding ways to absorb economic surplus, so as to 
stimulate the economy, and then dealing with the side effects and 
consequences of such policies. 

Baran and Sweezy were not alone among mid-century economists, 
especially those conversant with Keynes, in arguing that advertising was an 
important weapon in battling stagnation. As K. W. Rothschild explained in 
The Economic Journal in 1942, advertising not only stimulated effective 
demand, providing additional employment and increasing the “propensity to 
consume for all income receivers,” it also had one singular advantage over most 
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Chart 2. United States advertising expenditures, 
p ` 1920-2007 in constant 2007 dollars (billions)* 
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*The figures for total U.S. advertising expenditure become more reliable in 1935, when complete 
census data is available. Before this analysts have made estimates based on various industry sources. 


Sources: From 1920 to 1997: Daniel M. G. Raff, “Advertising Expenditures by Medium, 
1867-1998,” Historical Statistics of the United States (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2006), Table De482-515, http://dx.doi.org/10.1017/ISBN-9780511132971.De482-537, data 
prepared by Robert J. Cohen of Universal McCann. From 1998-2007: Universal McCann, 
“Historical Cross-Media Ad Expenditures.” Television Bureau of Advertising: TVB Online, 
http://www.tvb.org/nav/build_frameset.asp?url-/rcentral/index.asp (accessed January 1, 
2009).!4 
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other forms of spending: it increased “effective demand without increasing the 
supply où goods.” In this contest, Rothschild compared advertising to Keynes’s 
‘famous claim that even digging holes in the ground could help an economy 
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with substantial excess capacity and unemployed labor. Similarly, economist 
Nicholas Kaldor observed, in discussing “The Economic Aspects of 
Advertising,” that in an economy of chronic underemployment, “‘waste’ [such 
as advertising] is economical” since it raises the propensity to consume, 
retarding saving and lifting effective demand." 

Hence, “the function of advertising, perhaps its dominant function today,” 
Baran and Sweezy wrote, “...becomes that of waging, on behalf of the 
producers and sellers of consumer goods, a relentless war against saving and in 
favor of consumption. And the principal means of carrying out this task are to 
induce changes in fashion, create new wants, set new standards of status, 
enforce new norms of propriety.”'© They regarded advertising as an 
“unquestioned success” in battling monopoly capital’s tendency to stagnation. 

That being said, while advertising can limit stagnationist tendencies, it does 
not eliminate them. The rise of advertising has helped to raise the propensity 
to consume and even the propensity to borrow, but the limits of consumption 
are set elsewhere in such factors as real wages, family income, and household 
debt. 

It has long been known that although advertising serves to increase the 
propensity to consume and thus boost effective demand in the entire economy, 
it moves almost invariably in the direction of overall economic ‘activity. It thus 
tends to push demand up in the upswing and down in the downswing, 
thereby failing to cushion the economy in a fall. As Rothschild noted in 1942, 
“the advertising habits of the business world tend to accentuate the movements 
of the trade cycle....Generally, business men prefer to curtail their advertising 
expenditure in a slump.” Likewise, Neil H. Borden noted in his monumental 
1942 study, The Economic Effects of Advertising, that advertising “has tended 
to accentuate fluctuations because expenditures for advertising have varied 
directly with business activity....As a stimulant to demand for products and 
services, it has been most extensively used in boom times and most lightly 
used in depressions.”'? This tendency of advertising to move in the same 
direction as business activity in general can be seen in chart 2. Note that 
advertising spending has declined in every economic downturn since the Great 
Depression. Hence, advertising, rather than acting as a countercyclical force, 
follows the cyclical movements. Advertising is expected to decline in 2009 by 
the largest amount since the 1930s, thereby accentuating the general decline. '® 

Over the past three decades—in an epochal change so great that saw- the 
evolution of monopoly capital into monopoly-finance capital (to be viewed as a 
later phase of the former)—the system has addressed deepening stagnation by 
dramatically expanding debt relative to the real economy of goods and services. 
The economy thus saw a sharp increase in size and significance of the FIRE 
sector (financial corporations, insurance, and real estate) reflecting the 
financialization of the economy (the shift in the center of gravity of the 
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Chart 3. FIRE advertising expenditures by category, 
at 7 1945-2005, in constant 2005 dollars (billions) 
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~y Sources: Internal Revenue Service, Sources of Income, Corporation Income Tax Returns, 
various issues; Sahr, “Inflation Conversion Factors for Dollars 1774 to Estimated 2018.” 
See Sources note to chart 2. 


economy from production to finance). Advertising by its logic fit well with this 
debt-prone “buy now, pay later” ethos. What is noteworthy, too, is how 
advertising was used to reinforce FIRE by increasing the propensity to borrow 
and hence household debt. 

Chart 3 highlights these developments. What is striking is that most of the 
increase in advertising in the FIRE sector actually was due to the rapid rise in 
financial corporate advertising as a percentage of total advertising. FIRE 

“advertising accounted for 2 percent of total ad spending in 1945, 6 percent in 
1965, and 12 percent in 2005. This sharp upward trend in advertising by 
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financial institutions disguises a considerable difference in the aims of such 
advertising over the period. In the 1950s and early "60s, in a time of high — 
consumer liquidity, it was aimed at promoting savings; from the 1980s on, in a 
period of increasing consumer debt, it was aimed at accelerating debt. 

The final phase of the financialization of the U.S. economy in the most 
recent period was built on the destruction of the household finances of the 
bulk of the population, who were desperately trying to maintain their living 
standards despite stagnant real wages, which had peaked in the early 1970s. 
Advertising and marketing in general (particularly direct marketing) meanwhile 
were being used to increase not only the propensity to consume but also the 
propensity to borrow. As anthropologist Brett Williams, author of Debt for 
Sale, wrote of the bursting of the subprime bubble and the so-called excesses 
of the poor: 


When the bubble burst, as bubbles always do, we were besieged with lies, mostly 
to the effect that lenders had relaxed their standards too much and borrowers had 
reached thoughtlessly beyond their means....But the truth is that this [financial 
services] industry has always had to grow—to look for more potential and 
vulnerable debtors, to look for borrowers who would not be able to pay their 
loans in full. The quest for capital accumulation, the need to grow and eliminate 
competitors in this quickly moving, high profit industry, spurred dogged efforts to 
acquire more debtors, to sell more debt....We also need to know more about how 
the cluster bombing by predatory lenders has affected the options and strategies of 
poor people, how the wave of foreclosures will lay waste to places where the loan 
hawkers were particularly active, and how these processes have been racialized.' 


There is no doubt that the hawking of subprime loans was based on a 
wealth of marketing data that had been collected on the population and that 
the message was delivered by a mass of advertising and, even more importantly, 
direct mail campaigns. Credit card companies and their associated banks 
pioneered in the collection of detailed credit and other information on the 
population, which could then be used to track and target segments of the 
population, and even individuals. The propensity to borrow on top of the 
propensity to consume was thus built into the way of life of an increasingly 
beleaguered population.” 


Advertising and the Media 


The most visible manifestation of advertising is in the media system. On 
the one hand, advertising itself is one of the primary forms of content in the 
media. It is ubiquitous. On the other hand, it is the primary means of support 
for much of the commercial media, and almost all of the news media, to the 
point that the press can be regarded as a necessary part of the broader 
advertising industry. Lets be clear: media would have emerged as major™ 
industries in the United States even without the assistance of advertising; 
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motion pictures, recorded music, and book publishing come to mind. In the 
_nineteenth century capitalist media existed but were a relatively small aspect of 
cultural production. With the regime of big business and advertising, 
communication empires flourished, first with the great newspaper chains, then 
with the broadcast networks and eventually with the contemporary transnational 
media conglomerate. Fueled by advertising, the media sector became a major 
area of economic activity and a source of tremendous profitability. 

Defenders of the commercial media system applaud advertising for 
permitting the system to prosper without direct state support and political 
independence. Behind this veil of “freedom of the press,” however, lies the 

' fact that capitalist ownership and advertising support have made the U.S. 
media system (and U.S. society as a whole) decidedly less democratic than it 
would have been the case under other institutional structures. Volumes of 
research have demonstrated the nefarious influence of advertising over news, 
entertainment, and cultural. fare. According to Baran and Sweezy, “the 
argument sometimes advanced in favor of advertising, that it enables the media 
to finance the production of high-quality musical and literary programs, is on a 
level with burning down the house in order to roast’ the pig.”?! 

In the case of journalism, the implications of advertising for content were 
widely understood .as cancerous almost from the beginning of. the monopoly 
capital era. If newspaper owners received their revenues from advertisers there 
would be tremendous incentive for them to doctor the news to satisfy their 
benefactors to the detriment of the public. This is one of the major reasons 
why professional journalism emerged in the first half of the twentieth century 
as the “solution” to the problem of capitalist news- media supported by 
advertising. The principle of professional journalism was that it would erect a 
“Chinese Wall” between the editors and reporters on one hand and the 
owners and the advertisers on the other hand. Therefore the public could trust 
the content of the news and not be concerned by monopoly ownership or the 

= „omnipresent advertising in the media. Although professional journalism has its 
merits, it has hardly been a politically neutral enterprise. It has, instead, 
tended to internalize the dominant values and make journalists oblivious to 
them as they go about their work. In the media as elsewhere, despite the aura 
of professionalism, he who pays the piper ultimately calls the tune.” 

Nowhere are the contradictions of advertising-supported journalism more 
pernicious than in coverage of economics and capitalism. As news media rely 
largely upon advertising for revenues, and as advertisers are primarily interested 
in affluent consumers, journalism has gravitated to an out-and-out rah-rah 
attitude toward capitalism with nary a critical bone in its being. Poor people 
only register as meaningful in the news when they get in the way of rich 

= people. 

The problem has only been aggravated over time. As recently as 1950, 
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there were several hundred full-time labor reporters and editors at U.S. daily 
newspapers; by the end of the twentieth century there were barely any. | 
Concurrently, “business news” was the fastest-growing area in the field. ` 

Business news has been pretty much a farce in the journalism department. 
Our news media missed the corporate scandals entirely, cheering on the debt 
bubbles in the midst of their mad worship of ‘wealth. Today they are mostly, 
asleep to the machinations of finance capital to have the Treasury and Federal ; 
Reserve shift public monies to their coffers, while trivial stories get widespread ` 
attention. The lesson is clear: a privately owned and advertising-supported: 
media system is structurally incapable of providing an honest picture of the 
economy, and is therefore inadequate for a democratic society. 

In the current depression, and with the emergence of the Internet, 
corporate media, and particularly news media, are floundering as advertising 
revenues are in sharp retreat. There are grounds to believe advertising will 
never return to “old media.” It is unclear how well advertising will adapt to the 
Internet; there is little reason at present to believe that ad money will ever ` 
flood cyberspace to anywhere near the same extent it bankrolled newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television. To some observers; the traditional sales model 
no longer works and will be junked. We will move on to a cleaner and more 
efficient market model for consumer information. Good-bye Rosser Reeves. 

This perspective, in our view, is wrong-headed. Corporations were never 
wedded to advertising per se; it has simply been the most economically efficient- 
way by far to engage in the sales effort. With the decline of the traditional 
advertising-media model, the need for the sales effort remains as powerful as 
ever, it only assumes new forms. What Thorstein Veblen called the progressive 
“blurring” of the relationship “between workmanship and salesmanship,” 
characteristic of monopoly capitalism, is likely to become even more, the ‘case 
within communications, as traditional advertising declines.” The main tendency 
in media, traditional and digital, has been for the elimination of the long- 
standing barrier between editorial content and advertising. They are ~ 
increasingly merging, with ignominious implications for media content:” 

The “infomercial” is an obscene example, as is the now common corporate 
sponsorship of once noncommercial public activities. -But the : latest 
developments are far more sophisticated. It is the complete elimination -of the 
barrier between the advertising pitch and the actual sale. CBS founder 
William Paley once said that television was the ideal selling medium. Left to 
Madison Avenue, the interactive digital world will be the ideal medium for 
closing the deal altogether. As media, digital or otherwise, seek revenues from 
commercial interests, they will adapt whatever standards generate maximum 
profits. Indications are that the standards for editorial integrity will be low. 

Another related tendency has been for explicit advertising to become amp 
smaller portion of the sales effort than it has been in the past. Because non- 
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; marketing expenses are not statistically tracked with a uniform 
‘d'‘arid .are often buried in other categories, this is a difficult argument 
to make “with desired precision: But all evidence we encounter points in the 
direction of the sales effort continuing to grow while traditional advertising 
plays a smaller role. Advertising has grown, but now accounts, according to 
most informed industry estimates, for at most 30 percent of marketing, and 
the advertising share is still diminishing. Such estimates, moreover, consider 
only advertising, sales promotion, and direct marketing, not encompassing total 
marketing expenditures.7¢ 

The huge growth is in direct marketing. This refers to telemarketing, 
e-mail marketing, junk mail, and various and sundry other methods to sell 
without ‘affixing the pitch tv noncommercial media content of some kind. At 
current rates, direct marketing, which was minuscule compared to advertising 
just two decades ago, will account for more corporate spending than advertising 
itself within a few years. 

If the assumptions of recent industrial research hold true, and advertising is . 
now at most 30 percent of total marketing, then the amount of marketing in 
the economy would account for roughly 5.5 percent of GDP in 2007.7” As 
the present study uses only quantifiable categories, and does not include the 
marketing expenses hard-wired into production’ or other categories, this can be 
regarded as a very conservative estimate. 

In this light, we are hardly entering an era in which the contradictions of 
the sales effort are in remission or decline, but rather, one in which they are 
spreading like a virus. If anything, the sales effort is ever more desperate to 
imprint itself on our brains, and any ethical standards are in an uphill battle 
for survival. It is striking that among the fastest growing sectors of marketing 
over the past three decades are prescription drug marketing and marketing to 
children. In the pharmaceutical industry annual spending on direct-to-consumer 
advertising and promotions to health professionals (including free samples) rose 
from 14.2 percent of total sales in 1996 to 18.2 percent of total sales in 
2005. Real expenditures on direct-to-consumer pharmaceutical marketing 
“increased by 330 percent over the period.”® In 1983 corporations spent $100 
million a year marketing to kids. By 2007 this had risen to nearly $17 
billion.2 

Both of these areas were considered more or less off-limits to advertising for 
decades, or at least strictly regulated. The notion that pharmaceuticals- would 
be promoted by persuasive advertising campaigns or that an avalanche of 
advertising would be directed at children was once considered dubious, if not 
obscene. Today it is business as usual. 


Advertising and Social Costs 


It is here that we turn to what are considered the “externalities” of 
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advertising, meaning the social costs of advertising not reflected in the 
commercial transaction made by the advertiser or the consumer when 
purchasing the advertised product. What happens, for example, to a generation 
of children marinated in advertising and commercialism from their waking 
moments? We do not know exactly, because this is uncharted territory, but the 
evidence trickling in suggests the range of possible outcomes is all negative, 
and include issues like contributing to the epidemic in childhood obesity. And 
we know that the advertisers engaged in this practice do not care because they 
are out to maximize profit in the here-and-now. That is why it is an 
“externality.” 

What are some of the other externalized social costs associated with the 
sales effort? A large problem—one understood by feminists first and 
foremost—is that to convince people to purchase a product, an advertiser has 
to establish that there is a problem that only the purchase of the advertised 
product can solve. Since serious problems that can be effectively satisfied by 
advertised products are in short supply, this requires a willingness to create a 
new reality. Advertising becomes a perpetual omnipresent scoreboard telling 
people “you have problems, lots of them, and you can purchase the solution 
here.” It is at best a half-truth, often a lie, and is in all cases, as Baran and 
Sweezy pointed out, “in essence subliminal.”2° 

It therefore contributes to two great crises of our times: the environmental 
crisis, Because it encourages a wanton disregard for a sustainable use of 
resources; and: the happiness crisis, because research demonstrates that even 
people who are successful in our commercial society are not especially happy or 
satisfied with their lives.3! Material commodities, after certain core human 
desires are satiated, have a decreasing relationship to our happiness, especially 
when they are sold as a way to a more fulfilling life. 

Moreover, to satisfy the needs of advertising, some of the brightest dud 
most talented minds in our nation devote their lives to the task of convincing 
people to purchase a particular beer or pain reliever; this is an irrational use‘. of 
human talent in a.world where the need for it is immense. “The greatest 
damage done by advertising,” Baran and Sweezy wrote, 


..is precisely that it incessantly demonstrates the prostitution of men and women | 
who lend their intellects, their voices, their artistic skills to purposes in which they 
themselves do not believe, and that it teaches “the essential meaninglessness of all . 
creations of the mind: words, images, and ideas.” The real danger from 
advertising is that it helps to shatter and ultimately destroy our most precious non- 
material possessions: the confidence in the existence of meaningful purposes of 
human activity and the respect for the integrity of man.” 


In short, the sales effort is a deeply dubious enterprise which inflicts great 
damage upon our societies. “The trouble,” Baran and Sweezy observed nearly 
fifty years ago, “is that advertising of necessity promotes conformity to norms 
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that, by any rational standard, are worthless or humanly destructive.” 


There is one other aspect of advertising and culture that is rarely 
acknowledged, though of pressing import. Advertising is not a neutral form of 
communication, engaged in by nearly everyone for similar purposes; it is 
expensive and privileged communication conducted primarily by a small number 
of corporations to change the behavior of the vast majority of the population. 
_ Advertising is, in essence, commercial propaganda, and was understood that 
way by its pioneers. “Whatever Hitler has done,” the trade publication 
Printers’ Ink wrote in 1933, “he has depended almost entirely upon slogans 
made effective by reiteration, made general by American advertising methods.” 
Nor was that all. “Hitler and his advertising man Goebbels issued slogans 
which the masses could grasp with their limited intelligence...Adolf has some 
good lines, of present-day application to American advertisers. ”24 

With time we have learned that commercial propaganda far exceeds the 
power of state propaganda. As Walton Hale Hamilton put it: “Business 
succeeds rather better than the state in imposing restraints upon individuals, 
because its imperatives are disguised as choices.” 

Baran and Sweezy’s assessment of the sales effort acknowledged that “the 
prodigious volume of resources absorbed in all these activities does in fact 
constitute necessary costs of capitalist production.” They were not afraid of 
drawing the logical conclusion from their analysis: “What should be crystal 
clear is that an economic system in which such costs are socially necessary has 
long since ceased to be a socially necessary economic system.”?° 


Advertising and Politics 


Advertising has been a politically contentious issue since the emergence of 
monopoly capitalism. As Inger Stole has chronicled, ‘the consumer movement 
of the 1930s and early ’40s galvanized around the issue of eliminating or 
dramatically reforming advertising. The consumer movement wanted to see 
enforced consumer product standards that would make brand differentiation 
‘ and most persuasive advertising irrelevant. It wanted ‘strict regulation of 
advertising content, such that’ claims had to be verified in advance of 
publication or broadcast. The movement was a threat to the modus operandi of 
monopoly capitalism; the very first investigation of the group that would 
become the House Un-American Activities Committee (HUAC) in 1939 was 
of Communist influences at the Consumers Union. As a result the Consumers 
Union gravitated away from its radical origins and became a more respectable 
organization emphasizing product testing.?” 

In the 1960s and ’70s consumer activism around advertising returned, 
although less radical in orientation. The great victory was the removal of 
cigarette advertising from television. The great defeats were the failed efforts 
to ban television advertising to children and pharmaceutical advertising in the 
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1970s. In general, consumer activists in all periods discovered that their 
adversaries were not simply advertisers, or big business, but the commercial 
news media, which was dependent upon advertising for revenue. This made 
the job of organizing mass support ever more difficult. 

By the 1970s the advertising industry had hit on a public relations 
goldmine: it declared that advertising, or “commercial speech,” was entitled to 
protection by the First Amendment to the Constitution. This bizarre notion, 
dismissed categorically by’ the U.S. Supreme Court when it first considered 
the matter in 1942, has been accepted ‘in part by the courts and largely 
embraced by liberals. The logic for this adaptation of the First Amendment 
was a clear recognition of the triumph of advertising: if the First Amendment 
did not protect commercial activities, there was not much left for it to protect. 
Once advertising becomes part of the Constitution, it is far more difficult to 
challenge. 

The main political battles over advertising have focused on media policy. 
One of the overriding aims of media reform activists has been to limit the role 
of advertising in the media system. In the 1920s and ’30s this was the 
struggle to have a noncommercial broadcasting sector that would be the 
dominant element of American broadcasting. This was a popular demand, 
though the corrupt political process ruled in favor of commercialism. With no 
sense of irony, the government determined that only advertising-supported 
radio broadcasting would not be “propagandistic.” Any other type of radio 
station would have an axe to grind, and since there were not enough stations 
to satisfy all the axes, the entire system should be advertising-supported. By 
the 1940s the idea that freedom of the press equals capitalistic, advertising- 
supported media was a virtual civic religion. Media activists have struggled 
subsequently to carve out noncommercial niches on the margins, but in doing 
so they have tended to concede that at its center the U.S. media system is set 
up to satisfy the needs of Wall Street and Madison Avenue.*® 

In the coming years, as journalism continues to disintegrate and hyper- 
commercialism extends, media reform activism will press forward and, one 
hopes, it will radicalize its demands to insist upon independent nonprofit and 
noncommercial media as the centerpiece of the press system. Concurrently, 
consumer activists need to press forward to abolish ‘advertising to children and 
advertising for dangerous products. Consumer and media activists together will 
need to battle to limit commercialism and protect privacy in digital media. The 
consumer movement, ultimately, needs to return to its roots and devise means 
to spread necessary product information that serves, rather than confuses, 
consumers, and makes production efficient and less expensive. Both of these 
movements will need to generate alliances with progressive forces across society 
to be effective. These will be among the necessary social movements of the 
next generation, and much rides on their success. 
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What remains to be seen is how much space activists have to reform 
advertising within monopoly capitalism. The United States spends considerably 
more on advertising as a percentage of GDP than any of the other G-7 
economies.*?7 (Many of these nations, for example, prohibit television 
advertising to children.) This suggests that the United States could corral its 
commercialism to a certain extent without jeopardizing the system. The counter 
to this argument is that these other nations have been moving toward U.S. 
levels of hypercommercialism for decades. The world is vastly more commercial 
today than it was a generation ago. Moreover, even if rates of growth in 
explicit media advertising level off or even decline there is little reason to doubt 
that the broad area of marketing will continue to play its historic role in 
monopoly capital, quite possibly in an even more destructive manner. 

The logic here is inescapable. Monopoly capital and the sales effort are 
inseparable. To address one it is necessary to address the other. 


Appendix: Methods of calculation for table 1 and sources of data 
Method 


1. Advertising as percentage of net sales (or revenue) was. calculated using data available 
from manufacturing corporations’ SEC filings-]0K forms. This information is available at: 
http://www.sec.gov/edgar.shtml. 

2. Advertising as percentage of sales for retail stores by generic type was recorded from 
Ad Age (e.g., grocery, department store, etc.) using the 2007 Advertising to Sales Ratios by 
Industry figures. This information is available at: http://adage.com/datacenter/. 

3. The advertising to sales percentages for both manufacturers and retailers were added 
to get advertising as percentage of sales combined. 

4. The resulting figures serve as a proxy for advertising as a percentage of selling price 
per unit. Using this percentage, the hypothetical advertising expenditure per unit sold is 
calculated for each item. 

5. Prices were obtained by going directly to where people would typically buy these 
products (e.g., soap, toiletries, and food prices were found at a local Safeway grocery store, 
blue jeans prices were checked at Macy’s department store, toys and electronics were found 
on the Toys “R” Us and Best Buy Web sites). 

Explanation 

Advertising and marketing data for particular products is treated as proprietary data by 
companies and heavily guarded, requiring separate estimates based on publicly available 
data. 

Main limitations of data 

1. Advertising as a percentage of sales data for individual product lines and associated 
ad campaigns is not made publicly available by companies. Therefore, we use overall 
advertising as a percentage of sales published by companies to derive the relationship 
between price per unit and cost of advertising per unit of the products they produce. 

2. Advertising as percentage of sales for retail stores is an average reported by Ad Age 
by generic store type. 

3. Data for advertising as a percentage of sales is for 2007, though prices are current 
(February 2009). This assumes the ratio of advertising to sales is stable. 

4. Because advertising expenditures are a decreasing percentage of overall marketing 
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expenditures, the true magnitude of the costs associated with marketing products cannot be 
represented here. 
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_ The Credit Crisis 
Is the International Role of the Dollar at Stake? 


RAMAA VASUDEVAN 


As the first tremors of the looming financial crisis ripped through Wall 
Street, with the meltdown of the subprime mortgage market in the summer of 
2007, the dollar plunged sharply. Perversely however, even as some financial 
pundits were foretelling its collapse, the deepening of the crisis following the 
bankruptcy of Lehman Brothers in September 2008 actually saw the dollar 
gain ground sharply (for the first time since the steady decline that began i in 
2002; see chart 1).' 

For any other country a financial crisis of this magnitude would have 

L Chart 1. Nomina} major currencies dollar index 
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Source: Federal Reserve, “Nominal Major Currencies Dollar Index,” http:// 
www.federalreserve.gov/releases/hl10/Summary/indexn_m.txt. 
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sparked a full-scale currency crisis. Why then has the deepening of a crisis 
centered in the United States actually seen the reverse, the strengthening of . 
the dollar? The answer lies in the continuing role of the dollar as international 
money. 

In “Finance, Imperialism, and the Hegemony of the Dollar,” in the April 
2008 issue of Monthly Review, I argued that the privileged role of the dollar as 
international money has been critical to U.S. imperialist hegemony. The 
explosion: of private financial flows globally helped the United States preserve 
and establish its pivotal place at the center of the international financial 
markets and impose a “dollar standard.” However, this process also created 
the conditions for its own unraveling. The present crisis, an outcome of this 
unfettered growth and rising dominance of finance, lays bare the contradictions 
of the mechanisms of the dollar standard. 

Two developments summarize the process so far: (1) When panic hit, the 
U.S. dollar’s status as “international money” asserted itself, and the dollar 
rose against all currencies other than the yen. (2) The implosion of the 
financial system, however, has threatened the foundation of dollar hegemony— 
its central role in the proliferating web of global private capital flows. The 
current crisis is thus also potentially a crisis of dollar hegemony. 


Dollar Hegemony 
The Bretton Woods negotiations at the end of the Second World War 


paved the way for establishing the dominance of the dollar as international 
money. This role was sustained by the confidence that the United States with 
its vast reserves of gold would honor the commitment to provide gold to foreign 
central banks in exchange for dollars at a fixed rate of $35 per ounce. By the 
end of the sixties, the growing trade deficit and the burdens of its military 
interventions in Vietnam created a huge dollar overhang abroad. In the face of 
increased demands for gold in exchange for dollars the United States 
unilaterally abandoned gold convertibility. This, however, did not lead to the 
dismantling of dollar hegemony. Instead, the refashioning of the international 
monetary system into a “floating dollar standard” in the post~Bretton Woods 
period was associated with the aggressive pursuit of liberalized financial markets 
in order to encourage private international capital flows denominated in dollars. 

In the 1970s the Eurodollar markets served as the principal means of 
recycling oil surpluses from the oil exporters to developing economies, 
particularly in Latin America. This process became a tool of resurgent U.S. 
political dominance. The 1970s military dictatorships in Chile, Indonesia, and 
Argentina, and the “Chicago School” free market regimes that followed, were 
bolstered by repression and supported by the readily available loans from U.S. 
banks flush with oil funds. Once this cheap bonanza of credit came to an end 
with the debt crisis in 1982, a new wave of neoliberal reforms and financial 
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liberalization was imposed through the IMF—World Bank rescue packages. The 


crisis was deployed to further entrench the dominance of the dollar and U.S. 
imperialist agenda. In country after country the IMF and World Bank imposed 
“structural adjustment” policies during the crisis phase that destroyed all 
attempts at independent economic development while engulfing their financial 
systems in the ambit of dollar hegemony.? This set in motion another: surge of 


` dollar denominated private capital flows to emerging markets and a fresh round 


of crisis in the 1990s when capital flowed back to the United States. 

From 1973, up until about 2003 (the run-up to the present crisis) the 
periods when flows to emerging markets surged were also periods with a net 
efflux from the United States. As the surge comes to-an end in the wake of 
capital flight and crisis, as in the Latin American debt crisis in 1982-83 and 
the Asian crisis in 1997-98, private capital flows are sucked back into the 


Chart 2: Private capital flows to the United States and to emerging markets 
(billions of dollars) 
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United States (see chart 2)? 

The privileged role of the dollar provided the United States with an 
international line of credit that helped fuel a consumption binge. Cheap 
imports allowed consumption to be sustained despite stagnant. or declining real 
wages. The export-led economies of Asia (first Japan, later East Asia and 
China) in turn depended on mass consumption in the United States to drive 
their economies. But the dependence on cheap imports precipitated: growing 
trade deficits. Unlike other deficit countries the United States could, because 
of the dollar’s role as international money, finance its growing deficits by 
issuing its own debt in the form of the holding of reserves and U.S. ‘Treasury 
bills (T-bills) by the creditor countries. 

The United States has played the role of the banker to the world, drawing 
in surpluses from Asia and the oil exporting countries, and recycling these in 
the form of private capital flows to emerging markets in the periphery. The 
countercyclical pattern of the private flows to emerging markets, noted above, 
was critical to the mechanism by which the dollar’s role was preserved. These 
private capital flows served as a safety-valve mechanism, enabling the export of 
crisis to the debtor-periphery. While the United States has not been immune 
to episodes of financial fragility in this period—such as the 1987 stock market 
crash, the savings and loan crisis of the late 1980s and early ’90s, the collapse 
of Long-Term Capital Management in 1998, or the dot-com bust at the turn 
of the century—the corresponding financial crises were far greater in the 
periphery. By 2007 however, this mechanism had begun to lose some traction. 


This Time it Is Different 


By 2007 the United States absorbed 65 percent of global capital imports 
compared to 34 percent in 1995, a culmination of more than a decade: of- 
worsening global imbalances. This was accompanied by a growing stockpiling 
of foreign reserves by emerging markets. The emerging economies turned from 
being current account deficit countries through the ’80s and ‘90s to acquiring 
increasing surpluses since 2002. By 2006 developing countries were financing 
more than 70 percent of U.S. current account deficits (see chart 3). At the 
same time, after the experience of the Asian crisis, emerging markets perceived 
the need to increase precautionary holdings of foreign reserves in order to 
insulate their economies from the impact of capital flight. Reserve holdings by 
developing countries rose to about $2.7 trillion in 2006 of which about 60 
percent are held as dollars. Thus the periphery was not vulnerable to capital 
flight and foreign exchange fluctuations in the same way as it had been in the 
previous decades. . 

Another difference: is that the countercyclical pattern’ of flows that 
characterized the period from 1973 is no longer in evidence after 2002 (see 
chart 2). After the collapse of the dot-com boom in 2002, instead of launching 
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Chart 3: Current account balances of the United States and developing 
countries (billions of dollars) 
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a new credit bubble in the emerging markets, the policies followed by Alan 
Greenspan helped stoke a bubble in the U.S. housing market. Buyers across 
the globe began investing in U.S. mortgage-backed assets, and over a trillion 
dollars of funds from around the globe were swallowed up by the U.S. 
subprime markets. This helped finance the purchase of homes all over the 
country, and enabled the growth of debt financed consumption. The financial 
bubble in the United States led to the emergence of a new pattern of dollar 
recycling that channeled capital flows from the surplus countries in the 
periphery towards U.S. markets.4 The exploding of the bubble with the 
collapse of the subprime mortgage market was associated with a reversal of the 
recycling mechanisms that exported fragility to the periphery through the "80s 
and ’90s. The unraveling of the shadow banking system in 2007 was followed 
by a panic pull-out of foreign private capital from U.S. assets. This further 
exacerbated the crisis. Private capital inflows to the United States dropped 
significantly in 2007. This is when the dollar went into a sharp decline, which 
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was, however, soon reversed. 2 

In the initial stages of the subprime crisis the impact was largely contained 
within the North Atlantic capitalist core of the United States and Europe 
(particularly the United Kingdom). Emerging markets were relatively less 
exposed to the market for mortgage-backed securities. Capital flows to emerging 
markets continued to rise and flows to developing countries surged in 2007 by 
about 40 percent from its 2006 level. Commodity exporters, in particular, were 
thriving on the basis of the boom in prices as investors went scrambling for 
returns to the commodity futures markets.’ 


A Safe Haven in a Global Crisis 


However the events in the first two weeks of September—the rescue of 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, the bankruptcy of Lehman Brothers, the fire 
sale of Merrill Lynch, and the rescue of AlG—heralded the complete freezing 
of credit markets. Financial institutions hoarded cash and demanded ever 
widening premiums before lending to one another. The contagion effects of 
the credit crisis in the United States now spread globally, leading to capital 
flight from Eastern Europe, Latin America, and Asia. At a time of world 
crisis when markets do not have any confidence in the ability of debtors to 
honor their debts, and have frozen lending, T-bills—in other words 
international money—became the safest bet. 

The dollar began to rise against a host of currencies (excluding the yen) as 
U.S. investors repatriated funds, speculators turned increasingly averse to risk 
amid the growing turmoil, and market operators sought dollars to meet their 
lenders’ demands. Investors and banks also began to withdraw their money 
from investment banks and hedge funds. The result was the fire sale of 
assets; “deleveraging” created a sudden desperate need for cash in the form of 
dollars. 
Even as the credit machinery remained jammed and the U.S. Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve (hereafter referred to as the Fed) were floundering 
through the different incarnations of the Troubled Assets Relief Plan, the 
global demand for T-bills grew. Though the Fed had cut short-term interest 
rates, the intense demand for Treasuries from financial institutions pushed the 
yield even lower, briefly below zero on December 8, 2008. Panicked 
institutional investors were more than willing to lose a little for fear of losing a 
lot, and dollars in the form of T-bills seemed the safest port in the storm. 

Marx had argued that capitalism’s propensity to financial crisis arises 
“where the ever-lengthening chain of payments, and an artificial system of 
settling them, has been fully developed.” The growth of finance which 
- developed as a powerful force shaping dollar hegemony over the past three 
decades has bred such an artificial chain of payments internationally,’ In 
Marx’s analysis a credit crisis manifests the breakdown of “the chain of 
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payments” that constitutes the financial system. This breakdown creates a 
frenzied clamor for “money” as the safest and most liquid, riskless asset. This 
collapse of the credit mechanism to its monetary roots—manifested in the 
resurgent demand for T-bills—is a classic sign of monetary crisis in the history 
of capitalism.® 


The Crisis Hits the Periphery 


: Writing a year ago in Monthly Review, before’ the credit crunch had taken 
hold of the global financial system, I had suggested that the surge of capital 
flows to emerging markets through 2007 might create the conditions leading to 
a fresh wave of financial crises in the periphery and the revival of flows back 
into the United States. By the time the full force of the panic hit in 
September 2008 capital had begun flowing back to the United States, and 
outflows from emerging market bond and equity funds reached $29.5 billion 
between June and September 2008 (the highest level since at least 1995). 


© The commodity bubble in developing countries also collapsed, as investors fled 


v 


from all forms of risk, and export demand fell with the impact of recessionary 
forces in the United States, United Kingdom, and Europe. The accumulating 
surpluses and reserves in emerging markets began to erode. Stock markets 
crashed in Asia and Latin America as investors began pulling out and seeking 
the safety of the dollar. 

Capital flight from the emerging markets has precipitated a fall in some 
emerging market currencies of as much as 50 percent, fueling currency crises in 
Iceland, Hungary, and Ukraine. Eastern Europe has been particularly 
vulnerable.? With current account deficits approaching 7 percent of GDP and 
private capital inflows amounting to 11 percent of GDP in 2007—a level that 
exceeds that of developing countries in Asia and Latin America—it is’ not 
surprising that a severe financial crisis erupted in Eastern Europe. But where 
the crises of 1982-83 and 1997-98 in Latin America and East Asia were 
effectively deployed to further U.S. hegemony, the current economic collapse 
of the “shock-therapy” neocapitalist regimes in Eastern Europe is a challenge 
to U.S. imperialism, not an opportunity. ; 

Although the emerging markets are besieged by capital flight and confront 
the contradictions of their export-led development strategies, the unraveling in 
the periphery has not, in the much more serious world crisis of today, resulted 
in a renewal of the financial system at the center. The inflows to the United 
States are largely in the markets for U.S. Treasuries rather than into the 
battered private financial system. The European Union is denied similar 
recourse since there is no comparable market for sovereign debt at the level of 
the European Union. As a result, paradoxically liquidity in the U.S. markets 
remains at all-time highs. The real problem is that despite all this liquidity the 
credit machinery has refused to restart as banks and financial institutions 
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remain wary of lending, and are simply stockpiling excess reserves. In other 
words the supply of money is way up but its velocity is even further down, 
keeping deflationary forces strong. Consequently, the international financial 
system shows no signs of revival. 


Signs of Strain’ 


- The Fed lies at the heart of the international financial system. It has to 
juggle the conflicting claims of maintaining U.S. imperial interests and: domestic 
imperatives.'° The response of the Fed and the U.S. Treasury to the current 
crisis is shaped by these twin domestic and international imperatives. 

The Fed normally regulates the volume of credit in the economy by 
calibrating the Federal Funds rate (the rate at which banks lend surplus funds 
to one another) to expand or contract credit flows. But the implosion of the 
financial system undermined the efficacy of traditional policy tools. While the 
Fed has reduced its target interest rates to near zero, there has been virtually 
no impact on kick-starting lending. 

In these circumstances the strategy that the Fed has adopted to arrest the 
downward spiral of asset prices is to foment inflation by expanding the money 
supply.'' The Fed is injecting short-term liquidity into the financial system by 
buying T-bills (in exchange for newly created cash reserves) and holding them 
on the central bank’s balance sheet.'? This policy of inflating your way out of 
a crisis of falling asset prices is called “quantitative easing.” Moreover, the 
Fed’s policy under Bernanke is not restricted to the purchase of government 
securities but also involves “qualitative easing” or “credit easing”—taking onto 
its balance sheet a wide range of financial assets of lower quality than short- 
term Treasury obligations. One implication of this policy is that the Fed’s 
balance sheet is set to expand almost without limit. Its balance sheet rose from 
$874 billion in August 2007 to $900 billion before the fall of Lehman 
Brothers. Over the few months since, it has surged to about $2 trillion. 
During the last quarter of 2008 the share of Treasuries on the asset side of 
this ballooning balance sheet declined from 90 percent to 21 percent as the 
Fed acquired riskier assets, including mortgage-backed securities and commercial 
paper.” 

One reason why this massive injection of funds is not translating into’ 
reflation is because financial institutions are hoarding money in the form of 
excess reserves kept at the Fed. From normal levels of around $7 billion, these 
reserves are currently pushing $1 trillion and are still rising. The problem is 
again that this credit crisis has resulted in a collapse of the paper edifice of 
the bloated financial system, forcing it back on its monetary base.'4 

By reassuring investors that it will hold overnight lending rates at near zero 
for the foreseeable future, the Fed has essentially given traders a cost-free way 
to borrow overnight and invest the proceeds in higher yielding assets. The 
implicit hope is that the increased borrowing will be used to purchase higher- 
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risk financial assets and revive the securities markets and financial flows into 
the United States. In other words foster another bubble! The financial press 
is already warning of the possibilities of a Treasuries bubble.'° 

The danger is that this policy would propel a flight of currency from dollar 
markets. The announcement of the zero-interest-rate policy and quantitative 
easing halted the rapid rise of the dollar after four months in which the U.S. 
currency recorded its biggest gains since 2002.' While the U.S. Treasury bill 
continues to remain a globally sought safe haven, that status is unlikely to 
remain unscathed. The market for Treasuries is likely to face a glut of T-bills 
in search of buyers, as the Fed balance sheet expands and so does’ the 
government’s need for finance. The increasing debt overhang may undermine 
confidence in U.S. Treasuries. 

It is quite clear that the U.S. imperial agenda of refashioning the post- 
crisis world in a way that preserves dollar hegemony depends critically on 
China, which has finally outpaced Japan as the biggest holder of U.S. 
Treasuries. China has in a sense been locked into dollar holdings because 
selling off its mountain of Treasuries would precipitate a crash of the dollar 
and a collapse of its (dollar) asset base. This “balance of financial terror” 
underlay the arrangement where China stockpiled dollar reserves in order to 
pursue its strategy of export-led growth.'? Even though China cannot sell off 
its mountain, it may not be able to continue to add to its pile at the same rate 
either. The slowdown in Chinese exports, which began to decline sharply in 
the last quarter of 2008, would mean a flagging demand for U.S. Treasuries 
at precisely the point when issuance is skyrocketing. ` 

The twin challenges for the U.S. imperial agenda are the restortion of the 
domestic economy and the refashioning of the battered global financial 
architecture to preserve the hegemony of the dollar. Despite all the talk of the 
renewal of financial regulation, Main Street prevailing over Wall Street, the 
reality is quite different. The slew of policies the Fed is adopting, and the 
ones that it has not adopted, suggest that they want a recovery of the 
domestic economy without constraining finance. This was quite apparent in 
the very distinct trajectories of the fiscal stimulus and the Wall Street rescue 
packages through Congress. However, internationally, the global recessionary 
forces that have been let loose with the credit crisis have also sparked a greater 
clamor for protection of domestic labor and industry, and for greater regulation 
and supervision of international capital flows. If this is sustained by a return to 
economically progressive agendas across the globe, and the strengthening of 
“South-South” mutual support networks—independent of the control of the 
United States—it would erode the dominance of finance, and would further 
weaken the privileged position of the United States at the heart of the 
international financial system. 
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The Neoliberal Restructuring of 


Turkey’s Social Security System 
SIMTEN COSAR AND METIN YEGENOGLU 


For almost thirty years Turkish capitalism has taken the form of 
neoliberalism. Turkey’s subordination to the world neoliberal order started in 
the late 1970s and was pursued consistently after the 1980 military coup. 
The coup reflected Hayek’s contention that a transition to “free markets” may 
require a dictatorship.'! By dissolving political and social opposition, the coup 
provided the necessary political environment for the shift from the import 
substitution industrialization that framed economic policy since the 1960s to an 
export-oriented economics. During the interim regime (1980-83), Turkey 
experienced a fierce process of depoliticization, which limited the opportunities 
for an effective opposition against the launch of neoliberal policies. All 
segments of the labor movement that had made political gains in the preceding 
decade were banned from politics and the majority of prominent activists were 
imprisoned. The general elections held in 1983 were a farce. The military 
rulers banned all political parties that had organic links to pre-coup political 
organizations and that were in opposition to the coup and the interim regime, 
and allowed only three political parties to participate. l 

The winner of the elections was the newly formed Motherland Party 
(MP), headed by Turgut Ozal, architect of the January 1980 stabilization 
package. This package was the most decisive attempt of the dominant groups 
in society and polity—the military and business circles—to launch the 
neoliberal agenda. It eliminated multiple exchange rates and price inspection, 
reduced the provision of basic goods and services, increased interest rates, 
provided incentives for exports and foreign investment, and liberalized rules for 
imports.? All of these measures required that the organized workforce be 
suppressed and workers stripped of the rights won through past struggles. 
Accordingly, the politics of the two consecutive periods (1983-87, 1987-91) 
of MP rule were that of the neoliberal preference for strict control over wage 
labor, decreases in wages, and the gradual reduction of public social 
expenditures.? 

However, it should be noted that the onset of neoliberalism involved more 
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than the military ensuring stability and the technocratic implementation of the 
package of neoliberal economic policies. The 1982 constitution, devised under 
the auspices of the military, validated the replacement of the “social state” 
with a new “regulatory state.” Hence, by the time of the transition to a 
civilian regime in 1983, neoliberal restructuring was institutionalized, and the 
governments that followed either readily adopted or had to abide by neoliberal 
measures. Consequently, the Hayekian ideal of turning each and every sphere 
of life into a version of the “free market” marked the 1980s and after. 
Consider the provision of social services in the 1980s, 1990s, and 2000s. The 
programs, plans, and reports prepared and implemented in this period show 
the gradual dominatio of society by an entrepreneurial mentality. Throughout 
these three decades, ' ublic expenditure on social services was consistently 
questioned, with the implicit premise being that such services should be 
privatized. Reports o>repared by business circles even called for “shock 
therapy” in line with the Chilean model, though its failure to alleviate poverty 
is no secret. For the Turkish bourgeoisie, the “success” of the Chilean model 
lay in the policies that were effectively carried out under a dictatorial regime, 
creating a political reality in which market forces could encroach on social rights 
without opposition.” 


The Law on Social Security and General Health Insurance: 
Rationalization and Opposition 


The new social security law (Law on Social Security and General Health 
Insurance) represents a significant step in the ongoing process of the 
commodification of social security and public health in Turkey. Reflecting their 
understanding of the experiences with structural adjustment policies in Latin 
America, the Turkish neoliberals saw a choice between two styles: a radical 
transformation as in Chile or a more gradual transition as in Argentina. The 
tide of events suggests that Turkish neoliberal policy makers opted for the 
latter. First, the state curtailed its social responsibilities in the transition to the 
regulatory state model. Second, the regulatory state itself has been going 
through a process of dissolution. Preceding the new social security law, policies 
encouraging private insurance schemes were pursued in the early 2000s, and 
then a new Labor Law (2003) was enacted, legally consolidating the priority 
of workfare over welfare. 

The current ruling party, the Justice and Development Party (JDP), under 
whose leadership the new social security law was enacted, is the most decisive 
adherent of the neoliberal paradigm in all spheres from the legal to socio- 
cultural. The JDP’s electoral success has allowed it to play this leading role. It 
is the only political party since the 1990s that has been able to form a single- 
party majority government. It is also significant that despite its persistent 
attempts to privatize the social sphere in its first term in government 
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(2002-07), the party made considerable gains in the 2007 general elections. 
It certainly owes this gain to its synthesis of Islam and nationalism, which 
appeals to the conservative majority of the Turkish electorate. The party also 
pursued populist policies on the eve of elections, which further contributed to 
the party’s success. The JDP’s populism, long espoused by its neoliberal 
mentors, embraced charity combined with Islamic sentiments. The JDP’s 
program was also aided by the legacy of the post-1980 political turn, which 
continues to restrict the activism of the socialist left in institutional politics. 
This, in turn, has contributed to the fragmentation of the socialist left, to the 
benefit of the JDP. 

The political context in which the JDP, and center-right governments in 
general, have built hegemonic blocs has been marked by a “patchwork” style 
of politics. Briefly, the rise of identity politics that began in the late 1980s and 
gained widespread appeal throughout the 1990s has served to divide the 
opposition and strengthen the position of neoliberals. The left has so far failed 
to develop an effective agenda to overcome these divisions. 

The JDP’s success has also maintained its political base and convinced 
voters of the indispensability of neoliberalism by using a liberal discourse, 
especially in its first term in office. This liberal accent was shown in the 
party’s commitment to Turkey’s accession to the European Union and the 
promises that the JDP government included in its National Programs. The 
promises and the legal reforms made by the JDP support a perception of the 
party as a liberalizing force against the authoritarian politics of the past. 
Meanwhile, the party’s conciliatory attitude toward pro-military circles and its 
opposition to hawkish secularists has allowed it to garner support from 
conservatives, liberal intellectuals, and youth. Likewisé, the party’s relatively 
tolerant attitude toward the issue of ethnic identity, including state-sponsored 
broadcasts in Kurdish and the inclusion of a Kurdish channel (TRT 6) in the 
state radio and television network, have also reinforced this perception. In this 
respect, it is possible to note that the JDP symbolizes the current model of 
center-right politics in Turkey. While the past representatives of center-right 
political identity fell short of standing firm against the military’s domination 
and a hawkish interpretation of secularism and the Kurdish issue, the JDP 
seems to have been successful in putting into force a liberal version of Turkish- 
Islamic synthesis.? Thus, it might be argued that today’s JDP represents a 
political identity in the making—one that is constantly reproduced through a 
fragile amalgam of a conservative socio-cultural outlook, a certain version of a 
Turkish-Islamic synthesis, and the neoliberal economic program-—and the 
policies that result might appear to have liberalizing consequences. 

In the final analysis, the first JDP government (2002-07) can be 
considered in terms of synthesizing Islam and ‘Turkish nationalism into a 
neoliberal framework. The Islam that the JDP has been promoting is Islam as 
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a cultural phenomenon rather than political Islam. This state of affairs works 
to the advantage of the party in three respects. First, appealing to Islam on a 
socio-cultural basis helps the party to fend off the claims of the hawkish 
secularists that the JDP is a pro-Islamist political party. Second, it works to 
convince the Western allies of Turkey that the JDP is the best possible 
example of a moderate Islamic standpoint—one which neither denies Western 
values nor Muslimhood as the most comprehensive cultural trait of the Turkish 
population. Third, it is also functional in terms of reproducing the already 
established connection between Muslimhood and Turkishness, thus giving the 
party a centrist appearance. The JDP’s version of nationalism, however, can 
be considered a “banal nationalism.”'® Though the party differs from the 
statist and hawkish nationalists in its approach to the Kurdish and Armenian 
issues, its deeds on these issues have been mainly of a lip service character. 

All in all, the success of the JDP in two subsequent general elections and 
in the rapid enactment of the Law on Social Security and General Health 
Insurance should be read in terms of: (1) its liberal version of a Turkish- 
Islamic synthesis, which combines a neoliberal approach to poverty with Islamic 
charity networks; (2) the failure of the center-left to propose alternatives to 
neoliberalism; as well as (3) the failure of the left to appeal to the populace in 
terms of rights that go beyond the abstract liberal notions of equality and 
liberty. 

When the JDP government began complaining about the existing social 
security system in 2002 they stressed three points: its costs were out of 
control, the system was fragmented, and it made the labor market less flexible. 
First, they argued that the previous system had become a black hole, absorbing 
invaluable financial resources from the national budget and yet still failing to 
fulfill its functions properly. If this continued, the whole system would collapse. 
According to the neoliberals, the financial solvency of the social security system 
was being destabilized by the early retirement age, high rates of informal 
employment, high levels of retirement benefits, short contribution periods, 
systemic failures to collect premiums, and the systematic efforts by employers 
and, to a lesser extent employees, to underreport wages earned in order to 
minimize premium payments.'' Therefore, contributions to the system had to 
be increased and costs reduced by increasing premiums paid, extending the 
contribution period, and limiting benefits received. 

There were problems with Turkey’s social insurance mechanisms. They 
were designed to function as self-sustaining systems, but they did not have an 
autonomous structure that would have allowed them to make investments to 
increase their resources. In addition, national governments often intervened and 
used their resources to finance other projects.'2 As a result of the periodic 
populist policies that placed undue burdens on these institutions, they began 
to show deficits and had to rely on transfers from the state budget. This 
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destabilization of the funds fueled the political hysteria affecting all successive 
governments, culminating in the proposals for social security reform. However, 
in all of the reform proposals, it was clear that the burdens of reform were to 
be borne by the workers. 

The second neoliberal argument criticized the fragmentation of the social 
security system. Social security was provided through three main institutions, 
serving different occupational groups: the Pension Fund for Civil Servants 
(1949), the Social Insurance Institution (1964) for contracted laborers, and 
` the Social Security Organization for the Self-Employed (1971). The latter two 
entities also had special arrangements for those making a living in agriculture, 
either as contracted workers or as owners of business (1983). This fragmented 
structure and the lack of uniformity in norms and standards created hierarchies 
among the beneficiaries of social insurance.!? 

In addition to these, the Social Assistance and Solidarity Encouragement 
Fund was instituted in 1986 with the aim of aiding the poor and destitute 
(Article 1). However, the fund did not have a stable financial basis and 
service provision was arbitrary.'* Another similar arrangement that targeted the 
poorest of the poor was the Green Card system (1992). The government 
issued green cards, to be handed out to those in poverty, and these cards 
enabled them to receive health services in state-sponsored hospitals without 
making any payments. At the beginning, the system covered only the expenses 
of in-hospital treatment; it was anticipated that the costs of outpatient 
treatment or the costs of medicine should be covered by the Social Assistance 
and Solidarity Encouragement Fund (Article 11). In 2004, this law was 
amended, and as of 2005, green card holders benefited from all health-related 
services without having to make any payments. While this made the JDP 
more popular among the poor, it also led to complaints that benefits provided 
through the Green Card system motivated people to misuse and abuse the 
system. It was alleged that most of the people benefiting from the free 
medicine provided through the system were not actually in poverty. There were 
so many rumors that after some time it became impossible to tell urban 
legends from fact. As a panacea for these problems, the JDP trumpeted the 
idea of integrating these institutions under one national institution, namely, the 
Social Security Institution. The initial measures that the first JDP government 
took were tactful, in that they appealed to popular frustration with the 
hierarchical and fragmented nature of the old social security system. One such 
measure that the JDP used to mitigate the dire consequences of its neoliberal 
agenda was the standardization of the right to health. Briefly, the insured, 
regardless of the institution, gained the right to apply to all hospitals (public 
and private) for treatment. 

The third reason was the supposedly rigid structure of the labor market.'® 
It was argued that the previous legislation made employers reluctant to employ 
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more workers and created a tendency towards informal employment. Here, the 
mentality behind the newly enacted Labor Law was echoed: work security 
meant first and foremost the security of the employer. In this perspective, 
employer security is assumed to encourage investment and to result in a 
decrease in the levels of unemployment and in the reduction of informal labor. 
The state is envisaged as “an ‘enabling state’ that exists to protect a limited 
set of private rights, and to create the conditions for the flourishing of 
markets.” !7 

Immediately after the enactment of the Labor Law. the JDP government 
prepared the Transformation in Health Program (2004). This introduced the 
basic concepts of the social security law that it first tried to implement in 
2006.'® However, that law was challenged in the Constitutional Court by then 
president Ahmet Necdet Sezer. The court ruled that the law violated the 
constitution. The JDP government then decided to carry on the reform process, 
by taking into account the grounds of the ruling. 

As part of the revision process, the JDP in 2008 tactically and cynically 
resorted to seeking the consent of the Labor Platform, formed by workers’ and 
civil servants’ unions and democratic mass organizations. However, this last 
minute maneuver by the party was nothing beyond a token gesture of 
“searching for social consensus.” The proposals of the Labor Platform that 
benefited the working class and the disadvantaged were given scant attention, 
and most of them were rejected by the government.'? Furthermore, the 
information on the law disseminated by the mainstream media was for the 
most part provided by the leading cadres of the JDP government and/or by 
neoliberal economists. 

Despite the attempts of opposing social groups (most prominently the 
Labor Platform and the Initiative to Improve Women’s Labor and 
Employment) dissenting voices were largely ignored by media. Thus, public 
consciousness was oriented to the need for, and not to the “how” of the 
reform, reflecting the consolidation of the shift in class “alliance between the 
bourgeoisie, bureaucracy, and the workers.”2° Thus, the workers in the informal 
sector, who did not benefit from the previous “corporatist insurance system,” 
were encouraged to ally themselves with those who were, in fact, their class 
enemies.*! 

Contributing to this state of affairs was, of course, the government's 
adoption of the neoliberal hostility to labor. activism, most recently attested by 
the brutal crushing of the May 1, 2008, worker demonstrations by the police 
forces. Likewise, the patchwork “populist” style of politics that we noted above 
proved useful: The law on social security got quick parliamentary approval in 
the midst of distracting discussions around the headscarf issue, which | were 
revived during the deliberations on constitutional reform. 
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The Law—Commodifying Human Life, Once Again! 


The new law on social security is comprised of two sections: social 
insurance and health insurance. In many respects, the law curtails the rights of 
the working population, increasing the costs of social insurance for the 
employed while, at the same time, limiting the kinds and the levels of the 
benefits received. It substantiates the pay-as-you-go structure of the social 
insurance system in Turkey by collecting premiums for social insurance and 
general health insurance separately, introducing marginal payments for health 
services, and depriving those with premium debts of the protection and services 
offered. On the positive side, the legislation establishes the state’s 
responsibility to make contributions to the social security system. However, the 
state’s contribution is fixed at a very low level, comprising only one-fourth of 
the premiums collected. 

The law claims to address the problems of the old social security system by 
raising the retirement age, lengthening the contribution period, and reducing 
retirement, disability, and survivor benefits and pensions. As for health 
insurance, it includes the application of additional fees and marginal payments 
for health services received, and raises to the highest limit the additional fees 
that can be demanded from the insured individual and her/his dependents. 

The law anticipates the gradual fixing of the retirement age at sixty-five for 
both men and women, with a contribution period of 7,200 workdays. 
Proponents rationalize this change by pointing out the aging of the population, 
presumably a source of grave problems in the imminent future. Ironically, 
however, Turkey has a young population with relatively high birth rates. The 
ratio of the aging population to the whole population for the years between 
1995-04 was 5 percent, while for the years 2004-07 it was 6 percent. Aging 
may create problems in the future, but that future is not near. It is not age 
but rather the scarcity of employment opportunities that is the most pressing 
problem that the Turkish economy faces. Thus, neither the diagnosis nor the 
prescription is correct. 

In Turkey, as elsewhere, employers are reluctant to employ people over 
fifty. When there is an abundance of unemployed young workers, employers 
are more than eager to replace older people with them. A high retirement age 
is then bound to cause problems for older workers. Even when insured workers 
fulfill the condition of 7,200 working days, they need to wait until the age of 
sixty-five to be entitled to retirement benefits. Since they obviously cannot just 
wait, they need to keep on working if they can. In many cases, this is virtually 
impossible. Thus, it is. more than likely that fixing the retirement age at sixty- 
five will increase poverty in Turkey. 

And, supposing that workers do reach the legal retirement age, will they 
be able to maintain a decent standard of living? As a result of other changes 
in the law this is not very likely. Under the previous law, the first ten years of 
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working life contributed to the retirement pension the most, with the 
contribution ratio decreasing over time. In the new system, the proportion of 
income contributed to the retirement pension is a constant 2 percent. This 
serves two purposes. First, it seems to encourage the workers to work longer. 
However, it also discourages work: if workers decide to carry on working after 
retirement, cutbacks of 30 percent from their wages are made. Second, it 
reduces the income levels at retirement: before the law the total (average) ratio 
contributing to the retirement pension was 2.6 percent, after the law it is 2 
percent. 

. The legislation also reduces the correction factor used in the calculation of 
the retirement pension from 100 to 30 percent of the growth in GDP. In the 
case of widows and orphans, monthly pay is recalculated only on the basis of 
the inflation rate, and they are not allowed a share from the growth in GDP 
Similarly, the minimum level of payments to seasonal workers, temporary 
workers, and part-time workers have been eliminated, as have the minimum 
level for monthly payments to those who have suffered an occupational accident 
or illness resulting in a disability of 25 percent or more. 

The cut in benefits is accompanied by an increase in the costs to recipients 
for the social services provided. With respect to health insurance, for every 
service received additional contributions and marginal payments are demanded 
from the insured. The law has been promoted as providing health security to 
the whole population and is a mandatory insurance plan, which for the JDP 
means universal health insurance. However, everyone, except those with a 
monthly income of less than one-third of the minimum wage, is required to 
pay premiums at the rate of 12.5 percent of income. The premiums for people 
currently holding a green card—if they still qualify for it after the means- 
testing under the new legislation—and for those under the age of eighteen are 
paid by the state. The law says that those with premium debts will be denied 
health security benefits, and the Social Security Institution is authorized to 
enforce these debts through property seizure. However, even regular premium 
payments do not entitle the insured to free-of-charge services.2? 

It is clear that the new law contains arrangements that further deepen the 
already existing insecurity and poverty among the working population. And for 
the specifically disadvantaged social groups the situation is worse. For example, 
for women, the largest disadvantaged group in Turkey, the formal equality of 
the law masks factual inequalities. One example is the equalizing of the 
retirement age for men and women. The argument for a different retirement 
age of men and women is based on the disadvantaged position of women on 
the one hand, and the additional burden of unpaid domestic labor on the 
other. The difference is a kind of positive discrimination that serves to 
compensate the additional work done by women.” This, the new law 
precludes. 
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Here, we are not arguing that the previous social security structure was 
supportive of women’s emancipation. On the contrary, that law too worked for 
the reproduction of the exploitative mechanisms of patriarchy and the 
dominance of capital. What is new is the deepening of the patriarchal setting 
of social life and the domination of capital under the liberal mask of equality 
and liberty—certainly defined in terms of the market. As Giilnur Acar Savran 
notes in her analysis of the draft law on social security and general health 
insurance, “the old law foresaw women’s dependency to the family and that 
they would not work outside the home.”’4 The current regulations, in contrast, 
while treating women the same as men in the labor market—thus fulfilling the 
liberal resolution for gender equality—also force an increase in women’s 
domestic labor.” This state of affairs amounts to a deepening of the double 
servitude of women rather than their emancipation. For example, the cut in 
survivors’ pensions ‘are detrimental to women, since they comprise the majority 
who benefit from these pensions. In this respect, the policymakers were careful 
not to skip anything when it entailed the curtailing of rights, but in matters 
such as funeral and breastfeeding aids, they relegated the authority to the 
Social Security Institution. The legislation does not contain any legal mandate 
as to the level of payments for such aids. It is the authority of the Social 
Security Institution to decide the level, making the provision and the level of 
the aid arbitrary. As a result of these arrangements, the legislation is most 
likely to increase the “feminization of poverty” in Turkey. 

Within the area of health insurance, too, women will bear the most 
negative impacts of the legislation. The previous system granted women the 
right to health service benefits as dependents of their fathers, so long as they 
were not themselves employed or married. With the new legislation, just as 
men are excluded from the coverage of social insurance coverage as dependents 
of their families upon reaching the age of eighteen (or twenty-five if they are 
in college), women also are excluded from health insurance coverage as 
dependents of their families. Considering the low rates of women’s employment 
in Turkey, it is clear that the regulation forces a large portion of the population 
out of the social security system. That women are no longer entitled to health 
security as the dependents of their families forces them either into marriage, to 
benefit from’ insurance as the dependent of a husband, or into accepting 
unfavorable working conditions. 

Moreover, within a patriarchal family structure, it is the man who decides 
how the family spends its money and since the new legislation anticipates 
additional charges and payments upon receiving health services, it is more than 
likely that most women and many children will not receive medical services. 
Read in terms of the smooth synthesis between neoliberal economic preferences 
and conservative sociocultural ones, such policies clearly demonstrate the kind 
of society the JDP government has in mind, and testifies to how damaging 
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conservative governments can be for the material conditions of women.?° Thus, ` 
the percentage of women participating in the workforce has steadily declined 
throughout the JDP’s term in government.” 

Lastly, though the alleged rigidity of the labor market is not mentioned in 
official documents, it was a frequent theme in the speeches made by the 
leading cadres and economists of the JDP Unemployment and informal 
employment are the two major problems for the Turkish economy in general 
and the social security system in particular. The situation is acute; the 
combined rate of formal and informal employment is around 50 percent.2® A 
great proportion of families earn wages below the subsistence level, many 
having little or no access to social security. Commodification has only deepened 
inequalities and reinforced hierarchies. As discussed above, the legislation 
entails coverage for those working in flexible employment: Upon their “request” 
and “wish,” and by paying the anticipated premiums, they can benefit from 
the security afforded by the system. In other words, the legislation entails 
theoretical inclusion but actual exclusion. 

Indeed, the high rates of unemployment and informal employment put the 
lie to the claim that labor markets in Turkey have a rigid structure.?? What is 
rigid is the profits of the capitalists. They have not invested in production, but 
have tried since at least the early 1980s to make money through money, 
refusing to make investments in the production of either goods or services. The 
gap created by the gradual retreat of the state from such production was to be 
filled by private enterprises. However, the capitalists have sought high profits 
by investing in the real estate of formerly public enterprises. In such 
circumstances, it is more apt to talk about the rigidity of capitalism’s obsession 
with profits than the rigidity of the labor market. 

In this respect too, women are the most disadvantaged group. In many 
speeches, JDP members emphasized that the protection afforded to women 
precluded their chances of employment. Even minor contributions, such as the 
opening of daycare centers in the workplace, are seen as unnecessary costs. It 
is not that the capitalists in Turkey do not want women to join the labor force. 
They just want them to be employed in particular ways (which also fit a 
patriarchal way of doing things), in short-term, flexible arrangements entailing 
no prestige, security, or benefits. It is no surprise that there are no 
arrangements within the legislation that establish incentives for women’s 
employment: there are no quotas, no promotions. The legislation only serves 
to diminish the conditions of women, forcing them to accept whatever 


-employment they can find, under whatever terms. In a patriarchal setting, 


forcing women into the labor market means accepting the exploitative conditions 
rather than helping them to free themselves of their dependent positions in 
their families. 

In summary, the recipe of the JDP government for improving the financial 
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balance of the social security system has been to transfer the burden of the 
system to the insured. With the previous system, the main problem was low 
deposits into the system, resulting from the state's lack of contribution, the 
informal market, and increasing poverty, intensified by the insecure, flexible 
labor market. The new framework does not resolve these issues. 


Whose Security Is It? 


Neoliberal ideology considers social security spending to be an injurious 
intervention into the functioning of the market. In a market setting, every good 
has a price and social security is no exception. To ensure this, neoliberal policy 
makers around the world, with support from international agencies such as the 
International Monetary Fund, World Bank, and World Trade Organization, 
inaugurated a rigorous attack against state-sponsored social security systems. To 
a great extent, they have succeeded in attaining their objectives. Definitive in 
this turn of events was the rigid and unyielding power of capitalism, which 
demanded an end to working-class security, as well as the exclusion of a ` 
greater part of the population from the social security system. The result has 
been the deepening and diversification of poverty.?” 

In Turkey, in each reform initiative since the early 1990s, governments have 
tried to finance deficits by increasing the contributions made by individuals, 
gradually turning a social right into a commodity. The new legislation is the 
ultimate step in the. exclusion of social security from the rights of citizens. 
Thus, either security must be obtained in the marketplace or it must be 
gained as a result of another person’s or institution’s benevolence. The 
combination of charitable work with market priorities has long been an asset of 
the new right. The JDP is not an exception in this respect, since works of 
charity, colored with Muslim sentiments, are both in line with the neoliberal 
mentality and more profitable politically. The end results turn citizens into 
customers and dissolves the state as an institution with responsibility for the 
well-being of its citizens. Political space is modeled after the marketplace. 

It is legitimate, in these circumstances, to ask, whose security is it? It is 
certainly not the security of the citizens who encounter hardships during their 
work life or at retirement, and it is not the security of the poor, the destitute, 
and the disadvantaged. Rather, it is the security of those who are able to 
afford it. Meanwhile, the security of the capitalists and their profits has been 
maintained and strengthened. The law on social security repeals all that can 
be considered protective legislation. In this respect, there is nothing social in it. 
Pursuing the neoliberal path, the legislation teaches us that every commodity 
has a certain price in the market, that our life is itself a commodity. 
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Joan Robinson has somewhere remarked that a political movement strong 
enough to reform capitalism would also be strong enough to introduce socialism. 
This may be an exaggeration, but for the United States at any rate the 
element of exaggeration is probably considerably smaller than might at first 
appear. For, as the preceding discussion shows, in this country the effective 
reform of capitalism even in only one of its aspects—though to be sure a very 
important one—would require the institution of responsible government, and 
-this is something that the American ruling class from the time of the Founding 
Fathers has always fought against tooth and nail. Checks and balances, states 
rights, local autonomy, political cartels rather than political parties—all these 
are integral parts of a system designed to make the country a utopia for the 
private sovereignties of property and business. Can we really be so sure that it 
is an exaggeration to say that a movement strong enough to master this 
political anarchy and replace it by a system of responsible government would 
also be strong enough to socialize these ale sovereignties> 

—Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, 
“The Hope and Shame of the Cities,” Monthly Review, April 1959 
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It seems that nearly everyone publicly supports the reunification of Korea— 
the governments of the United States, North Korea, and South Korea, as 
well as the great majority of people in both North and South Korea. This 
should make us all nervous because it means that different people mean 
different things when they talk about reunification. We need to think carefully 
about what we mean when we offer our own support for reunification or, said 
differently, we need to stop thinking about reunification as unambiguously 
good and start thinking about it as a contested process. The obvious point is 
that a sound reunification process will greatly increase the likelihood of a 
desirable reunification outcome. One of our tasks then is to support Korean 
efforts to advance a reunification process that will be truly responsive to the 
needs of the Korean people. 

Generally speaking, the U.S. media presents us with two choices when 
talking about reunification: we can choose between a fast absorption of North 
Korea by South Korea (similar to the German experience) or a gradual 
absorption of North Korea by South Korea (where the process happens slowly 
so that the North does not collapse and the overall costs of reunification are 
kept to a minimum).' Both alternatives assume that the desired outcome will 
involve the expansion (and strengthening) of the existing South Korean political 
economy. Actual reunification—where the people of two separate states 
develop a common program to produce a new political economy for a reunified 
country—is just not talked about. 

This is largely because there is an assumption that the North will never 
have sufficient power actually to force meaningful negotiations and that there is 
nothing of value in the Northern experience. There is no doubt that the 
people of North Korea need and deserve a new system. But, it is also 
important for us to keep in mind that working people in South Korea also 
need and want significant transformation of their own system. This means that 
we should not conceive of reunification simply in terms of competing national 
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interests—looking to see which state gains the most—but rather we must also 
be sensitive to competing class interests, which are not the same as national 
interests or bounded by national borders. 

This brings me to the heart of my presentation today—the need for a 
change in the South Korean political economy and the critical importance of a 
progressive reunification strategy for realizing this change. 


Growth and Crisis 


South Korea is generally thought of as a development success story, a 
model for other third world countries, and therefore an attractive base upon 
which to build a new Korea. However, things are far from what they may 
seem. 

The story of South Korea’s rapid and sustained export-led growth from 
the early 1960s to the mid-1990s is complex but, at the risk of oversimplifying, 
this growth was made possible by four main factors, two domestic and two 
international. The domestic factors were state direction of economic activity 
(which meant control over the activities of the large South Korean 
conglomerates called chaebol) and state repression of labor. The international 
factors were Japanese willingness to sell technology, components, and 
machinery to the chaebol, and U.S. willingness to provide political and financial 
support to the South Korean government and a market for South Korean 
exports. The South Korean people were in essence subjected to a forced . 
march, mostly under military dictatorship, which resulted in a significant 
national economic transformation.2 Most analysts assumed that these four 
factors were relatively stable and therefore confidently predicted the country’s 
continual economic progress. They were mistaken. 

South Korea’s growth strategy began to unravel beginning in the late 
1980s, and largely as a result of contradictions generated by the country’s 
very successes. South Korea achieved very rapid growth in this period and also 
its very first trade surpluses. These surpluses gave the chaebol new 
independence from the state, allowing them to engage in more speculative 
rather than productive investments. The years and pattern of growth also led 
to the creation of massive industrial cities with working-class majorities and 
finally a massive explosion of worker strikes in 1987, which led to the 
formation of new democratic unions and big wage gains. 

South Korea’s export sticcesses in this period also threatened Japanese 
producers, leading them to withhold key inputs from South Korean exporters. 
Finally, South Korea’s trade surpluses, which were largely achieved through 
sales in the U.S. market, provoked the U.S. government to pressure South 
Korea to revalue its currency and open its markets to U.S. goods, and firms. 
These developments quickly began to undermine South Korea’s export drive— 
the export growth rate fell from 36.2 percent in 1987, to 28.4 percent in 
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1988, 5.7 percent in 1989, and 3 percent in 1990.7 

And these developments were compounded by yet others. As a result á 
foreign, especially Japanese investment, a number of Southeast Asia countries, 
like Malaysia, Thailand, and Indonesia, also began producing and exporting 
goods that competed with South Korean products. By the mid-1990s, China 
had also become a major export platform for foreign multinationals. Unable to 
compete on the basis of either low labor costs or modern technology, South 
Korea began running bigger and bigger trade deficits and South Korean firms 
bégan running bigger and bigger losses. In 1996, the forty-nine largest business 
groups recorded profits of just $32 million on combined sales of $274 billion, 
for a rate of profit of just 0.1 percent. 

The South Korean state was largely powerless to respond. It could no 
longer control the chaebol. It certainly could not control the Japanese or U.S. 
governments. And it was unable to control the economic ‘strategies of other 
_ East Asian countries. So, it turned its attention to workers, repeatedly 
attacking the labor movement in an effort to restore corporate profitability. 
However, the labor movement had become strong enough to resist. For 
example, trade unions launched a general strike in 1996 in opposition to new 
repressive labor legislation. 

Finally, in 1997, the economy collapsed. Several of the largest chaebol were 
forced into bankruptcy in the first half of the year, months before the start of 
the more generalized East Asian financial crisis. Foreign investors soon 
recognized South Korea’s economic fragility and responded by selling their 
stocks and bonds and refusing to renew loans. With the economy heading into 
free fall, the South Korean government was forced to turn to the IMF. The 
country’s GDP fell by over 6 percent in 1998. In short, the South Korea 
economy was laid low by a structural crisis, one that was years in the making. 


Restructuring 
There are two important things to say about the economic restructuring 


that followed the crisis of 1997-98.° The first is that the Japanese and U.S. 
governments turned down South Korean government requests for financial 
assistance, thereby allowing the crisis to worsen. They were no longer 
interested in supporting South Korean growth. The second is that the 
neoliberal/free market restructuring imposed on South Korea by the IMF 
(fronting for the U.S. government) also had the support of many chaebol. 
While the restructuring did weaken them relative to foreign capital, the chaebol 
had the structural power to survive the reforms. Moreover, they had already 
largely rejected the past planning system because it could no longer help them. 
Labor was their main target and they accepted restructuring because it 
- included a series of measures’ that helped shift the balance of class forces in 
their favor. Thus, it has been workers and small- and medium-sized firms that 
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have paid the heaviest price for South Korea’s restructuring. 


Post-Crisis Economic Dynamics 
South Korea’s economy grew rapidly in 1999 and 2000, leading the IMF 


to declare the neoliberal restructuring a success. However, growth slowed 
dramatically the following year and has remained significantly lower than in the 
past. South Korea’s post-crisis growth has rested on four pillars: government 
deficit spending, foreign direct investment, consumer spending, and exports. 
We can appreciate the country’s declining economic prospects by examining 
the trends affecting each of these pillars. 

Aggressive government deficit spending was absolutely critical to the 
economy’s initial rebound. But the level of spending could not be sustained. 
The deficits generated large public debt and the government soon came under 
IMF pressure to reduce its spending. 

Foreign investment also played an important role in boosting growth in the 
years immediately following the crisis. However, much of it was “vulture 
investment” that involved takeovers of South Korean assets at fire sale prices. 
Significantly, once the most attractive assets were purchased, foreign investment 
rapidly declined. At the same time, this investment has led to a significant 
denationalization of South Korean capital. For example, foreign investors 
account for over 40 percent of the nation’s total market capitalization, including 
majority shares in most large publicly trade firms such as Samsung Electronics 
and Hyundai Motor Company.® 

As government deficits and foreign investment declined, South Korea’s 
économic growth began to sink: The economy was saved temporarily in 2002 
because of a rise in consumer spending. Unfortunately, this spending was 
largely based on credit-card debt. Thanks to government support, the amount 
of credit card spending rose from $53 billion in 1998 to $519 billion in 2002. 
With cash advances and credit-card loans accounting for approximately’ two- 
thirds of all consumer transactions, it was not long before many households 
faced unsustainable debt levels.’ 

Frightened by the possibility of financial chaos from massive bankruptcies, 
the government was forced to take-steps to limit credit-card use. This led to a 
sharp fall in both private consumption and investment and a_ recession in 
2003. Private consumption fell again in 2004, and investment remained 
stagnant. There has not been much improvement in either in the following 
years. In fact, private spending as a percent of GDP hit a record low 48.3 
percent in the first half of 2008.8 

As a result of these trends, the South Korean economy is now more 
dependent then ever before on exports; exports in the first half of 2008 
accounted for 64.9 percent of GDP a record high.? The new wrinkle is that it 
is China, rather than the United States, that is now the main destination, 
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although most of South Korea’s exports to China are intermediate products 
that receive further processing in China and are then re-exported to the 
United States (as Chinese exports). Thus, South Korea’s growth prospects 
now rest on ever shakier pillars, most importantly the import capacity of the 
U.S.. economy.'® Moreover, there is an increasing disconnect between the 
country’s growth and the satisfaction of popular needs. 


Downward Spiral and Class Struggle 


` The government of past president Roh Moo-hyun (2003-07) responded to 
the country’s weakening economic position by launching a major campaign to 
reverse the decline in foreign investment. It established three free economic 
zones where foreign businesses can enjoy tax breaks and exemptions from 
various environmental and labor regulations. It pursued bilateral investment and 
free trade agreements with many countries, including Japan and the United 
States. And, it pursued an aggressive anti-labor offensive which included 
breaking strikes (through compulsory arbitration and police interventions) and 
new labor laws (which encouraged the use of temporary workers and made 
unionization more difficult). The current government led by President Lee 
Myung-bak (who was elected in December 2007) has generally promoted the 
same policies. 

Significantly, these efforts have so far failed to attract significant foreign 
investment. In fact, foreign direct investment actually recorded a net outflow of 
almost $1 billion in the first half of 2008, marking the first negative total since 
data collection on foreign direct investment (FDI) began in 1980.'' A major 
reason is that other countries, especially China, offer even more attractive 
investment packages. In 2004, the head of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Korea made this explicit when he said, “Korea’s competition is 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and China. Realize what your competition is, because 
investors can choose where to go.” He singled out the need for more “labor 
flexibility” in South Korea.'? 

Government efforts have also failed to stimulate domestic investment. In 
fact, the chaebol are steadily shifting production out of the country. FDI by 
South ‘Korean firms totaled $5.9 billion in 2003, $8.1 billion in 2004, $9.2 
billion in 2005, and $12.5 billion in the first three quarters of 2006.'3 And, 
China is the main location. According to the Korea Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, “about nine out of ten companies manufacturing products in 
Korea have plans to invest in China in the future, as the country’s low! 
production costs and the eager-to-please regulations make the market more 
attractive than Korea.”!4 

Signs of industrial hollowing out are already visible. For example, South 
Korean firms have largely stopped buying new equipment for their domestic 
operations. South Korean manufacturing spending on new plant and 
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equipment in 2004 was more than 4 percent lower than in 1996. Facility 
investment which grew at an annual rate of over 10 percent before 1996 has 
averaged only 1.1 percent over the first half of this decade.'? One consequefice 
is that employment in manufacturing is now on the decline. tard 

These trends are not just signifiers of future problems. Working people’ dare 
already paying a heavy price for South Korea’s post-crisis restructuring. Poverty 
rates have soared from approximately 9 percent in 1996 to 20 percent ‘in 
2006. The middle class is rapidly shrinking, falling from approximately’ 56 
percent of all households in 1996 to 44 percent in 2006. And inequality has 
hit record levels: the top 20 percent income bracket earned 4.5 times more 
than the bottom 20 percent in 1996 and 7.1 times more in 2006.'6 

Labor market restructuring is a major cause of these negative social trends. 
The percentage of workers with regular labor status fell from 58 percent before 
the crisis to 45 percent in 2006. And, irregular workers—now the majority of 
- the labor force—make “just over 50 percent of what regular workers earn in 
monthly wages.”!7 This outcome is a logical consequence of South Korean 
government and business efforts to boost corporate profitability and export 
competitiveness. 

A 2004 Korea Broadcasting System survey on the economic state of the 
nation provides perhaps the clearest evidence of the failure of neoliberalism to 
satisfy majority needs. As reported by the Korea Times, -the survey found 
that: “More than half of South Koreans feel that the current economic 
situation is worse than it was in late 1997 when the financial crisis shook the 
nation....In particular, 52.6 percent of the respondents said that their current 
living standards are worse than six years ago, while only 9.9 percent felt their 
living conditions would improve.”'® 


Reunification and the Struggle Ahead 


The post-crisis neoliberal restructuring has clearly been a disaster for the 
majority of South Korean working people. Even more tragically, South Korea is 
now trapped in a self-reinforcing downward spiral. The restructuring increased 
the economy’s dependence on foreign investment and exports. Thus, foreign 
firms and the chaebol find themselves in an excellent position to demand 
further concessions which if granted would only reinforce this same 
dependency. 

South Korean workers have tried to defend their interests through mass 
actions and strikes but they face significant structural constraints. In particular, 
their militancy just accelerates the capital outflow and allows the government to 
blame workers rather than corporate actions or its policies for South Korea’s 
growing economic difficulties. Tragically, many in the middle class accept this 
claim, making it easier for the government to resist (and repress) opposition to 
its policies. 
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Clearly, working people need a major structural transformation of their 
country’s political economy—a far from easy task. And, it is in the context of 
considering how best to approach this challenge that the issue of reunification 
becomes relevant. The division of the country continues to offer the South 
Korean government a powerful weapon to use against those seeking change. 
For example, the government continues to use the National Security Law 
(NSL) to arrest trade union leaders and repress union organizing and strikes. 
The government is also using the NSL to arrest social movement leaders as 
well as repress demonstrations, such as the one against the free trade 
agreement with the United States. 

The government also continues to use national security concerns to limit 
popular exposure to any ideas that might encourage critical thinking of 
alternatives. For example, in July 2008, the Ministry of National Defense 
ordered all branches of the military to restrict the access of those in the 
military to so-called “seditious books.” These books fall into one of three 
categories: pro-North Korean, anti-government and anti-U.S., and anti- 
capitalist. So far, twenty-three books have been listed. Military authorities have 
also instructed the services to block distribution of “dangerous” documents by 
requiring that all mail be opened in the presence of a military officer.'? In 
August 2008, the government arrested a university emeritus professor and 
seven other people on charges of violating the NSL. Their crime: they are 
members of an organization that has a Web site promoting socialism (even 
though the site also criticizes North Korea).?° ` 

Thus, without progress on reunification, worker organizing and progressive 
efforts to articulate and promote alternatives to the existing South Korean 
political economy will remain difficult if not impossible. There is, of course, no 
ready-made list of the changes that people in the South need or a plan for the 
ways these changes could be achieved as part of a reunification process. But 
what must be acknowledged is that a reunification that merely strengthens 
existing South Korean structures is not desirable for working people in the 
South as well as the North. Therefore, what must be developed is a strategy 
capable of clarifying the nature of desired changes and advancing a process of 
reunification with the potential for realizing them. 

A key component of that strategy must be dialogue. We need to fight to 
create space for dialogue across the DMZ—bringing together from the North 
and South: unions, to discuss appropriate labor laws and forms of workplace 
organization; educators, to design a new educational curriculum for a democratic 
reunified country; environmentalists, to shape an economic growth strategy that 
is sustainable; and women’s movements to advance and protect women’s 
rights.?! Such conversations have the ability to generate new visions (and more 
independent Northern organizational partners) and in the process help people 
on both sides of the DMZ. develop criteria for evaluating and (hopefully) 
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influencing the reunification strategies likely to emerge from their respective 
governments. Just preparing for such a dialogue is likely to help strengthen and 
unify social movements in the South and transform the South Korean political 
agenda in important ways. 

There are a number of things we in this country can do to help promote 
this process. We need to educate Americans about the destructive nature of 
the National Security Law and pressure Washington to demand that the 
South Korean government end its use. And we need to work to promote the 
normalization of relations between the United States and North Korea, which 
will help to create an atmosphere conducive to productive Korean cross-border 
talks. And we also need to promote an understanding in this country that 
people in the South and in the North will likely want to create a new political 
economy that will be significantly different from those that currently exist in 
the South and the. North and that it is their right to do’ so. 

Our efforts in this regard should not be thought of as a matter of altruism. 
Progress would mean a greatly reduced risk of a new war on the Korean 
peninsula, saving lives and allowing us to reduce ‘otir own huge military budget 

‘in favor of much needed social‘ spending. Moreover if. new social visions do . 
emerge, they just might stimulate new thinking in this country about 
possibilities for our own much needed social change: That, after all, is, what 
real solidarity is about. 
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It is now universally recognized that the U.S. economy is experiencing a 
deep downturn unlike anything seen since the 1930s. Hence, the question 
continually arises: How close’ is this to a depression? One way of answering is 
to look at the unemployment rate. The Great Depression hit bottom in 1933 
when unemployment peaked at 25 percent. Today the United States is losing 
jobs at the rate of 600,000 a month. But the official unemployment rate 
currently stands at 8.1 percent (seasonally adjusted, February 2009). This is 
the highest rate of official unemployment in a quarter-century, but hardly what 
is considered a depression-level rate, which is usually thought of as well into 
the. double-digits. 

However, it is increasingly apparent that the official unemployment rate is 
much too conservative in its measure of labor underutilization, causing some of 
the better economic analysts to place their emphasis on the most inclusive 
unemployment rate provided by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), known 
as the U-6 measure, as opposed to U-3 (the official unemployment rate). U-6 
is comprised of three components: (1) The “officially unemployed,” or U-3, 
those who are jobless and have looked for work in the past four weeks. Plus 
(2) “marginally attached workers,” or jobless individuals who desire 
employment and have looked in the past year but are not presently looking. 
(This includes as subcategories: [a] “discouraged workers” who consider the 
job market effectively closed to them; and [b] all other marginally attached 
workers, who often point to structural reasons for not pursuing employment, 
such as lack of childcare or transportation.) Plus (3) those “part time workers” 
who are part time for economic reasons and desire full-time employment. John ‘> 
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E. Bregger and Steven Haugen, “BLS Introduces a New Range of 
Alternative Unemployment Measures,” Monthly Labor Review 118, no. 10 
[1995].) The U-6 unemployment rate is currently at 16 percent (non- 
seasonally adjusted, February 2009). 

U-6 is clearly the most developed measure of the real unemployment rate. 
As Paul Krugman has argued, “the official unemployment rate [U-3] has 
been a poor guide to the reality of the labor market in recent years,” while 
U-6 is to be preferred as a more comprehensive measure (“Labor Market 
Deterioration,” New York Times blog, April 5, 2008). Still, it is worthwhile to 
note how far U-6 itself is from measuring labor underutilization. Some of the 
limitations of U-6 include the failure to account for the effects on 
unemployment figures of large numbers of people on Social Security disability, 
and a high incarceration rate (which falls on populations with a 
disproportionately high rate of unemployment). Both of. these arguably 
represent forms of “hidden unemployment” (See Hasmet M. Uluorta, The 
Social Economy [New York: Routledge, 2009], 48-49.) 

Indeed, dissatisfaction with the unemployment series, whether U-3 or U-6, 
has caused some analysts to turn to a separate measure sometimes known as 
the “jobless rate” (not to be confused with the colloquial use of the same term 
to refer to the unemployment rate). This is defined as the percentage of the 
civilian non-institutional population ages 25-54 (or prime working age) without 
a job. Since women’s labor force participation has changed radically in the last 
thirty years, drastically affecting these numbers, direct comparisons between 
the official unemployment rate and the jobless rate usually focus on men. 

The important fact is that although fluctuations in the unemployment and 
jobless rates for men followed each other closely until the 1980s, after that the 
unemployment rate fell while the jobless rate increased, widening the gap 
between the two. At present there is a 10 point gap between the two rates 
(with the unemployment rate for men in February 2009 at 8 percent and the 
jobless rate for men at 18 percent). This compares to about a 3 point 
separation between the unemployment and jobless rates for men in the mid- 
1970s. In fact, today’s jobless rate for men is currently 12 percentage points 
higher than it was in 1948 when it was only 6 percent. The jobless rate for 
all workers (women as well as men) at present (February 2009) is 23 percent. 
Clearly, where men in particular are concerned, the percentage of the prime- 
age population that is jobless has risen dramatically, well into double-digit 
levels, even without considering the effects of part-time employment. (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; Yoonsoo Lee and Beth Mowry, “Gender Differences in 
Employment Statistics,” Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank, May 13, 2008, 
http://www.clevelandfed.org/research/trends/2008/0508/04ecoact.cfm; Floyd 
Norris, “Many More Are Jobless Than Are Unemployed,” New York Times, 
April 12, 2008). 
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What does all of this add up to? Namely this: unemployment/ 
underemployment in the U.S. economy is massive and growing rapidly—a fact | 
which can no longer be disguised. To be sure, current measurements reflect 
the organization of labor markets in a capitalist society. Employers and 
government statisticians are mainly interested in how much slack there is in the 
economy and not in the level of human misery. Yet, a close examination 
reveals the depth of human misery as reflected in unemployment statistics is 
nonetheless profound. One out of every six workers is currently unemployed or 
underemployed according to the U-6 accounting. While close to one out of 
every four prime-age adults are jobless according to jobless rate calculations. 
Providing useful and (to the extent possible) rewarding employment for all is 
something that should be demanded of any economy. If the existing system 
cannot provide this, then reason and morality suggest that the underlying 
population should rise up and replace it with one that can. 


—March 6, 2009 


We learned belatedly of the death in February 2008 of Jane Wittman 
VanDeBogart, aged 67. As a student at Antioch College in the early 60s 
Jane worked as an intern at Monthly Review assisting in the editorial 
preparation for publication of Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital. 
In 1961 Jane traveled to Cuba with a student group, defying a State 
Department ban, for which she was tried and convicted. In a landmark case, 
the U.S. Supreme Court later reversed that outcome. She also worked with 
striking miners in Hazard, Kentucky, and with other Antioch students picketed 
a racist barber shop in Yellow Springs, Ohio. She continued to be politically 
active in antiwar, civil rights, feminist, and community organizations in her 
hometown of Woodstock, New York. Jane was always especially proud of her 
association with MR and Monopoly Capital. 


—0— 


It is...scarcely an over-statement to say that something like one half of the 
wood-pulp that goes through the paper mills, together with one half the man- 
power and mechanical equipment engaged in the paper industry and the 
printing trades, is consumed in the making of competitive sales [i.e. the sales 
effort], the net effect of which is to raise the prices paid for goods by the 
consumers. 

— Thorstein Veblen, Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise in 
Modern Times (New York: Augustus M. Kelley, 1964), 317. 
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The Ecological Revolution: 
Making Peace with the Planet 


by John Bellamy Foster 


Since the atomic bomb made its first appearance on the world stage in 1945, it has 
been clear that we possess the power to destroy our own planet. What nuclear weapons 
made possible, global environmental crisis, marked especially by global warming, has 
now made inevitable—if business as usual continues. 

The roots of the present ecological crisis, John Bellamy Foster argues in The 
Ecological Revolution, lie in capital’s rapacious expansion, which has now achieved 
unprecedented heights of irrationality across the globe. Foster compellingly demonstrates 
that the only possible answer for humanity is an ecological revolution: a struggle to make 
peace with the planet. Foster details the beginnings of such a revolution in human 
relations with the environment which can now be found throughout the globe, especially 
in the periphery of the world system, where the most ambitious experiments are taking 
place. 

This bold new work addresses the central issues of the present crisis: global warming, 
peak oil, species extinction, world water shortages, global hunger, alternative energy sourc-. 
es, sustainable development, and environmental justice. Foster draws on a unique range 
of thinkers, including Karl Marx, Thomas Malthus, William Morris, Albert Einstein, 
Hannah Arendt, Rachel Carson, Vandana Shiva, and Istvan Mészáros. The result is a 
startlingly radical synthesis, which offers new hope for grappling with the greatest chal- 
lenge of our age: what must be done to save the earth for humanity and all living species. 

ontents: 

PREFACE 

INTRODUCTION: The Ecological Revolution 

PART ONE: THE PLANETARY CRISIS 

1. The Ecology of Destruction ; 2, Ecology: The Moment of Truth; 3. Rachel 
Carson’s Ecological Critique; 4. Peak Oil and Energy Imperialism; 5. The Pentagon 
and Climate Change; 6. The Jevons Paradox: Environment and Technology under Capi- 
talism; 7. A Planetary Defeat: The Failure of Global Environmental Reform 
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Ecological Imperialism: The Curse of Capitalism 
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13. Envisioning Ecological Revolution; 14. Ecology and the Transition from Capi- 
talism to Socialism 
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This landmark text by Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy is a classic of 
twentieth-century radical thought, a hugely influential book that contin- 
ues to shape our understanding of modern capitalism. “This book... 
deals with a vital area of economics, has a unique approach, is stimulat- 
ing and well written. It represents the first serious attempt: to extend 
Marx’s model of competitive capitalism to the new conditions of monop- 
oly capitalism.” 




























— Howard J. Sherman, American Economic Review 
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the forests, fearing for their lives. They have no. access to food, to 
markets, to schools or healthcare. The thousands who have been moved 
into the camps of the government-backed peoples’ militia, the Salwa 
Judum, are also trapped in sordid encampments, which have to be 
guarded by armed police. Hatred, violence and brutality is Berge 
cynically spread, pitting the poor against the poorest. 

There is very little doubt that Dr ‘Sen is in prison because he 
spoke out against this policy of the State Government, because he 


. . opposed the formation of the Salwa Judum. His incarceration is meant 


to silence dissent, and criminalize democratic space.’ It is meant to 
create a wall of silence around the civil war in Chattisgarh. It is meant 
` to absorb all our attention so that the stories of the hundreds of other 
nameless, faceless people - those without lawyers, without the attention 
of journalists - who are starving and dying in the forests, go unnoticed 
and unrecorded. 

Tomorrow is World Health Day. Dr Binayak Sen spent the best 

part of his life working among the poorest people in India, who live far 
away from the government’s attentions, with no access to clinics, 
- hospitals, doctors or medicines. He has saved thousands from certain. 
' death from malaria, diarrhea, and other easily treatable illnesses. And 
yet, he is the one in jail, while those who boast openly about mass 
murder are free to go about their business, and even stand for 
elections. à 

What does this say about us? About who we are and where 

we're going? 


Arundhati Roy . 


` —o0o— 
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Editorial 








Is civil peace in Nepal endangered? 

Today, in May 2009, few familiar with recent events in Nepal woule 
dispute that the civil peace, whose origin dates from the unilateral cease- 
fire obeyed by the Peoples Liberation Army (“PLA”) from the start opm 
Dasain (Durgapuja) 2005, is endangered. 

In fact, civil peace in Nepal has been endangered continuously since it 
was first achieved. But the discipline of the PLA has preserved the 
peace, despite repeated provocations from the first declaration of the 
unilateral cease-fire. In December of 2005 the U.S. advised and trained 
Rangers Battalion landed, heavily armed, in helicopters in towns in central 
Rolpa, the heart of the then liberated district. But PLA discipline 
prevailed, they withdrew, and the Rangers were permitted to leave 
unmolested, without even a tear or rip in their new uniforms. In the 
months leading up to the success of the great urban rebellion of April 
2006, the “Second Janandolan,” civilian Maoist meetings in the 
countryside were attacked from helicopter gunships, and those who today 
command the Nepal Army were then ordering their troops to “shoot-to- 
kill” to enforce the Royal curfews in the cities. But the PLA kept its 


(continued on inside back cover) 
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Capitalism in Wonderland 
RICHARD YORK, BRETT CLARK, ano JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


In a recent essay, “Economics Needs a Scientific Revolution,” in one of 
the leading scientific journals, Nature, physicist Jean-Philippe Bouchaud, a 
researcher for an investment management company, asked rhetorically, “What 
is the flagship achievement of economics?” Bouchaud’s answer: “Only its 
recurrent inability to predict and avert crises.”' Although his discussion is 
focused on the current worldwide financial crisis, his comment applies equally 
well to mainstream economic approaches to the environment—where, for 
example, ancient forests are seen as non-performing assets to be liquidated, 
and clean air and water are. luxury goods for the affluent to purchase at their 
discretion. The field of economics in the United States has long been 
dominated by thinkers who unquestioningly accept the capitalist status quo 
and, accordingly, value the natural world only in terms of how much short-term 
profit can be generated by its exploitation. As a result, the inability of 
received economics to cope with or even perceive the global ecological crisis is 
alarming in its scope and implications. 

Bouchaud penetratingly observes, “The supposed omniscience and perfect 
efficacy of a free market stems from economic work done in the 1950s and 
1960s, which with hindsight looks more like propaganda against communism 
than plausible science.” The capitalist ideology that undergirds economics in 
the United States has led the profession to be detached from reality, rendering 
it incapable of understanding many of the crises the world faces. Mainstream 
economics’ obsession with the endless growth of GDP—a measure of “value 
added,” not of human well-being or the intrinsic worth of ecosystems and 
other species—and its failure to recognize the fundamental ecological 
underpinnings of the economy, has led to more than simply an inability to 
perceive the deterioration of the global environment. In fact, the problem goes 
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much deeper. Orthodox economics, like the capitalist system that it serves, 
leads to an “Après moi le déluge!” philosophy that is anything but sustainable 
in orientation. As Naomi Klein has said, there is something perversely 
“natural” about Disaster Capitalism? 


Economists in Wonderland 


The inherent incapacity of orthodox or neoclassical economics to take 
ecological and social costs into account was perhaps best exemplified in the 
United States by the work of Julian Simon. In articles and exchanges in 
Science and Social Science Quarterly and in his book The Ultimate Resource 
published at the beginning of the 1980s, he insisted that there were no 
serious environmental problems, that there were no environmental constraints 
on economic or population growth, and that there would never be long-term 
resource shortages. For example, he infamously claimed that copper (an 
element) could be made from other metals and that only the mass of the 
universe, not that of the earth, put a theoretical limit on how much copper 
could be produced. The free market if left unfettered, he contended, would 
ensure continuous progress into the distant future. These and other dubious 
assertions led ecologist Paul Ehrlich to refer to Simon as “an economist in 
Wonderland.”? 

Apologists for capitalism continue to occupy Wonderland, because it is only 
in Wonderland that environmental problems either do not really exist or can be 
solved by capitalism, which can also improve the quality of life for the mass of 
humanity. Bjorn Lomborg, a Danish statistician and political scientist (now an 
adjunct professor at the Copenhagen Business School), picked up Simon’s 
torch, publishing his salvo aimed at environmentalism, The Skeptical 
Environmentalist, in 2001. Lomborg argued, for example, that attempting to 
prevent climate change would cost more and cause more harm than letting it 
happen. Lomborg’s book was immediately praised to the skies by the mass 
media, which was looking for a new anti-environmental crusader. Soon after 
the publication of The Skeptical Environmentalist, environmental scientists 
documented the countless flaws (not all of them inadvertent) in Lomborg’s 
reasoning and evidence. Scientific American devoted part of an issue to four 
articles by leading scientists sharply criticizing Lomborg. As a result of its 
serious flaws, the book was rejected by the scientific community. Yet, despite 
the adamant rejection of The Skeptical Environmentalist by natural scientists, all 
of this seemed only to add to Lomborg’s celebrity within the corporate media 
system. The Economist touted the book and its conclusions, proclaiming it to 
be “one of the most valuable books on public policy,” having dispelled the 
notion of “looming environmental disaster” and “the conviction that capitalism 
is self-destructive.”* Time magazine in 2004 designated Lomborg as one of the 
100 most influential people in the world; while in 2008, Britain’s Guardian 
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“ywspaper labeled him as one of the “50 people who could save the planet.” 
In 2003 Lomborg organized what he called the “Copenhagen Consensus” 
rank the world’s leading problems. This was carried out through the writing 

* a number of reports on various global priorities by a group of hand-picked, 

ainly economic authorities, and then the subsequent ranking of these 

coblems by eight “experts”—all economists, since economists were declared to 

: the only experts on “economic prioritization,” i.e., decisions on where to 

ıt society’s resources. The eight Copenhagen Consensus economists not 

mrprisingly all ranked climate change at or near the bottom of the world’s 
senda, backing up Lomborg’s position.’ 

Lomborg’s 2007 book Cool It: The Skeptical Environmentalist’s Guide to 
lobal Warming was an extended attack on the Kyoto Protocol and all attempts 
ı carry out substantial cuts in greenhouse gas emissions. For Lomborg the 
«sential point was that, “all major peer-reviewed economic models agree that 
mtle emissions reduction is justified.” He relied particularly on the work of 
-ale economist William Nordhaus, a leading economic contributor to the 

mscussion of global warming, who has opposed any drastic reductions in 

~eenhouse gases, arguing: instead for a slow process of emissions reduction, on 

«e grounds that it would be more economically justifiable.® 


-conomists versus Natural Scientists 


Needless to say, establishment economists, virtually by definition, tend to 
e environmental skeptics. Yet they have an outsized influence on climate 
aolicy as representatives of the dominant end of capitalist society, before which 
«ll other ends are subordinated. (Social scientists other than economists either 
ide with the latter in accepting accumulation as the appropriate goal of society 
x are largely excluded from the debate.) In sharp contrast, natural and 
“shysical scientists are increasingly concerned about the degradation of the 
dlanetary environment, but have less direct influence on social policy responses. 

Mainstream economists are trained in the promotion of private profits as 
the singular “bottom line” of society, even at the expense of larger issues of 
human welfare and the environment. The market rules over all, even nature. 
Wor Milton Freedom the environment was not a problem since the answer was 
simple and straightforward. As he put it: “ecological values can find their 
natural space in the market, like any other consumer demand.”” 

Natural scientists, as distinct from economists, however, typically root their 
“nvestigations in a materialist conception of nature and are engaged in the 
study at some level of the natural world, the conditions of which they are 
much more disposed to take seriously. They are thus much less inclined to 
underrate environmental problems. 

The conflict between economists and natural scientists on global warming 
came out in the open as a result of an article by Nordhaus that appeared in 
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the leading natural science journal, Science, in 1993. Nordhaus projected th. 
the loss to gross world output in 2100 due to continuation of global warmir™ 
trends would be insignificant (about | percent of GDP in 2100). Pass 
conclusion clearly conflicted with the results of natural science since these san - 
business-as-usual trends could lead, according to the UN Intergovernments 
Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) scenarios at the time, to as much as 
5.8°C (10.4°F) increase in average global temperature, which for scientishm 
was nothing less than catastrophic for civilization and life itself. Nordhaus ha 
concluded in his article that attempts at emissions stabilization would be wors 
than inaction. This led to a number of strong replies by noted natural scientist 
(in letters to Science), who viewed Nordhaus’s analysis as patently absurd. 

Nordhaus subsequently defended his views by surveying a number c 
influential economists and scientists, asking them for their best guesstimates ` 
publishing his results in the American Scientist in 1994. The economists h: 
chose to survey agreed with him that climate change would have little effect o- 
the economy. Yet, the natural scientists saw the consequences as potential! 
catastrophic. One physical scientist responded by claiming that there was a 16 
percent chance under present trends of the complete destruction o 
civilization—similar views would likely be even more common today. Nordhau: 
observed that those who knew most about the economy were optimistic 
Stephen Schneider, a Stanford biologist and climate scientist (and a leading 
critic of both Lomborg and Nordhaus), retorted that those who knew mos' 
about the environment were worried. As Schneider summed up the debate ine 
1997 in his Laboratory Earth: “Most conventional economists...thought ever. 
this gargantuan climate change [a rise in average global temperature of 6°C]— 
equivalent to the scale of change from an ice age to an interglacial epoch in a 
hundred years, rather than thousands of years—would have only a few percent 
impact on the world economy. In essence, they accept the paradigm that 
society is almost independent of nature.”® 

Orthodox economists, it is true, often project economic costs of obal 
warming in 2100 to be only a few percentage points and therefore hardly 
significant, even at levels of climate change that would endanger most of the 
“higher” species on the planet and human civilization itself, costing hundreds 
of millions, if not billions, of human lives. 

The failure of economic models to count the human and ecological costs of 
climate change should not surprise us. Bourgeois economics has a carefully 
cultivated insensitivity to human tragedy (not to mention natural catastrophe) 
that has become almost the definition of “man’s inhumanity to man.” Thomas 
Schelling, a recipient of the Bank of Sweden’s Nobel Memorial Prize in 
Economic Sciences, and one of Lomborg’s eight experts in the Copenhageñy 
Consensus, is known for arguing that since the effects of climate change will 
fall disproportionately on the poorer nations of the global South, it is 
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yestionable how much in the way of resources the rich nations of the global 
dorth should devote to the mitigation of climate trends. (Schelling in his 
‘openhagen Consensus evaluation ranked climate change at the very bottom 
f world priorities. X)? Here one can’t help but be reminded of Hudson Institute 
‘lanners, who in the process of proposing a major dam on the Amazon in the 
arly 1970s contended in effect—as one critic put it at the time—that “if the 
ooding drowns a few tribes who were not evacuated because they were 
“upposed to be on higher ground, or wipes out a few forest species,’ who 
ares?”!'° Similarly, while chief economist of the World Bank, Lawrence 
“jummers, now Obama’s top economic advisor, wrote an internal World Bank 
maemo in which he stated: “the economic logic behind dumping a load of toxic 
vaste in the lowest-wage country is impeccable and we should face up to 
Maat.” He justified this by arguing: “The measurement of the costs of health- 
npairing pollution depends on the foregone earnings from increased morbidity 
and mortality. From this point of view a given amount of health-impairing 
wollution should be done in the country with the lowest cost, which will be 
mhe country of the lowest wages.”!' 


Discounting the Future 


Nordhaus—who ranks as one of the most influential mainstream 
sconomists on global warming today and is a cut above figures like Simon and 
=_omborg—has proposed, in his 2008 book A Question of Balance: Weighing 
the Options on Global Warming Policies, a go-it-slow strategy on combating 
mgreenhouse emissions.’ Nordhaus demonstrates here that despite impressive 
«credentials he remains hobbled by the same ideology that has crippled other 
mainstream economists. In essence this comes down to the belief that capitalism 
offers the most efficient response to questions of resource use, and indeed a 
sufficient answer to the world’s problems. 

A Question of Balance presents a fairly standard economic argument about 
how to address global climate change, although it is backed by Nordhaus’s 
own distinctive analyses using sophisticated modeling techniques. He 
acknowledges that global climate change is a real problem, and is human 
generated, arguing that it is necessary slowly to move away from carbon- 
emitting energy sources. Nevertheless, the central failures of his approach are 
that it assigns value to the natural environment and human well-being using 
standard economic measures that are fundamentally inadequate for this 
purpose, and that it fails properly to incorporate the possibility that an 
ecological collapse could utterly undermine the economy, and indeed the world 
as we know it. These failures, which are those of mainstream economics, are 
clearly apparent in his approach to discounting for purposes of estimating how 
much effort should be put into reducing carbon emissions. Roughly speaking, 
Nordhaus argues we should only invest a modest amount of effort in reducing 
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carbon emissions in the short term and slowly increase this over time, becar- 
he favors a high discount rate. 

The issue of discounting may seem esoteric to most people, but not 
economists, and deserves some examination. Discounting is fundamental 
about how we value the future relative to the present—insofar as it makes ar 
sense at all to attach numbers to such valuations. The “discount rate” can > 
thought of as operating in inverse relation to compound interest. Wh: 
“compounding measures how much present-day investments will .be worth : 
the future, discounting measures how much future benefits are worth today.” 
Estimation’ of the discount rate is based on two moral issues. First, there 
the issue of how we value the welfare of future generations relative to prese» 
ones (the time discount rate). As Nordhaus states, “A zero discount ra 
means that all generations into the indefinite future are treated the same; 
positive discount rate means that the welfare of future generations is reduce 
or ‘discounted’ compared with nearer generations.” A catastrophe affectin» 
humanity fifty years from now, given a discount rate of 10 percent, would hav 
a “present value” less than | percent of its future cost. Second, there is th 
issue of how wealthy future generations will be relative to present ones ar. 
whether it is appropriate to shift costs from the present to the future. If w, 
assume a high rate of economic growth into the indefinite future, we are‘ 
likely to avoid investing in addressing problems now, because we assume thé 
future generations will be wealthier than we are and can better afford t_ 
address these problems, even if the problems become substantially worse.'* 

The difficulty of the, discount rate, as environmental economist Fran 
Ackerman has written, is that, “it is indeed a choice; the appropriate discoun 
rate for public policy decisions spanning many generations cannot be deducec 
from private market decisions today, or from economic theory. A lower discounb 
rate places a greater importance on future lives and conditions of life. Tc 
many, it seems ethically necessary to have.a discount rate at or close to zero, 
in order to respect our descendants and create a sustainable future.”!> Indeed, 
the very notion of sustainability is about maintaining the environment for future 
generations. : 

Economic growth theorist Roy Harrod argued in the 1940s that discounting 
the future based on a “pure time preference” (the myopic preference for 
‘consumption today apart from all other considerations) was a “polite expression 
for rapacity.” A high discount rate tends to encourage spending on policies/ 
projects with short-term benefits and long-term costs as opposed to ones with 
high up-front costs and long paybacks. It therefore encourages “wait-and-see” 
and “go-it-slow” approaches to impending catastrophes, such as climate 
change, rather than engaging in strong preventive action.’® 

Nordhaus, like most mainstream economists, through his support of a high 
discount rate, places a low value on the welfare of future generations relative 
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to present ones, and assumes, despite considerable uncertainty in this regard, 
that future generations will be much wealthier than present ones. This leads 
him to argue against large immediate investments in curtailing climate change. 
He advocates putting a tax on carbon of $30 to $50 per ton and increasing 
this to about $85 by mid-century. Taxing carbon at $30 a ton would increase 
the price of gasoline by a mere seven cents a gallon, which gives one a sense 
of the low level of importance Nordhaus places on curtailing climate change as 
well as the future of humanity and the environment. Nordhaus has tripled his 
estimate of the loss to global economic output due to climate change in 2100, 
moving from his earlier estimate of almost | percent to nearly 3 percent in his 
latest study.'? Still, such losses are deemed insignificant, given a high discount 
rate, in comparison to the costs that would be incurred in any attempt to 
curtail drastically climate change today, leading Nordhaus to advocate a weak- 
kneed response. 

Nordhaus is particularly interested in countering the arguments presented 
in The Economics of Climate Change (commonly known as The Stern Review), 
the report written by Nicholas Stern (former chief economist of the World 
Bank) for the British government, which advocates immediate and substantial 
investments aimed at reducing carbon emissions. Stern, deviating from the 
practice of most orthodox economists, uses a low discount rate, arguing that it 
is morally inexcusable to place low value on the welfare of future generations 
and to impose the costs of the problems we generate on our descendants. 
Nordhaus discounts the future at roughly 6 percent a year; Stern by 1.4 
percent. This means that for Stern having a trillion dollars a century from now 
is worth $247 billion today, while for Nordhaus it is only worth $2.5 billion.'® 
Due to this, Stern advocates imposing a tax on carbon of greater than $300 
per ton and increasing it to nearly $1,000 before the end of the century.'® 
Lomborg in the Wall Street Journal characterized the Stern Review as “fear- 
mongering,” and referred to it in Cool It! as a “radical report,” comparing it 
unfavorably to Nordhaus’s work.”° 


The Unworldly Economists 


It is important to recognize that the difference displayed here between 
Nordhaus and Stern is fundamentally a moral, not a technical, one. Where 
they primarily differ is not on their views of the science behind climate change 
but on their value assumptions about the propriety of shifting burdens to 
future generations. This lays bare the ideology embedded in orthodox 
neoclassical economics, a field which regularly presents itself as using objective, 
even naturalistic, methods for modeling the economy. However, past all of the 
equations and technical jargon, the dominant economic paradigm is built on a 
value system that prizes capital accumulation in the short-term, while de- 
valuing everything else in the present and everything altogether in the future. 
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Some of the same blinders are in fact common in varying degrees to both 
Nordhaus and Stern. Nordhaus proposes what he calls an “optimal path” in 
economic terms aimed at slowing down the growth of carbon emissions. In his 
“climate policy ramp” emissions reductions would start slow and get bigger 
later, but would nonetheless lead eventually (in the next century) to an 
atmospheric carbon concentration of nearly 700 parts per million (ppm). This 
would present the possibility of global average temperature increases 
approaching 6°C (10.8°F) above preindustrial levels—a level that Mark Lynas 
in his Six Degrees compares to the sixth circle of hell in Dante’s Inferno.?! 

Indeed, with a level of carbon concentration much less than this, 500 ppm 
(associated with global warming on the order of 3.5°C or 6.3°F), the effects 
both on the world’s biological diversity and on human beings themselves would 
be disastrous. “A conservative estimate for the number of species that would 
be exterminated (committed to extinction)” at this level, according to James 
Hansen, director of NASA’s Goddard Institute for Space Studies, “is one 
million.” Moreover, rising sea levels, the melting of glaciers, and other effects 
could drastically affect hundreds of millions, conceivably even billions, of 
people. Hansen, the world’s most famous climatologist, argues that in order to 
avoid catastrophic change it is necessary to reduce atmospheric carbon to a level 
of 350 ppm.” 

Yet, the Stern Review itself, despite being designated as a “radical” and 
“fear-mongering” report by Lomborg, targets an atmospheric carbon 
concentration stabilization level of 480 ppm (550 ppm in carbon equivalent), 
which—if never reaching Nordhaus’s near 700 ppm peak (over 900 ppm 
carbon equivalent)—is sure to be disastrous, if the analysis of Hansen and 
most other leading climatologists is to be believed. Why such a high 
atmospheric carbon target? 

The answer is provided explicitly by the Stern Review itself, which argues 
that- past experience shows that anything more than a 1 percent average 
annual cut in carbon emissions in industrial countries would have a significant 
negative effect on economic growth. Or as the Stern Review itself puts it, “it is 
difficult to secure emission cuts faster than about | percent a year except in 
instances of recession.”** So the atmospheric carbon target is determined not 
according to what is necessary to sustain the global environment, protect 
species, and ensure the sustainability of human civilization, but by what is 
required to keep the capitalist economy itself alive. 

The starting point that led to Summers’s conclusion in his 1992 World 
Bank memo is in fact the same that underlies the analyses of both Nordhaus 
and Stern. Namely, human life in effect is worth only what each person 
contributes to the economy as measured in monetary terms. So, if global 
warming increases mortality in Bangladesh, which it appears likely that it will, 
this is only reflected in economic models to the extent that the deaths of 
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Bengalis hurt the economy. Since Bangladesh is very poor, economic models of 
the type Nordhaus and Stern use would not estimate it to be worthwhile to 
prevent deaths there since these losses would show up as miniscule in the 
measurements. Nordhaus, according to his discount analysis, would go a step 
beyond Stern and place an éven slighter value on the lives of people if they 
are lost several decades in’ the future. This economic ideology, of course, 
extends beyond just human life, such that all of the millions of species on 
earth are valued only to the extent they contribute to GDP Thus, ethical 
concerns about the intrinsic value of human life and of the lives of other 
creatures are completely invisible in standard economic models. Increasing 
human mortality and accelerating the rate of extinctions are to most economists 
only problems if they undermine the “bottom line.” In other respects they are 
invisible: as is the natural world as a whole. l 

From any kind of rational perspective, i.e., one not dominated exclusively 
by the narrow economic goal of capital accumulation, such views would seem 
to be entirely irrational, if not pathological. In order to highlight the peculiar 
mindset at work it is useful to quote a passage from Lewis Carroll’s Through 


the Looking Glass: 


“The prettiest are always further!” [Alice] said at last, with a sigh at the 
obstinacy of the rushes in growing so far off, as, with flushed cheeks and dripping 
hair and hands, she scrambled back into her place, and began to arrange her 
new-found treasures. 


What mattered it to her just then that the rushes had begun to fade, and to lose 
all their scent and beauty, from the very moment that she picked them? Even real 
scented rushes, you know, last only a very little while—and these, being dream- 
rushes, melted away almost like snow, as they lay in heaps at her feet—-but Alice 
hardly noticed this, there were so many other curious things to think about.” 


A society that values above all else the acquisition of abstract value-added, 
and in the prospect lays waste to nature, in an endless quest for further 
accumulation, is ultimately an irrational society. What matters to it what it 
leaves wasted at its feet, as it turns elsewhere in its endless pursuit of more? 

Mainstream economics, ironically, has never been a materialist science. 
There is no materialist conception of nature in what Joseph Schumpeter called 
its “preanalytic vision.””6 It exists in almost complete ignorance of physics 
(constantly contravening the second law of thermodynamics), and of the 
degradation of the biosphere. It sees the world simply in terms of an endless, 
enlarging “circular flow” of economic relations. 

The ecological blinders of neoclassical economics, which excludes the planet 
itself from its vision, are well illustrated by a debate that took place within the 
World Bank, related by ecological economist Herman Daly. As Daly tells the 
story, in 1992 (when Summers was chief economist of the World Bank and 
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Daly worked for the Bank) the annual World Development Report was to focus 
on the theme Development and the Environment: 


An early draft contained a diagram entitled “The Relationship Between the 
Economy and the Environment.” It consisted of a square labeled “economy,” ` 
with an arrow coming in labeled “inputs” and an arrow going out labeled 
“outputs”—nothing more. I suggested that the picture failed to show the 
environment, and that it would be good to have a large box containing the one’: 
depicted, to represent the environment. Then the relation between the environment 
and the economy would be clear—specifically, that the economy is a subsystem of 
the environment both as a source of raw material inputs and as a “sink” for 
waste outputs. 


The next draft included the same diagram and text, but with an unlabeled box 
drawn around the economy like a picture frame. I commented that the larger box 
had to be labeled “environment” or else it was merely decorative, and that the 
text had to explain that the economy is related to the environment as a subsystem ` 
within the larger ecosystem and is dependent on it in the ways previously stated. 
The next draft omitted the diagram altogether.” 


To be sure, not all economics is as resolutely unworldly as this. Nicholas 
Georgescu-Roegen, an economist critical of the anti-ecological orientation of 
economics—and the founder of the heterodox tradition known as ecological 
economics, which builds into its preanalytic vision the notion that the economy 
is in fact materially limited by physics and ecology—explained that the drive 
for continuous social wealth and economic profit increased the ecological 
demands placed on nature, expanding the scale of environmental degradation. 
He highlighted the error of pretending that the economy could be separated 
from ecology. Others, like Herman Daly, and Paul Burkett in the Marxist 
tradition, have pushed forward this notion of ecological economics.”* Yet, these 
ecological economists remain on the margins, excluded from major policy 
decisions and academic influence. mia 


The Juggernaut of Capital 


Mainstream economists see themselves as engaged in the science of 
economic growth. Nevertheless, the assumption of. endless economic growth, as 
if this were the purpose of society and the way of meeting human needs, 
seems naïve at best. As Daly says, “an ever growing economy is biophysically 
impossible.”2? The Wonderland nature of such an assumption is particularly 
obvious in light of the fact that the very underpinning of the economy, the 
natural environment itself, is being compromised. 

Marx did not miss the importance of this social-ecological relationship. He 
pointed out that humans are dependent upon nature, given that it provides 
the energy and materials that make life possible. While capitalists focused on 
exchange value and short-term gains, Marx explained that the earth is the 
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timate source of all material wealth, and that it needed to be sustained for 
‘successive generations.” The “conquest of nature” through the endless pursuit 
wf capital, which necessitated the constant exploitation of nature, disrupted 
natural cycles and processes, undermining ecosystems and causing a metabolic 
ift. Engels warned that such human actions left a particular “stamp...upon 
he earth” and could cause unforeseen changes in the natural conditions that 
xact the “revenge” of nature.>° 

Today carbon dioxide is being added to the atmosphere at an accelerating 
‘ate, much faster than natural systems can absorb it. Between 2000 and 
2006, according to Josep G. Canadell and his colleagues, in their article in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, the emissions growth rate 
ncreased as the global economy grew and became even more carbon intensive, 
neaning that societies emitted more carbon per unit of economic activity at the 
yeginning of the new millennium than they did in the past. At the same 
ime, the capacity of natural sinks to absorb carbon dioxide has declined, given 
mvironmental degradation such as deforestation. This contributed to a more 
dramatic upswing in carbon accumulation in the atmosphere than was 
anticipated.?! The juggernaut of capital overexploits both the resource taps and 
waste sinks of the environment, undermining their ability to operate and 
provide natural services that enhance human life. 

There are many good reasons to think that the patterns and processes 
«which held for the past one hundred years—e.g., economic growth—may not 
hold for the next one hundred, a point on which the present economic crisis 
should perhaps focus our attention. Justifying shifting costs from the present to 
the future based on the assumption that future generations will be richer than 
resent ones is highly dubious. In relation to the economy as well as the 
ecology the future is highly uncertain, though current trends clearly point to 
disaster. If global climate change, not to mention the many other 
interconnected environmental problems we face, has some of the more 
catastrophic effects that scientists predict, economic growth may not only be 
hampered, but the entire economy may be undermined, not to mention the 
conditions of nature on which we depend. Therefore, future generations may 
be much poorer than present ones and even less able to afford to fix the 
problems we are currently creating. 

In addition, the growth mania of neoclassical economists focuses on the 
kinds of things, mainly private goods reflecting individual interests, which 
comprise GDP. while collective goods and the global commons are devalued in 
comparison. It therefore encourages an economic bubble approach to the world’s 
resources that from a deeper and longer perspective cannot be maintained. 

For all of these reasons, the current economic order tends to mismeasure 
the earth and human welfare. Capitalism, in many respects, has become a 
failed system in terms of the ecology, economy, and world stability. It can 
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hardly be said to deliver the goods in any substantive sense, and yet in its 
process of unrestrained acquisition it is undermining the long-term prospects ol» 
humanity and the earth.” 

If we cannot rely on orthodox economists to avert crises in financial markets, 
an area that is supposedly at the core of their expertise, why should we .rely 
on them to avert ecological crises, the understanding of which requires 
knowledge of the natural environment that is not typically covered in their 
training? Nor is such an awareness compatible with the capitalist outlook that 
is embedded in received economics. Ehrlich has noted that, “Most economists 
are utterly ignorant of the constraints placed upon the economic system by 
physical and biological factors,” and they fail to “recognize that the economic 
system is completely and irretrievably embedded in the environment,” rather 
than the other way around. Due to these problems, he has stated pointedly 
that, “it seems fair to say that most ecologists see the growth-oriented economic 
system and the economists who promote that system as the gravest threat 
faced by humanity today.” Furthermore, “the dissociation of economics from 
environmental realities can be seen in the notion that the market mechanism 
completely eliminates the need for concern about diminishing resources in the 
long run.” 


Plan B: The Technological Wonderland 


The demonstrated failure of received economics to offer a solution to the 
environmental problem compatible with a capitalist economy has recently 
resulted in a Plan B to save the system through the proliferation of 
technological silver bullets for carrying out a “green revolution,” without altering 
the social and economic relations of the system. Often this is presented in 
terms of an “investment strategy” geared to new Schumpeterian epoch-making 
innovations of an environmental nature that will somehow save the day for 
both the economy and ecology, while restoring U.S. empire. Orthodox 
economists assume that the resource problems of today will force prices up 
tomorrow and that these higher prices will force the creation of new technology. 
The new army of environmental technocrats claims that the new innovations 
that will solve all problems are simply there waiting to be developed—if only a 
market is created, usually with the help of the state. Such views have been 
promoted in the last couple of years by figures like Thomas. Friedman, Newt 
Gingrich, Fred Krupp of the Environmental Defense Fund, and Ted Nordhaus 
and Michael Shellenberger of the Breakthrough Institute. Krupp and Minam 
Horn present this as a question of a competitive race between nations to be 
first in the green technologies and markets that will save the world. “The 
question,” they write, “is no longer just how to avert the catastrophic impacts , 
of climate change, but which nations will produce—and export—the green’ 
technologies of the twenty-first century.”*4 These analyses tend to be big on 
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Khe wonders of technology and the market, while setting aside issues of 
fehysics, ecology, the contradictions of accumulation, and social relations. They 
assume that it mostly comes down to energy efficiency (and other technical 
Kixes) without understanding that in a capitalist system, growth of efficiency 
normally leads to an increase in scale of the economy (and further rifts in 
recological systems) that more than negates any ecological gains made (a 
wroblem known as the Jevons Paradox). 

Like the “establishment economists, ' with whom they are allied, the 
Kechnocrats promise to solve all problems, while keeping the social relations 
untact. The most ambitious schemes involve massive geoengineering proposals 
Ko combat climate change, usually aimed at ‘enhancing the earth’s albedo 
(reflectivity). These entail schemes like using high-flying aircraft, naval guns, 
ar giant balloons to launch reflective materials (sulfate aerosols or aluminum 
soxide dust) into the upper stratosphere to reflect back the rays ‘of the sun. 
There are even, proposals to create “designer particles” that will be “self- 
Kevitating” and “self-orienting” and will migrate to the atmosphere above the 
Woles to provide “sunshades” for the Polar Regions." Such technocrats live in 
«a Wonderland where technology solves all problems, and where the Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice has never been heard of. All of this is designed to extend the 
«conquest of the earth rather than to make peace with the planet. 


Ecological Revolution 


If there was a definite beginning to de modern ecological revolution, this 
can be traced back to Rachel’s Carson’s Silent Spring. In attempting to 
counter what she called the “sterile preoccupation with things that are artificial, 
the alienation from the sources of our strength,” that has come to characterize 
the capitalist Wonderland, Carson insisted that it was necessary to cultivate a 
renewed Sense of Wonder toward the world and living beings. Yet, it was not 
enough, as she was to demonstrate through her actions, merely to contemplate 
life. It was necessary also to sustain it, which meant actively opposing the 
“gods of profit and production”—and their faithful messengers, the dominant 
economists of our time. l 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


Ideology, as Marx and Engels originally used the term, is a false 
consciousness based on an interpretation of reality in terms of the special 
experience and particular interests of a dominant class. When it is in the 
ascendant, even an exploiting class may be able to see reality non-ideologically, 


that is to say, with sufficient clarity and objectivity to be able to understand _ 


what types of action are capable of promoting its true long-term interests. But :- 
the thought processes of a declining class inevitably become more and more. 
ideological. Class interests and human interests become increasingly divorced; 
action to promote the one becomes less and less compatible with action ‘to 
promote the other. In these circumstances, it becomes the function of ideology 
to disguise or hide the contradiction, and in so doing it perverts and distorts 
reality—eventually to the point where any form of rational action becomes 
impossible. This is the essential truth which is so concisely and brilliantly 
summed up in the Greek aphorism: Whom the Gods would destroy they first 
made mad. 
—Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, 
“Whom the Gods Would Destroy,” ‘Months Review, May 1959 
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Inconvenient Truths about 
‘Real Existing’ Zionism 
JACQUES HERSH 


The celebrations on the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding 
of the state of Israel brought forth mixed feelings for those of us who survived 
the Holocaust. The reason for this ambivalence is that, while the survivors of 
the Nazi genocide celebrated the creation of a Jewish state in 1948, few were 
aware at the time of the human costs and injustices that had been, were 
being, and would-be perpetrated against Palestinian Arabs in our name. The 
slogan “Never Again,” which was the dominating thought in the Jewish psyche 
in those years, was mostly concerned with the fate of European Jews. 

This notwithstanding, some survivors found it difficult to comprehend why, 
after the industrialized and scientific massacre of millions of Jews, as well as 
that of other ethnic groups and nationalities, together with the persistent anti- 
Semitism in both postwar Europe and America, the big powers were now 
willing to accede to the project of a Jewish homeland. Was this change of heart 
purely a function of guilt over the treatment of European Jews or was there 
some “intelligent design” involving the mapping of a future international 
political architecture which the new state formation would help bring about? 

Indeed, with the creation of Israel a shift in the political culture of Jews, 
gentiles, and Arabs was seemingly taking place. In retrospect, this 
transmutation would prove to be of great significance for the shape of the 
world to come. The full scope of this historical phenomenon was not realized 
at the time. It was only after the end of the Cold War and the demise of the © 
Soviet Union that the contours of the new international order could be 
discerned. The world had certainly not arrived at an end point as suggested 
by Francis Fukuyama’s thesis on “the end of history.” Instead a new 
confrontational formation was proposed by the British-Israeli Islam expert, 
Bernard Lewis, and later propagated by the American political scientist, 
Samuel Huntington. In essence, the thesis of the “Clash of Civilizations” 
placed a new paradigm of international politics on the agenda that was readily 
‘adopted by neoconservatives in the United States and the Likud Party in 
Israel. Theoretically and ideologically the thesis drew a fault line between the 
“West and the rest”! In this projection, the West is considered to be the 
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repository of Judeo-Christian civilization and thus includes the Jewish state. 

During the Cold War era, Israel had moved from its initial position of 
neutrality between the two superpowers at the time of its establishment, to 
become a Western bastion in the Middle East. In this context it is often 
forgotten that the Soviet Union accorded diplomatic recognition to the new 
state within minutes of its proclamation of statehood—with little consideration 
of the consequences for the Communist Parties in the Arab world! The 
support of the Soviet Union for the emerging state, which had taken the form 
of military assistance to the Zionist liberation struggle, was based on the 
rationale that this would weaken British imperialism in the region. This 
assumption proved to be correct, but with greater acumen it could have been 
foreseen that the United States would replace Great Britain and become the 
principal player in the region as well as the main ally of Israel. 

The U.S.-Israeli relationship has become so closely knit since the 1960s 
that U.S. academics have begun to debate whether it is the Israeli lobby in 
Washington that determines American policy in the Middle East at the 
expense of U.S. national interests.' Since 9/11, this alliance has grown even 
stronger. Allegiance to the state of Israel has become a criterion of political 
correctness with candidates to the White House debating which would best 
protect Israeli interests. In his commemoration address to the Knesset on May 
15, 2008, President Bush declared that the United States was proud to be 
the “closest ally and best friend in the world” of a nation that was a 
“homeland for the chosen people” that “had worked tirelessly for peace 
and...fought valiantly for freedom.”? 

Concerning the Palestinians, who were commemorating the Nakba 
(catastrophe)—when 700,000 of their forefathers had fled or been expelled 
from their homes because of the military violence which accompanied the 
Israeli declaration of independence—the president had “encouraging” words. 
. When Israel would celebrate its 120 anniversary, he envisioned that the 
Palestinians would have the “homeland they have long dreamed of and 
deserved—a democratic state that is governed by law.” By 2068, the president 
prophesized, the Middle East would consist of “free and independent 
societies” and Hamas, Hezbollah, and al-Qaeda would have been defeated. 
In other words, six decades more would be needed before “mission 
accomplished” could be declared—complete acceptance by the Muslim-Arab 
world of a U.S.-Israeli imposed regional order. Even compared to members of 
the Bush administration who believed that they could create their own reality, 
this prediction seems delusional! 

Besides the futuristic assumptions concerning the evolution of Middle East 
politics, this prognostication is based on the supposition that the countries of 
the region will accept such a geopolitical regimen and that U.S. and Israeli 
political aims will remain fixed on this objective regardless of the costs involved. 
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The crisis of hegemony the United States is currently undergoing cannot but 
affect the future possibilities of imposing a “Pox Americana” on the world. 
Nor is there any guarantee that the contradictions of Israeli society will not 
influence the politics of the state or that the allegiance of Diaspora Jewry to 
the long-term objectives of Zionism will retain the same viability. After all, the 
first sixty years of the existence of Israel have not, even according to present- 
day proponents of Zionism, fulfilled its promises of greater security for Jews in 
general. This, in spite of the fact that the state of Israel has an arsenal of two 
hundred nuclear bombs, one of the strongest and most modern military 
machines in the Middle East, one of the most developed economies in the 
world, and last but not least an alliance with the world’s number one military 
superpower. Despite the fact that Islamophobia has replaced the virus of 
Judeophobia in the West, Diaspora Jews feel unease at the prospects of 
identifying with a state that violates the human rights of another people and 
serves the interests of U.S. imperialism worldwide. 

The existential purpose of Israel has come into question for many Israelis 
as well as for an increasing number of Diaspora Jews. The concept of a 
“national home of the Jews” is losing its appeal. According to Tony Karon, 
“the simple fact is that almost two-thirds of us have chosen freely to live 
elsewhere, and have no intention of ever settling in’ Israel.” It is somewhat 
paradoxical that 750,000 Israelis live in the United States or other European 
countries and that it is the norm today, for Israeli citizens who can, to acquire 
a foreign passport. One of Karon’s conclusions that is relevant to the analysis 
of the Middle East problematique, and in direct contradiction to Bush’s 
prognosis, is that “Israel may be an intractable historical fact, but the Zionist 
ideology that spurred its creation and shaped its identity and sense of national 
purpose has collapsed—not under the pressure-from without, but having rotted 
from within. It is Jews, not Jihadists, that have consigned Zionism to the 
dustbin of history.”? Will the Jewish question again reassert itself after the 
second failure in modern times to find a “final solution” to it? 

To understand what has happened, it may be useful to go back to the 
roots of Zionism and to include the forces external to the movement that 
influenced the evolution of Jewish politics. Awareness of the past is of 
importance to any analysis of the present as well as projections of the future. 
The collective Jewish memory has been tainted by the Zionist discourse. In 
this regard, taking the Holocaust as the point of reference for the rich 
experience of the Jewish people is not nearly sufficient. It should be made 
clear at the outset that Zionism was only one attempt among others, in 
modern times, to resolve the Jewish condition caused by their specific situation 
in the European context. The endeavor to unify the different elements of 
Jewry behind the Zionist project was a wager undertaken at the end of the 
nineteenth century that didn’t come to fruition until after the Holocaust. 
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Secular nationalism among Jewish populations of Europe appeared parallel to 
the rise of nationalist ideologies on the continent after the 1840s. But the 
ideas of the movement began to receive the support of a Jewish base only as a 
result of the rise of anti-Semitism after 1881. Although the poor and 
discriminated-against Jewish populations of Eastern Europe were the most 
receptive to the message of a new life in Palestine, the majority nevertheless 
tried to emigrate to Western Europe, the Americas, and Australia. 

The sociological composition in the gestation of the Zionist movement was 
characterized by a high variation: religious Jews, non-religious Jews identifying 
nevertheless with Jewish tradition, and assimilated Jews without interest in 
Judaism or Jadishness, but nevertheless considered to be Jews by gentiles. The 
common denominator, apart from their ancestry, was the way they all were 
viewed by the others: i.e., anti-Semitism. European Jews were dispersed and 
belonged (unevenly) to certain social layers in some places and to different 
ones in others. Some were more integrated while others were less integrated. 
Some shared a cultural particularism, for example the Yiddish-speakers of 
Eastern Europe, and just as important, Jews in Europe were divided by many 
ideological currents.4 The bonds of Jewish commonality were rather limited to 
their immediate surrounding and situation. 

Jewish nationalism recruited its rank-and-file supporters from the poor and 
persecuted Jews of Eastern Europe. In this respect it is useful to recall that 
the assimilated Jews in Western Europe were less than eager to see 
immigration of East European Jews to their countries. This was due to the 
disdain felt by the Western Jewish bourgeoisie for these poorly qualified 
workers as well as apprehension that such influxes would strengthen latent 
anti-Semitism. 

Under these conditions, it was almost natural that the leadership of the 
Zionist movement tended to be middle-class intellectuals in Eastern and 
Central Europe who sought support from the Jewish grande bourgeoisie in the 
West which, according to Maxime Rodinson, was “only too happy to divert 
from Western Europe and America, a wave of lower-class immigrants whose 
alien ethnic characteristics and revolutionary tendencies endangered their own 
chances of assimilation.” 

In the formative years-of Zionism, the Jewish political left was split between 
proponents and opponents of Jewish nationalism. Both tendencies applied a 
class framework to give legitimacy to their positions.” In the context of the 
debates, the left Zionists put emphasis on the strength of the Jewish 
proletarian element and socialist ideology in the Zionist movement, suggesting 
that under certain circumstances their ideal-type state formation could contribute 
to the anti-imperialist struggle on a world scale. As far as the anti-Zionist left 
was concerned, they (as well as some rightist opponents of Zionism) 
emphasized the bourgeois and capitalist leadership of the movement as well as 
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its imperialist ties. 

The different currents that contributed to the emergence of Zionism make 
it difficult to consider the movement merely as the product of a specific class of 
Jews. Its relationship to Judaism was just as complicated. Zionism attempted 
to instrumentalize religion to serve its political purpose. It wanted to keep 
intact the social function of Judaism in order to unify the Jewish people, while 
at the same time eliminating its mystical content. Among the secular currents 
favoring an ingathering of the Jews there were projects for a homeland 
elsewhere than in Palestine. Theodor Herzl, the author of Der Judenstaat (The 
Jews’ State is a better translation than The Jewish State) had himself voiced 
interest in a Jewish entity in Argentina or in Africa. Orthodox religious Jews 
were wary of the paradoxes contained in the Zionist project, which on the one 
hand, aimed at maintaining the religious identity, while on the other hand, 
threatening its existence by replacing the constant Jewish messianism with the 
foreign doctrine of Jewish nationalism. As formulated by Yakov M. Rabkin, 
the dilemma was that “while (Zionism) claimed to be a force for modernization 
against the dead weight of tradition and history, it idealized the biblical past, 
manipulated the traditional symbols of religion and proposed to transmute into 
reality the millennia-long dreams of the Jews. But above all, Zionism put 
forward a new definition of what it means to be Jewish.”® 

Although the Zionist movement encompassed diverse polite and social 
trends—from the working classes of Eastern Europe and Russia to the 
assimilated middle class and professionals in Western countries—the project 
would not have been able to coalesce without the efforts of assimilated Jewish 
elements in the Wést who sought the support of various European and 
American imperialist powers. In this connection, the postulate of political 
Zionism that revolved around the incompatibility: of Jews, especially those from 
East Europe, and Christian peoples. It projected emigration to an extra- 
European territory in order to establish a nation in the Western mold. As 
Nathan Weinstock noted: “Such an ideology could only appear during the 
epoch of imperialism and is to be situated in the continuation of the European 
colonial expansion” (original emphasis) .? 

Leading Zionists of those days were more than aware that their movement 
did not operate in a geopolitical vacuum or in a global cultural environment. Of 
the divisions within the movement then, such as between secularism and 
religion, and working-class ideology and capitalist liberalism, it is the dissonance 
between the Occidental and Oriental identification of the Jewish people that 
persists in modern Israeli society. While the cultural Zionist, Martin Buber, 
considered Jews in Palestine as belonging to the realm of Oriental cultures and 
emphasized Jewish historical ties to the Orient because of religious and cultural 
traditions, Theodor Herzl, in contrast, adhered to a Eurocentric 
conceptualization of the identity of Jewry. In this perspective, only Ashkenazi 
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Jews mattered! The pivotal point in Herzl’s view on the Jewish condition in 
the European context and worldview of a Jewish entity in the era of 
imperialism was based on the assumption that while anti-Semitism could not 
be defeated in Christian society, the Jewish state could nevertheless become 
part of this imperialist community! As a realist strategist, he realized that it 
was necessary to vet the interest of big powers for the project of a Jewish 
entity in Palestine. In his important document Der Judenstaat (1886), written 
before the fall of the Ottoman Empire, Herzl states clearly how a Jewish state 
would be to the advantage of the big power that promoted the Zionist cause: 
“If his Majesty the Sultan were to give us Palestine, we could undertake the 
responsibility of putting the finances of Turkey completely in order. To Europe 
we would represent a part of the barrier against Asia; we would serve as the 
outpost of civilization against barbarism. As a neutral state we would remain 
allied to all of Europe, which in turn would have to guarantee our existence.” 

The interesting paradox of this position, which gained prominence in the 
World Zionist Organization (WZO), was that it assumed that while 
Judeophobia could not be defeated in the Western world, these same powers 
could be mobilized to resolve their own internal Jewish problem by accepting 
the establishment of a homeland for Jews. As remarked by Lenni Brenner: 
“Accommodation to anti-Semitism—and pragmatic utilisation of it for the 
purpose of obtaining a Jewish state—became the central stratagems of the 
movement, and it remained loyal to its earliest conceptions down to and 
through the Holocaust.”'' Consequently, whereas a current of Zionism, 
represented by Martin Buber, had hoped that Jews would assimilate to their 
roots and become part of the Middle East, mainstream Zionism in contrast 
took a colonialist approach to the Arab population of Palestine. In the 
worldview of Theodor Herzl, the solution to the European Jewish question 
could only be realized by engaging the imperialist powers and presenting the 
Zionist project as being concordant with their interests. With what would later 
be called third world solidarity, Buber opposed the Eurocentrism of. this 
approach, and his understanding of the problematique can be said to have been 
one of the first examples of deliberate ethnic identity politics. !? 

The emergence of Jewish nationalism was taking place during a dramatic 
period of European history. E. J. Hobsbawm characterized the evolution of 
capitalism during the nineteenth century as both The Age of Revolution and 
The Age of Empire. It was in this context of socio-political disruption 
accompanying the process of modernity that the Jewish populations were drawn 
into the whirlwind of European politics. Anti-Semitism was part of the general 
xenophobia that came to the fore during times of hardship. In countries like 
France and Germany where Jews accounted for a small proportion of the 
populations, anti-Semitism was directed at bankers, entrepreneurs, and others 
who the little folks identified with the ravages of capitalism. Hobsbawm notes 
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that the antagonism towards Jews took on an additional dimension with the 
increase of xenophobia in the ideology of the nationalist right: “Anti-Semitism, 
the German socialist leader Bebel therefore felt, was ‘the socialism of idiots.’ 
Yet what strikes us about the rise of political anti-Semitism at the end of the 
century is not so much the equation Jew H” capitalist, which was not 
implausible in large parts of east/central Europe, but its association with right- 
wing nationalism.” ”? 

The twentieth century opened a window of opportunity for Zionism and 
the WZO’s engagement with big powers gave it substantial influence toward 
the end of the inter-impcrialist First World War. Although many Zionists had 
been pro-German, the organization had especially made lobbying efforts in 
Great Britain. While not directly related to these efforts, the course of the war 
and events in Russia, with the overthrow of the Czar, changed the fortunes of 
the Zionist project. Socialist forces among the Jewish working class of Russia 
and other European nations were sympathetically inclined toward the Soviet 
Revolution and a number of Jews came to play an influential role in the new 
regime. Seen from London, the WZO appeared as a useful tool in 
diplomatic strategy to weaken the impact of the Soviet Revolution as well as, 
according to Lenni Brenner, i in influencing U.S. Jews to pressure Washington 
to enter the war in Europe.'* 

The give- -and-take relationship between ‘the WZO and British imperialism 
resulted in the notorious Balfour Declaration. This took the form of a letter 
from Foreign Secretary Arthur James Balfour to his friend Lord Lionel Walter 
Rothschild. In this document, Balfour pledged that the British government 
would endeavor to facilitate the achievement of a “national home for the 
Jewish people” with the convoluted addendum “that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in 
any other country.” ? 

The ambivalence in the document can be explained as the result of the 
insistence of the Jewish cabinet member, Edwin Montagu, who accused the 
government of anti-Semitism for implicitly turning British Jews into “aliens and 
foreigners.” In fact, the Anglo-Jewish community was split at the time on the 
Zionist project. While the Samuels and the Rothschild’s were in favor of 
British support for the creation of a Jewish homeland, the Cohen, Magnus, 
Montefiore, and Montagu families were against. 

The argument of the assimilated opponents to the Zionist conceptualization 
of the Jewish condition was based on the assumption that assimilation was 
possible and Jews should strive for it. In May 1917, a committee published a 
letter in the London Times, in the name of leading Anglo-Jewish organizations, 
stating explicitly that the emancipated Jews had no separate national aspiration 
other than being British. Furthermore the committee considered that the 
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establishment of a Jewish nationality in Palestine founded on the 
presupposition of Jewish homelessness “must have the effect of stamping the 
Jews as strangers in their native lands.” 

However, the dispute on this issue did not merely remain a matter between 
Zionist and non-Zionist factions within the British Jewish community. Had no 
other actors participated there is little question that the anti-Zionist Jews 
would have won. But as Chaim Bermant put it “there were the gentile 
Zionists to consider and they carried the day.”!® 

Placating Zionist pressures however was not the primary concern of British 
imperialism at the time. The timing of the Balfour Declaration is interesting to 
the extent that it took place toward the end of the First World War and the 
dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. Britain at that moment was in the process 
of posturing itself and redefining with France the map of the Middle East. 
These two powers came to define the frontiers of Palestine. However, the 
British political elite had to reconcile its engagement in the establishment of a 
Jewish state with its awareness of the interests of the Arab national movement 
and thus not disappoint Arab expectations with regard to Palestine in the new 
geopolitics of the region. 

But there was another important challenge facing British imperialism that 
affected its strategy toward Zionism during this period. In 1917 a major 
political transformation was taking place in Russia. The February Revolution 
had resulted in the abdication of Czar Nicholas II, the collapse of Imperial 
Russia, the pepular demand for peace with Germany, and the end of the 
Romanov dynasty. The Provisional government under Alexander Kerensky was 
an alliance between liberal and socialist forces wanting to reform the system. 
Its failure, which led to the October Revolution, signified a change in Russia’s 
socio-political structure and represented a menace to the world capitalist system. 
This at least was the perception in the political circles of London. The British 
political elite opposed the intentien’ of the Bolsheviks to pull Russia out of the 
war, as this would have strengthened the Germans on the Western front. But 
more importantly there was a fear that a successful socialist revolution might 
spread across Europe due in part to the unpopularity of the inter-imperialist 
bloodbath. As a matter of fact, the First World War ended in 1918 in the 
shadow of the Russian Revolution. Peace, however, did not prevent an allied 
military intervention in the ensuing Russian civil war on the side of the 
Whites against the Reds. The coordinator of this effort was the young Winston 
S. Churchill, then-war secretary in the British government.'” 

It is in this context that the Balfour letter should be seen. The Jewish 
population in Europe was divided between different classes and different 
ideological affiliations and aspirations. But the attempt by Zionism to impose 
nationalist boundaries on Jewish identity was not readily accepted. The 
Yiddishe Arbeiter Bund, the most popular Jewish socialist party, was militantly 
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anti-Zionist.'® Generally, the Jewish working class was attracted to ideas of 
socialism and a number of Jews played an influential role in the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Under these conditions, British support for Zionism at that time 
could be interpreted as an attempt to weaken the Soviet experiment from the 
beginning by weaning Jews away from universalistic socialism. The projection 
of a “Judeo-Communist conspiracy” became the justifying element behind the 
British strategy as well as the later Nazi worldview. Both these positions were 
based on implicit political anti-Semitism and paradoxically not in opposition to 
the founding assumptions of Zionism! 

In an interesting article published in the Illustrated Sunday Herald in 1920, 
Winston Churchill clarified the British strategy of helping Zionism while raising 
the specter of Judeophobia. Under the title “Zionism versus Bolshevism—A 
Struggle for the Soul of the Jewish People,” the piece distinguished between 
“Good ‘and Bad Jews.” The good Jews were the “‘National’ Jews” who were 
integrated in their country, while practicing the Jewish faith, such as was the 
case in Britain. The national Russian Jews who promoted the development of 
capitalism under the Czarist regime also belong to this category of “good 
Jews.” Evil are the “International Jews” who belong to a sinister atheist 
confederacy and “have forsaken the faith of their forefathers, and divorced 
from their minds all spiritual hopes for the next: world.” According to Churchill, 
this current included Karl Marx, Leon Trotsky, Bela Kun, Rosa Luxemburg, 
and Emma Goldman. Some of these bad international Jews were said to have 
played an important part in the creation of Bolshevism and bringing about the 
Russian Revolution. Consequently, the significance of Zionism was to “foster 
and develop any strongly-marked Jewish movement which leads directly away 
from these fatal associations.” 

According to this way of thinking, Zionism T offered a third political 
conception of the “Jewish race.” In the words of Churchill: “In violent contrast 
to international communism, it presents to the Jew a national idea of a 
commanding character.” Even though it could not accommodate the entire 
Jewish people, the creation of a Jewish State under the protection of the 
British crown would also be an event which would be beneficial and i 
harmony with “the truest interests of the British Empire.”'? 

The anti-communism of Churchill and the instrumentalization of political 
Zionism in order to weaken the socialist appeal to Jews were not endeavors 
free of contradictions. On the Jewish question, Bolshevism at that time had 
been opposed to Zionism on the ideological front and to anti-Semitism on the 
political level. British imperialism, in contrast, was promoting Zionism to 
counter Bolshevism while supporting the elements of the White Guards in the 
Russian civil war who had a long tradition of anti-Semitism and pogroms. 
During the civil war, anti-Bolshevik forces killed at least 60,000 Jews.?° 
Another difficulty for British imperialism in the Middle East was that it could 
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not outright work for the emergence of a Jewish state without raising Arab 
opposition to the interests of the empire. 

What this pro-Zionist discourse did, however, was to make anti-Semitism 
ideologically acceptable in societal and political terms. More sophisticated than 
the “Protocols of the Elder of Zion,” whose inspiration went back to the time 
of the French Revolution at the end of the eighteenth century when reactionary 
French circles alleged a Jewish hand in that historical event, Churchill 
nevertheless reiterated the canard of an international Jewish conspiracy. Such a 
myth had lived on in nineteenth-century Europe, in countries such as Germany 
and Poland. The sophistication behind Churchill’s approach was that his anti- 
Semitism was based on a class-based analysis of the Jewish question, i.e., the 
differentiation between the “good Jews” (assimilated capitalists and Zionists) 
and the “bad Jews” (socialists)! i 

Consequently, far from putting the genie of modern anti-Semitism back in 
the bottle, the phenomenon was now mobilized in the crusade against socialism 
and for the promotion of political Zionism. As far as the anti-Semitism of that 
period was concerned, it became based on a notion that the Jews had invented 
socialism and Bolshevism with the intention of assuming power over the 
helpless goyim! In the case of continental anti-Semitism, the postulate of a 
Jewish-socialist compact coexisted with the view that Jewish bankers controlled 
the world. While Churchill’s position on the Jewish question was based ona 
class hatred of socialist Jews, the anti-Semitism of Adolf Hitler was more 
pathological. As he put it in an often quoted phrase from Mein Kampf: “H, 
with the aid of his Marxist creed, the Jew triumphs over the peoples of ie 
world, then his crown will be the funeral wreath of humanity.” a 

Despite the primordial anti-Semitism of Adolf Hitler and the project of athe 
annihilation of European Jews, a less known facet of the Holocaust is that 
there was an implicit Nazi sympathy for the Zionist project and paradoxical 
agreement with the axiom of Zionism concerning the incompatibility of 
Jewishness and German citizenship. The slogan “Juden raus!” and “Kikes: to 
Palestine!” which was in vogue in Europe at the time reinforced the Zionist 
message. Lenni Brenner in a chapter on the Nazi-Zionism relationship has ‘a 
reference to a leading Nazi-politician in Bavaria who stated, “that the best 
solution to the Jewish question, for Jews and Gentiles alike, was the 
Palestinian National Home.”?' The original aim of Nazism had been to make 
Germany’ “Judenfrei” which became transposed to the whole of Europe. At 
first this did not entail the annihilation of the Jewish people. The Nazis had 
planned a project of a “Jewish principality” in central Poland as a kind of 
reservation for German Jews. After the defeat of France, Adolf Eichmann 
worked a full year on a project for turning the French colony of Madagascar 
into a “Jewish principality” for Europe’s Jews.” 

In the newly emerging Soviet Union—with the highest concentration of 
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Jews in the world at the time (five million)—the Jewish question required the 
immediate attention of the new regime because of the specific conditions of 
the Jews in Russia on the one hand and the pressures of Zionism on the 
other. In Czarist times, the former traditional economic activities of the majority 
of Jews had been concentrated in trade and small crafts. Politically, and unlike 
other minorities, the Jews had had no claim to a nationality. They were 
dispersed among national entities and spoke Yiddish. As a matter of doctrinal 
principle, the Soviet regime, from the very beginning, combated manifestations 
of anti-Semitism in a society contaminated with the virus, thus attracting 
Jewish intellectuals to the Communist Party. While the New Economic Policy 
was in force, following the hardships of foreign interventions and the economic 
policy of “war communism,” the Jewish petite-bourgeoisie took advantage of 
the reappearance of a private sector and consolidated its economic position. 
This together with the use of Jews in the administration, however, refueled 
anti-Semitism among Russians of all nationalities. 

The new regime found itself hemmed-in by the residual, and at times 
virulent, anti-Semitism of Russian society; the need to find a socio-economic 
and political solution to the situation of Jews; ‘the need to develop distant and 
economically backward regions; the pressure of Zionism; and last but not least 
by its own theoretical understanding of the nationality question. In Marxism 
and the National Question (1913), Stalin, who after the revolution had become 
the People’s Commissar for National Affairs, formulated the notion that in 
order to qualify as a nation, a national minority should be characterized by a 
specific culture, language, and a common territory. Of course the last 
characteristic didn’t apply to the Jews of Russia as they were living dispersed 
throughout the land. Nevertheless, they were identified as a nationality. In 
order to develop regions of the Far East and to undercut the offensive of 
political Zionism for a homeland, a Soviet alternative to the Zionist project was 
launched in 1928, when Birobidzhan was set aside for Jewish colonization. In 
1934, the autonomous region was proclaimed as a Jewish homeland with a 
bourgeoning Yiddish culture. As put by Nathan Weinstock, this Palestine 
substitute was most probably meant to divert Soviet Jews from Palestine and 
from allegiance to political Zionism. But in fact raising the identity of Jews to 
the status of nationality, could not but be beneficial to the Zionist ideological 
construction and political project. Countering the dream of “Eretz Israel” with 
an “Ersatz Israel,”2? although a defensive and pragmatic solution to the 
Russian Jewish question, meant in the last instance strengthening the 
ideological foundations of Jewish nationalism. 

Much has been written about the lingering of anti-Semitism in Soviet 
society as well as in the internal political struggles of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, but Western Jewry has not been attentive to the fact that in 
the years 1935-43, it was “the Evil Empire” that came to give shelter to the 
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majority of European Jews fleeing the Nazi genocide. While the United States 
and Britain allowed only 6.6 percent and 1.9 percent of Jewish immigrants 
respectively, 75.3 percent of the Jewish refugees from Europe, that is close to 
two million, found refuge in the Soviet Union.” 

The task of Jewish nationalism as an ideological and political construction 
of Zionism implied the remolding of the psyche of European Jews into a 
(false?) consciousness of uniqueness. In doing so, the diversity of experiences 
of Jews in the Diaspora was considered to be of lesser importance than the 
resolution of the alleged permanency of Judeophobia which reached its apex in 
Europe with the Holocaust. Zionism was of course a European Jewish project 
that in order to achieve legitimacy had to be transposed to the situation of 
Jews with a different historical experience. Even in the Zionist state, the 
Ashkenazi dominance has been evident from the very beginning. As Ella 
Shohat put it: “Within Israel, and on the stage of world opinion, the 
hegemonic voice of Israel has almost invariably been that of European Jews, 
the Ashkenazim, while the Sephardi/Mizrahi (Oriental/Arab Jews) voice has 
been largely muffled or silenced.””> It is worth recalling that although the 
situation of the Arab Jews was not idyllic, the Sephardim did, generally 
speaking, live comfortably within Arab-Muslim society. According to Ella 
Shohat during the formative year of political Zionism, Sephardi Jews were 
rather indifferent to it. In some cases, Arab-Jewish religious leaders denounced 
Zionism as they protested against the Balfour Declaration. In its early phases, 
the national Arab movement in Palestine and Syria carefully distinguished 
between the Zionist immigrants and the resident local native Jewish population 
(mostly Sepharadim) who lived peacefully with their neighbors.”° 

Amidst decolonization and an upsurge in national liberation stiigeles, the 
` emergence in the Middle East of the new Euro-Israeli nation-—whose political 
elite identified with the West—could not help but influence Arab politics. The 
anti-imperialist struggles in these countries was deflected in the direction of' 
making politics a function of the relationship and antagonism toward Israel. -As 
Paul Sweezy put it following the 1967 war between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors: “The upshot of concentrating the struggle against the local partner, 
in the Israeli-imperialist alliance is thus the opposite of what is intended: it 
keeps the Arab world divided and weak, and it strengthens the grip of 
imperialism.” He implicitly made the point that this was a trap the Arabs 
should avoid.” This reflection is interesting to the extent that it shows an 
understanding of the Israeli-Arab conflict that existed among progressive forces 
in the West at the time. The advice that Arab progressives should try to 
accentuate divisions in Israeli society by seeking common grounds with elements 
of the Israeli proletariat, comprising mostly Jews from Asia and Africa, assigned 
the onus of political maturity to the Arab side. Socialist Jews of the Diaspora 
held an even more accentuated one-sidedness. This is exemplified in a second 
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editorial comment in the same issue of Monthly Review, when Leo Huberman 
went a step further in writing that: “Arab socialists should turn their sights on 
the real target—if they ‘are to be part of a ‘holy war’ they should direct that 
war against enemy No. | which is not Israel but feudalism and imperialism.”2° 

Not until decades following the Israeli army’s pre-emptive war of 1967 ‘did 
the Palestinian Nakba receive much attention or sympathy in the Western 
world. With the defeat of the Arab armies and the conquest of the West 
Bank and Gaza, the dominating political culture of Israel morphed into a kind 
of proto-fascism. Unnoticed at the time, a sense of invincibility came to 
permeate the ideological foundation of Israeli society and the pro-Zionist 
Diaspora translating into a political right turn within “real existing” Zionism. 
As noted by an Israeli academic: “With the blitz victory of 1967 and the 
occupation of the West Bank and Gaza, the sudden expansion’ of Israel’s 
borders gave rise to a more rapid erosion of the socialist and humanist values 
that had once been the hallmark of labor Zionism.” In the euphoria there was 
little resistance to “the new, dynamic Greater ‘Israel. movement, which sought 
to turn Israel’s most recent conquest into an integral part of the country.”2? 
Empathy for the Palestinians among Israelis and Diaspora Jews was at a 
minimal Jevel in this political climate. 

-This notwithstanding, a radical critique arose hou within Israeli society. A 
group of intellectuals and academics began to reinterpret the birth of Israel by 
acknowledging the ethnic cleansing that had accompanied the imposition of the 
Jewish state-over the Palestinian-Arab population. This brought to light the 
most unsavory aspect of Zionism—the original-sin of Israel. These revisionist 
historians and critical sociologists encapsulated under the term “post-Zionism” 
questioned the dominant narratives concerning the state formation and 
challenged the accepted understanding of the origins of the Israeli-Arab 
conflict. In doing so the Zionist monopoly on historiography and ideological 
assumptions was disputed.*° By rehabilitating the Palestinian identity as a 
people and as historical victims, “post-Zionism” made it possible to analyze 
Israeli strategy in terms of a “politicide” perpetrated on the Arab populations 
with the aim of dissolving the Palestinian people as “an economic, social and 
political entity.”3! The Zionist slogan of “a land without a people for a people 
without a land,” which had reduced the Palestinian Arabs to a status of non- 
existence, was now proven to have been a myth, making the “moral myopia” 
of Zionism visible.” The Intifada in the occupied territories against the Israeli 
military forces made the presence of the Palestinian people more concrete. 

Coping with the Jewish question in general and the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict in particular has been and still is a dilemma for progressive opinion in 
the West. While it is acknowledged that Arab politics and political culture 
were affected by the intrusion of a Jewish state in the area and its alliance 
with the United States, the same consideration was not given to the 
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transformation of Jewish political culture, both in Israel and in the Diaspora, as 
a result of the creation of the Zionist state and its patron-client relationship to 
the United States. Pro-Israel Jews of all political stripes have been duped by 
the ideological discourse of Zionism, which has hailed the existence of the 
Jewish state as the guarantor of the security of Jews everywhere. 

Having captured the “commanding heights” of morality by usurping the 
mantle of the victimhood of European Jewry, the Zionist state, in a seldom- 
seen example of chutzpah, transformed the Holocaust experience into political 
capital. In this context it is interesting to note that the Holocaust did not 
become a universal point of reference in the Western worldview until after the 
decade of the 1960s. The reason for the time lag is related to the convergence 
of strategic and ideological currents in the postwar period. After the defeat of 
Nazi Germany, the antifascist coalition gave way to the Cold War between 
East and West. The German question played a central role in the 
establishment of the Western alliance system under the leadership of the 
. United States. Under these conditions there was little interest on the part of 
the U.S. foreign policy establishment and indeed the U.S. government to 
alienate Germany by dwelling on the Nazi responsibility for the extermination 
of European Jews. In addition, looking closely at the Holocaust would have 
revealed the profiteering of U.S. industrialists in the arming of Hitler’s war 
machine. As far as the American Jewish elite is concerned, it acquiesced to 
the public silence on this monstrous crime and accepted the U.S. policy of 
rearming a barely de-Nazified Germany. -Motivated perhaps by the concern of 
not reactivating American anti-Semitism and putting their improved situation in 
jeopardy, U.S. Jewry followed an opportunistic strategy.” 

In the case of Israel, the Shoah question reflected the complex relationship 
of Zionist ideology toward non-Israeli Jews. The extermination of European 
Jews legitimized the cause of Zionism, to the extent that the Holocaust 
confirmed that Jews could not survive and prosper in the Diaspora and that 
integration and assimilation in these nations was an illusion. At the same 
time, there was a widespread feeling among Israelis following the Second 
World War that European Jews had themselves to blame for their fate, because 
they had not resorted to armed resistance. In contrast, Israelis saw themselves 
as rejecting the past and creating a new kind of Jew, capable of defending his 
or her people and the Jewish state.*4 As the focus on the Holocaust evolved, 
it came to be seen as related to the transformation of the struggle for a secure 
Israel into one of an expanding and conquering state. The Shoah-paradigm 
became useful in reminding public opinion of the justification for the creation 
of the Jewish state and for the deflecting of criticism of Israeli policies, 
especially in the occupied territories of Palestine. 

The Holocaust discourse, however, was more important in the Diaspora 
than in Israel itself and it introduced an element of confusion within the ranks 
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of progressive politics. The sixties had been a decade of youth activism in the 
West that had included some leading Jewish participants. Many active anti- 
imperialist Jews in the Diaspora were caught off-balance by the realization that 
Israel, as the embodiment of the victimhood of the Jewish people, could be 
capable of victimizing another people and of following a pro-U.S. imperialism 
foreign policy. In Churchill’s terminology, the “bad Jews” (internationalist and 
anti-imperialist) had to be turned into the “good Jews” (pro-Zionist and well 
established in the West). Some of them became figureheads of 
neoconservatism! 

The desperation with which the Holocaust paradigm is projected by 
modern Zionism and Western (especially U.S.) political establishments is not 
kosher. The attempt to pre-empt criticism of Israeli and U.S. policy and 
strategy in the Middle East will hardly be feasible in the longer run. Besides 
the dissidence toward the dominating ideology in Israel, the success of Zionism 
in the establishment of a modern Jewish capitalist state contains the seeds of 
its own societal “post-Zionism.” From an initial projection of pioneering social- 
nationalism, Israeli society in recent years seems to be affected by an identity 
and material crisis accentuated by the implementation of neoliberalism. From 
having been originally one of the most egalitarian Western societies, Israeli 
society has since the 1980s become one of the most unequal. The poverty 
rate in Israel is one of the highest of advanced capitalist countries with 
approximately 22 percent of the population living below the poverty line.” The 
socio-economic prospects are bleak for a sizable number of Israelis and this 
seeping crisis translates into a crisis of identity for the Israeli-born generation 
who does not relate to Jewishness. “It is ideologically indifferent, secular, petit 
bourgeois in lifestyle and outlook, apathetic to world Jewry, and concerned 
with self-fulfillment only.” 

The Israeli dissident politician, Avraham Burg, a former speaker of the 
Knesset, fears that the Zionist experiment will lead to a tragedy for the Jewish 
state. Without having become anti-Zionist, he nevertheless feels that the 
original principles of Zionism and the values of the declaration of independence 
have been betrayed and that Israel has been transformed into a colonial state 
led by a corrupt clique of outlaws. In an interview with the Israeli newspaper 
Yediot Aharonot in 2003, he foresees a bleak future for the entire project of 
Zionism: “The end of Zionism is at our door...it is possible that a Jewish 
state will survive, but it will be another kind of state, ugly because of being 
foreign to our values.”?” 
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The stimulus package includes billions for state and local law 
enforcement...it also includes $1 billion for- buildings and facilities in the 
federal prison system, $400 million for FBI “construction,” and $50 million for 
salaries and expenses at the U.S. Marshall’s Service. There’s also $150 
million for something called the Office of the Federal Detention Trustee, 
“an organization that achieves efficiencies, effectiveness and operational 
synergies within the detention and incarceration community’ [sic!] by fostering 
interagency cooperation, mutual understanding, accountability and teamwork.” 
At least some communities are thriving as a result of the prison boom. 


—Chris Sturr, The Short Run, Dollars & Sense, March/April 2009. 
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The previous century now séems to be drawing away from us at an 
increasing speed, especially in the global society’s existing superabundance of 
communications. Readers of Monthly Review know that the basics have 
remained the same in the all too physical world of capitalism and 
neocolanialism, as much as they might have changed in terms of resistance and 
apparent alternatives. Still, as the graying of the 1960s generation continues, 
and the New Deal era draws ever further into a kind of archeology, a summing 
up of some points is useful and may even be fun. 

My effort here runs parallel with nearly four decades of Monthly Review. 
The focus is personal as well: Marxist thought, the interpretation and guidance 
that Marxists provided and (at the local level) lived by, was my interest from 
the spring of 1964 when my first subscription began and when, by no 
coincidence, the antiwar movement began to reach my Midwest campus. (I 
could brag in 1966 that I read every Monthly Review Press book—there 
weren't all that many yet.) My sensibility grew as I published the magazine 
Radical America for Students for a Democratic Society, and deepened with the 
collapse of the New Left, as I plunged into oral histories of the left-wing 
octogenarians, and continued on with my interviews and studies of the 
Hollywood Reds who seemed to have shaped some important zones of popular 
culture. It reflected, as well, my own engagements with local left movements, 
labor support and education, third world support blending into solidarity with 
the new immigrant waves, and so on through the passage of time. 

What may surprise today’s younger readers of Monthly Review is that the 
dialogue about Marxism was so vital in the seemingly fallow years of the left 
in the early 1960s, with politics barely recovering from both the widespread 
repression and the despair at the revelations about the Soviet Union. 
Screenwriter Walter Bernstein remarked to me decades later that he and his 
friends, the “disorganized left,” high-powered intellectuals scripting television 
and films that touched my generation, had stayed within the wider boundaries 
of the Popular Front even while leaving the Communist Party. What they saw 
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now was not Russia but rather, a community of peoples struggling against 
colonialism and neocolonialism. (Judy Ruben, the wife of one of his close 
friends, Al Ruben, actually worked in the Monthly Review office.) Marxism 
supplied the intellectual energy and also a sort of collective personal glue. 
People from afar were “comrades” on contact and even without direct contact. 
Culturally as well as politically, it seemed a new world was opening. 

The same sensibility applied, without any particular theory of 
organizational apparatus, across generations. Shortly after | began to read 
Monthly Review, the campus scholar who brought the very first antiwar 
activities into existence had been, fifteen years earlier, a young Communist 
intellectual “industrializing” a factory near Chicago. Now she was probably 
fearful that the shadow of the past might catch up with her as a young. 
academic, but she was nevertheless determined to make a statement and to 
make things possible for us youngsters. I gave her the first Christmas gift 
subscription that I had given anyone in my life—to Monthly Review, naturally. 
We had reached out to each other. Multiply this hundreds or thousands of 
times, vary the details, and you can envision all sorts of rapprochements and 
discoveries, often with subtle hints from the older generation before some past 
connection with the “subversive” left was to be revealed. 

There was also much going on from a more rarefied intellectual standpoint. 
For instance, the debate of “Marxism versus Existentialism” was enormously 
fruitful. Only dogmatists would claim absolutes for either side; the two schools 
despised the social relations of modern capitalism for somewhat disparate 
reasons, but with no less intensity. This particular philosophical discussion was 
to fade beneath the vast popularity of Herbert Marcuse (and to a lesser 
degree, the more difficult members of the Frankfurt School like Theodore 
Adorno, no radical but lucid in his analysis of social norms), and the revival of 
Phenomenology. The translation and readings of the “Young Marx” seemed 
to bring it all to the surface, even when (or because) the interpretations of the 
significance were starkly different and sometimes bitterly opposed to each 
other. None of it was far from Marxism, as Marxism was steadily being 
reinterpreted. 

. And Marxism was definitely being reinterpreted. To my young eyes, 
Monthly Review was not only a venerable institution (I had only been five- 
years-old when it began!), but also a strikingly innovative youngster in a new 
way of Marxists seeing the world. Rosa Luxemburg apart, hardly anyone, not 
even Lenin, had seen imperialism as the salvation of capitalism, however 
temporary that might be. Paul Baran’s Political Economy of Growth was one of 
the books of revelation that knocked me on the head at a young age: it was 
hard and took many readings but the points were finally clear. Capitalism was 
a truly global system, as Marx had begun to elucidate, and no liberal or 
conservative theory of third world “backwardness,” whether based upon 
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supposed particular histories or national psychologies, could explain why the 
West took the natural resources for its own purposes and left starvelings 
behind, to be ruled over and widely abused by the CIA's favorites. 

It might well be asked why this conclusion seemed so novel as late as the 
1960s. Part of the answer is that the old Marxism remained fairly fixed, a 
doctrine that sooner or later, as capitalism failed or perhaps under some other 
circumstance, the American industrial working class would make a revolution, 
and the thing to do was to join them, organize them, and pull them leftward. 
Not that Communists and their left-wing critics or competitors disbelieved in 
U:S. imperialism—that view was left to Reinhold Niebuhr and the other 
liberals of the day, many of them former socialists who had made a career 
choice—but it was always a side issue, inflected further by the argument of 
the proper revolutionary party in the particular country involved. 

The New Left emerging in the mid-1960s, which came to consciousness in 
and around the civil rights movement and/or the ban-the-bomb phase, fixed at 
once upon the African-American poor and the progressive, mostly white, 
middle-class students in the North. Consequently, it found little in common 
with the older views and left parties. Moreover, sclerotic and just plain 
conservative-bureaucratic leadership dragged the AFL-CIO ever downward, 
with no real interest in the growing, and largely female, clerical workforce and 
with the looming prospect of automation (no one yet talked of rust zones). No 
reform campaign seemed to make much of a dent, and a generation or two of 
industrial workers now looked increasingly toward retirement plans and health 
benefits. Indeed, the then-recent unionization of government workers was 
already the last successful major effort at spreading unionism, and it had the 
side effect of making the newly organized bodies rather scornful of the 
unemployed, and largely dependent upon political deals at every level. 
Notwithstanding the promising developments among hospital workers and the 
heartening efforts:by and for agricultural workers, the only union representatives 
likely to be found at a campus rally far from New York were from the expelled 
unions, especially the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. George 
Meany and his speechwriters demanded military-industrial jobs and as many 
wars as possible. 

The problems of the older Marxism were evident, but the synthesis of 
anything like a new Marxism remained elusive. Harry Magdoff shed light on 
this in one of his luminous essays, observing that in the first half of the 
century (the half without MR, one might say), the eclipse of capitalism had 
been looked upon as a certainty, not only from the left but from many political 
standpoints. In the second half of the century, however, social contradictions 
continued to mount (including the danger of thermonuclear devastation) but 
the certainty of capitalist decline and collapse disappeared from view. (Magdoff 
later quipped to me that if capitalists were willing to risk nuclear war to 
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preserve their power and profits, they would be willing to go over the edge: of 
ecological devastation: it was their nature to do so.) Marxists faced a new 
situation with a successfully contained working class at the center of the 
empire. 

Radical America rested much of its collective work on the thesis that the 
world revolution would continue but that at home, the working class was being 
transformed and the results of that transformation were definitely in the 
making. The industrial base was becoming more demographically black (a 
trend only arrested by factory shut-downs) as the office was becoming more 
demographically female. The two trends coincided in various sectors, including 
the post office. A synthesis to come would clarify the delays and deformations 
of the past radical movements. Or so we thought. As the New Left collapsed, 
it seemingly combined multiracial “power” movements, feminist, and gay 
liberation movements, and even the counterculture into a rough perspective. In 
a way, we were only thirty years early, because the immigration law changes of 
1965 would complete a transformation of the working class—but by that time, 
our human synthesis had been shattered and. so much lost that the New Left 
vision of Marxism would need still more drastic revision. Only a neo-traditional 
Leninism, and the short-lived romantic urban guerilla phenomenon, offered 
other alternatives upholding a vision of a future socialism. 

C. L. R. James, arguably the last of the great Pan-African figures, was a 
great convenience as an idol of Radical America in those years. He had 
written The Black Jacobins decades earlier, he was a Hegelian, not to mention 
sports historian and critic, his collapsed following had upheld visions of black 
power and women’s power, and of the significance of wildcat strikes and other 
moves against existing bureaucratic union leaderships. He was also, in 
advancing old age, still hugely attractive as a public speaker and a persuasive 
personality at close range. We tended to hope that everything would work out, 
because the neatness of the Marxism was not matched by anything like 
tactical certainty. Having the proper view, we would see the situations as they 
arose and figure out what to do. 

The optimism ebbed away by the Reagan years if not before. Radical 
America continued to uphold (until its demise in the early 1990s) something 
like the New Left or even Students for a Democratic Society version of 
Marxist ideas. By this time, deconstructionist adaptations of Marxism ruled in 
most higher zones of the academy, if rivaled in some places by the scholars of 
black studies, women’s studies, development studies, and so on. The invention 
of new and esoteric languages seemed to coincide logically with the 
hopelessness of the political narrative in whatever version of Marxism 
dependent upon actual organizing and mobilization. The projects involving 
support for Sandinistas or for the rebel movements in El Salvador, not to 
mention the final decade of struggle against Apartheid South Africa, might as 
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well have happened in a different galaxy from this campus crypto-Marxism 
where straightforward prose had become an enemy of progress. 

Nonetheless, important scholarly work on empire, often produced by 
partisans of Monthly Review, continued to count. Great personalities—to 
mention only three, Noam Chomsky, Howard Zinn, and Edward Said—drove 
home the points in public forums of all kinds—and were often more influential 
outside, rather than inside, the United States. With the later 1990s, a new 
kind of Marxist scholarship took form on the inner empire of media 
communications, and it was not by accident that Robert McChesney would 
title his later magnum opus The Political Economy of Media. The apple had 
truly not fallen far from the tree. 

The newer waves of repression, the familiar but technologically improved 
horrors of war and occupation, likewise the crises of capitalism, were all ahead. 
None would be exactly unexpected and much all too familiar. But Marxism in 
the United States had not survived a deeply disappointing twentieth century 
for nothing. 

’ By the dawn of the new century, to come back to the examples closest to 
myself, a considerable majority of the organizations and personalities of those 
explored in the Encyclopedia of the American Left were gone, and even the list 
of living authors had been thinned. The living memories of the 1930s and 
40s, the Great Depression, the New Deal, the young CIO, the Popular 
Front, the fight against fascism, and the onset of the Cold War—all these 
were becoming more dim. Hardly anyone could remember that feeling of 
certainty that the days of capitalism were numbered. 

And yet the ideas banned in the 1950s, amid resurgent consumer 
capitalism and FBI raids, had sprung up in new form to be popularized 
continually in a thousand ways, from music to comic books, in the face of a 
resurgent empire, a resurgent capital, and where vaunted tolerance always 
turns out to be limited. Of course, the ideas changed in the process. We are 
left with no certainties. The realities of a collapsing ecosystem are as fearful as 
the threats of nuclear war in the first decade of MR’s existence. Still, there 
are lots of prospects in front of us and around the corner. Marxism, always 
unfinished, is going to be a big help in figuring out what they are and what to 
do about them. 
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Who’s naive? 
MARGE PIERCY 


A young woman said to me 

you guys in the sixties were so 
naive. How could you ever believe 
there would be a revolution? 


Oh, child of the oughts, did you 
ever believe Wall Street would 
turn out to be a sham, stocks 
made of piffle and hype? 


Did you ever believe General 
Motors would come to tax 
payers cup in hand begging 
not to go out of business? 


Did you ever believe we would 
go to war on a lie? That one 
president could fuck up every 
thing standing in just eight years? 


That we would elect an African 
American president? That in some 
states, lesbians and gays could marry? 
That greed might go out of style? 


What I’ve learned on my hard 
scrabble way is that nothing remains 
but trouble and love and opportunity 
we can make to change what needs it. 


Copyright 2009 Marge Piercy. 


Marge Piercy is the author of Pesach for the Rest of Us: Making the Passover Seder Your Own 
(Schocken, 2007). Her most recent novel is Sex Wars: A Novel of the Turbulent Post-Civil War Period 
(New York: William Morrow, 2005) and her newest book of poetry is The Crooked Inheritance 
(Knopf, 2006). 
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Chinese, Communist, Poct 
JONAH RASKIN 


Mao Zedong, The Poems of Mao Zedong, translations, introductions, and notes 
by Willis Barnstone (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2008); 168 
pages; $24.95 hardcover, $15.95 paperback. 


What are we to think of Chairman Mao? A man of immense 
contradictions—a nationalist, communist, revolutionary, warrior, as well as the 
author of The Little Red Book, and the leader for decades of the Peoples’ 
Republic of China—he was also one of twentieth-century China’s best poets. 
A new translation of his work provides an opportunity to evaluate him as a 
writer and as an artist. A reviewer in The Washington Post called Mao’s poems 
“political documents,” but added, “it is as literature that they should be 
considered.” Separating the political from the literary, however, isn’t possible. 
“We woke a million workers and peasants,” Mao wrote in the “First Siege,” 
and though all his lines aren’t as explicit about the Chinese Revolution as it 
is, a great many of them are. 

Born into a peasant family in 1893, Mao grew up loving je classics of 
Chinese literature and at times, he could be enlightened about culture. 
“Questions of right and wrong in the arts and sciences should be settled 
through free discussion in artistic and scientific circles,” he wrote. “They 
should not be settled in summary fashion.” Still, he often insisted that artists 
had to serve the class interests of peasants and proletarians, even’ as he 
created a cult of his own personality. American writers and artists played a 
decisive role in aggrandizing him and writing enthusiastically about the 
revolution he led. Edgar Snow, the Missouri-born reporter, gave him a big 
boost in Red Star Over China (1937) and in the 1960s Andy Warhol turned 
him into a global icon. Frederic Tuten wrote a brilliant Dadaesque novel, The 
Adventures of Mao on the Long March, published in 1971. John Updike 
reviewed it favorably in The New Yorker, and Susan Sontag called it “a 
violently hilarious book.” 


Jonah Raskin is most recently the editor of The Radical Jack London: Writings on: War and 
Revolution (University of California Press, 2008) and the author of The Mythology of Imperialism: 
A Revolutionary Critique of British Literature and Society in the Modern Age, a new edition of which 
is forthcoming from Monthly Review Press. 
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Perhaps all of us who were alive then helped to create the myth of Mao. 
Tuten certainly did. “I wrote The Adventures of Mao at a most political time,” 
he explained. “China was near, its revolution still “fresh and seemingly 
uncorrupted.” Many of ‘Tuten’s contemporaries also saw the Chinese 
Revolution as something pure and incorruptible and often browbeat one 
another with quotations from The Little Red Book. I never went that far, 
though I caught the Mao bug, and joined the Cultural Revolution that spread 
from Beijing to Paris, and beyond. Finally, the Beatles interjected a necessary 
note of sanity. “If you go carrying pictures of Chairman Mao, you ain’t going 
to make it with anyone anyhow,” they sang in “Revolution.” Oddly enough 
Mao made it big with President Richard M. Nixon, the arch anticommunist 
who visited China in 1972 and made a point of reciting Mao’s poetry to Mao 
himself. Then, Nixon and Zhou Enlai discussed the meaning of the poems— 
as though they were two diligent students and Mao their master. 

When Mao died in 1976 at the age of eighty-three, the world began a 
thoroughgoing reappraisal of his life. In book after book—compelling memoirs 
and comprehensive histories—the mighty Mao has been recast over the last 
thirty years and many who revered him now revile him. In his introduction to 
The Poems of Mao Zedong Willis Barnstone says] very little’ or nothing about 
his politics, sticking mostly to literary matters. “He was a major poet, an 
original master,” Barnstone says. Mao had a more modest view—perhaps 
falsely modest—of his poetry, which he dismissed as “scribbles.” Nevertheless, 
he allowed them to be printed at the age of sixty-five. This edition is based 
on the edition published in Beijing in 1963. 

Barnstone is the most fitting American to bring Mao’s work to Americans 
now, and as China emerges as a real world power. A life long teacher, writer, 
poet, scholar of Borges and Sappho, and gifted translator, Barnstone has 
written insightfully about translating in The Poetics of Translation. He has a 
keen poetic imagination and he’s an old China hand who lived in China 
during the Cultural Revolution—Zhou Enlai invited him. In the 1980s he 
taught literature in Beijing. Moreover, at eighty, he’s old enough and wise 
enough—he’s lived through wars and revolutions—to know that if we only 
read poets who were perfect human beings we’d read precious few poets. No 
Ezra Pound and no T. S. Eliot, for example. 

Thirty-six poems are here, some as brief as three lines, others much longer. 
About half the poems were written after Mao and the Communists came to 
power. All are in Chinese and English, and on matching pages. Barnstone 
includes examples of Mao’s calligraphy, footnotes to each poem, and a note on 
translation: “Chinese poetry depends very much on images and images 
translate more readily and with less loss than other poetic devices.” In a note 
on versification, he adds that Mao took his models mainly from the Tang 


(618-907) and Song (960-1127) poets, which shows how far back the 
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poetry tradition goes in China, where writing poetry was expected of emperors. 

A young reader coming upon this work for the first time might not connect 
Mao the poet to Mao the communist revolutionary. As Barnstone points out 
some of Mao’s best poems are intensely personal, as in “The Gods” which is 
for his wife and his sister who were beheaded in 1930 by Mao’s opponents— 
the Chinese Nationalists. The poem ends with a powerful image—” Tears fly 
down from a great upturned bowl of rice”—-that exposes his vulnerability and 
the immensity of the loss, feelings he otherwise declined to make public. Still, 
even this intensely personal poem was inspired by political events. Many if not 
most of the poems in this volume are overtly political, even propagandistic, and 
it would be hard to read them and not think of war and revolution. “The 
Long March” begins “The Red Army is not afraid of hardship on the 
march,” and seems to have been written to inspire the troops. “Militia Women” 
is directed at the “Daughters of China” and means to bring them into the 
revolution. “Tingzhou to Changsha” is covertly political; “soldiers of heaven” 
tie up and defeat “the whale” but that’s pretty explicit symbolism. 

Mao enjoyed the beauty of nature all through the hardships of the Long 
March. War did not curtail his aesthetic appreciation of flowers, snow, horses, 
geese, sky, rivers, and the moon. The mountains are almost always pleasing to 
his eye as in “Snow,” his most popular poem in which he writes, “Mountains 
dance like silver snakes.” In “To Guo Moruo,” the last poem in the volume, 
Mao seems to reflect on the vanity of the human will to conquer: “On our 
small planet/ a few houseflies bang on the walls. / They buzz, moan, moon, / 
and ants climb the locust tree/ and brag about / their vast dominion.” 

Unlike the poems of the Bosnian-Serb nationalist warlord Radovan 
Karadzic—who was recently captured and who will go on trial in The Hague 
for crimes against humanity—Mao’s poems do not reveal an obsession with 
violence. He did sometimes, however, romanticize weapons as in the image of 
a “forest of rifles.” Karadzic’s poems are obviously cultish and diabolical; “I 
am the deity of the dark cosmic space,” he boasts. Mao’s work reminds me of 
the poems that another Asian Communist leader, Ho Chi Minh, wrote while 
imprisoned in 1942, and that were published under the title Prison Diary. Ho 
disguised his revolutionary views lest his jailors confiscate his work and pile 
additional punishment on him. “When the prison doors are open, the real 
dragon will fly out,” he wrote in what is his best-known and most frequently 
quoted line. 

If I had to compare Mao to an American I’d say he was akin to Whitman, 
though ld add that Whitman’s lines are longer, that the rhythms feel different 
and the voices aren't the same. Like Walt, Mao sings a song of himself. 
There’s an all-powerful “I” as well as an all-seeing eye, and the “I” can be 
wistful and sad as in “I see the passing, the dying of the vague dream.” In 
“Swimming” Mao writes, “I taste a Wuchang fish in the surf/ and swim 
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across the Yangzi River.” He identifies himself with China in much the same 
way that Whitman identified himself with America, and that seems fitting 
because twentieth-century China was like nineteenth-century America: a 
country developing economically at a furious pace, with huge social dislocation, 
and the unleashing of immense creative as well as destructive forces, all of 
which were embodied in Mao himself. 

In Mao: The Unknown Story, the authors Chang and Halliday describe 
Mao as a megalomaniac who destroyed much of the old China to create a 
new nation. Barnstone shows him as a poet who borrowed from and helped to 
preserve the old even as he aimed to overturn it and start anew. The Beatles 
rightly warned us in the 1960s against the hagiography of Mao, but Fd like to 
think that they’d want us to read him now. They might even wave 
Barnstone’s compact, handsome volume above their heads. It’s that good! 
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Slumlord Aesthetics and the 


Question of Indian Poverty 
NANDINI CHANDRA 


Danny Boyle’s Slumdog Millionaire (based on Indian diplomat Vikas 
Swaroop’s novel Q & A) takes the extremely potent idea of a Bombay slum 
boy tapping into his street knowledge to win a twenty-million-dollar reality quiz 
show, and turns it into a universal tale of love and human destiny. In the 
quiz, Jamal is unable to answer questions that test his nationalist knowledge 
but is surprisingly comfortable with those that mark his familiarity with 
international trivia. For instance, while he knows that Benjamin Franklin adorns 
the hundred dollar bill, he has no clue about who adorns the thousand rupee 
note. This is obviously meant to suggest the irrelevance of the nation to its 
most marginalized member, but less obviously, also indicates its redundancy 
under globalized neoliberalism. 

The film has been on an award-winning roll, having won four Golden 
Globes, seven BAFTAs, and a few others besides the eight Oscars, 
something that surely adds to rather than subtracts from its imperial charm. 
According to critic David Gritten of the Telegraph, it is “the first film of the 
Obama era,” by which he means that it shares an Obama-type idealism, 
which might, but in his view ought not to be, mistaken for naiveté, presumably 
in light of the current global crisis of capitalism. The film was shot in the 
Nehru Nagar slums near Dharavi ward in Mumbai, but aspires to a 
Dickensian portrayal, heralded by the centrality of the neo-gothic structure of 
the Victoria Terminus as the transformative point in the film. The sentimental 
but validating look at the lives of the poor thus arouses both your typical 
Bollywood feel-goodness and imperial nostalgia. Boyle had promised the studio 
bosses a film in English in tandem with the one-world logic, surely. Loveleen 
Tandan, the co-director, took her role as cover-up officer for cultural gaffes 
seriously enough to push for the little boys from the Nehru Nagar slum to 
speak Hindi rather than English. The film has sparked a fierce nationalist 
campaign among Britishers who feel that it could have only been made by a 
Briton. Hollywood wouldn’t have touched a film using a Muslim lead with a 
barge pole. 


Nandini Chandra teaches English at Hansraj College, Delhi University. Currently she is a 
visiting assistant professor at the Asian Languages and Literature Department, University of 
Minnesota. 
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In contrast, Indians cannot quite see it in nationalist terms. For one, 
Amitabh Bachchan’s blog has officially announced and sanctioned the hurt 
pride of nationalist Indians occasioned by the film’s exposure of its dirty 
underbelly. While one can have no sympathy with the chauvinist argument 
that non-Indians have no right to depict the seamier side of native life, the 
way this hyper-nationalist sentiment has been refracted in the international 
press says something about the film’s motivations. For instance, most reports 
translate Bachchan’s statement as the Indian peoples’ inability to take a brutal 
look at themselves, assuming both that the so-called West has a direct line to 
the underclass, and that Mr. Bachchan is one of “the Indian people.” 

Given this intermeshing of an Indian and global context surrounding the 
film’s production and reception, it becomes pertinent to frame the question of 
the specific nature of Indian poverty raised in the film. The film is hardly 
unique in addressing the spectacle of the Bombay poor, their dismal conditions 
of living and defecating, or their great disparity vis-a-vis the Indian rich. But 
what it does crystallize in very concrete terms is a general consensus achieved 
in recent years on the disengagement of labor from questions of poverty and 
wealth. Partha Chatterjee’s recent and much talked about essay, “Democracy 
and Economic Transformation” (Economic and Political Weekly, April 19, 
2008), mobilizes the concept of a “political society” to merge the realm of 
peasant detritus and urban poor with petty entrepreneurs as well as the more 
shadowy criminal class. His argument reads something like this: This informal 
and irregular community has not been and cannot be integrated into the 
corporate-style capitalist structures. While they lose out on the benefits of civil 
society, their only salvation lies in being appropriated by governmental 
structures and schemes. This translation of the poor’s lack of proletarian 
consciousness aS an automatic admission into political-governmental terms or 
shrouding them in a cloak of illegality begs several questions. The most 
important one being the question of capital accumulation by forcible 
dispossession, through the judicious use of that very government’s repressive 
instruments in the first place. Or the question of how to usefully channel! this 
dispossessed labor surplus in a direction that will precipitate class struggle. 

While the film in its neoliberal optimism contradicts this understanding of 
the poor, seeing them as immediately appropriable within the interstices of 
corporatized service industries, it participates in the denial of the potential 
usefulness of the work they do and its lack of reward. However, like 
Chatterjee, it also insists on placing them outside the purview of the juridical 
civil state, where law and order seem not to prevail in the same familiar way, 
thus surrounding their lives with a mystique that films like Boyle’s can 
successfully unravel. Having been endowed with humanity and dignity, the 
poor cannot be seen through what is perceived as instrumental categories of 
labor or class anymore. They instead become denizens of a shadowy, illicit 
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realm which can be made comprehensible only by integrating it within certain 
humanist tropes like love and freedom. It is remarkable that the topography of 
the places where the poor live is seen largely through aerial shots—mountains 
of garbage, huge green forests of wasteland, rivers of feces—and the little boys 
jumping back and forth through this panoramic natural landscape acquire the 
characteristic of blooming lotuses in mud. The distant shots have the advantage 
of lending perspective, especially as the boys return to the city as mature 
English-speaking individuals who know how to take care of themselves. The 
goo scene in the beginning and the scene where a massive bogeyman-type 
figure gouges out the eyes of little children with a spoon are tightly framed to 
render the horror of the other world, which may be packaged for a poverty 
tour (like the one where Shantaram took Angelina Jolie by the hand and led 
her through the giddy lanes of Dharavi). The slum, the common tank where 
the mother was felled by one swoop of the Hindu fundamentalist sword, the 
brothel, the child labor, the exploitative policemen, the curious school master in. 
a dhoti, and the mafia bosses are all stops on this guided tour which is only 
superficially different from the commodification of poverty one finds on the sets 
of more popular Bollywood fare. In fact, the new Bollywood aesthetics find an 
echo here in its severe eschewal of the institutions of state and civil society. 
But while Bollywood is equally welcoming of foreign capital, a non-Bollywood 
production like Slumdog takes on more immediately imperialist overtones. This 
is because the impetus of its rhetoric of good will and benevolence strives to 
conceal the conditions of its production, encapsulated by a patchy realism 
which seems to suggest that its real commitment is to the true heart of India, 
rather than a magical realist Bollywood imaginary which it uses merely ds the 
scaffolding for its conventional plot. 

The direct connectivity with an international public via tourism, call centers, 
media, and other service industry networks makes the proximity to foreign 
capital extremely clear. The absence of an organized labor force or any political 
platform makes it possible to render the terms offered by this capital free of 
any vested interest. For instance, the film is produced by Celador Films, the 
very company which originally created the “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire” 
contest, an idea never once mocked throughout the film. In fact, reality 
television with big money in rewards encourages the contestants to alternatively 
think of themselves as obligated to the jury and managers on the one hand, 
and entitled to earn or deserve the disproportionately large sums of money on 
the other. At the same time, the ruthlessness with which the contestants are 
evicted draws brief attention to the bosses’ less than benign status as business 
entrepreneurs, only to deflect it to a professional ethic, which seeks to dignify 
its’ lottery or gambling mode. Needless to say, there has been an 
unprecedented nse in singing, acting, and dancing schools since the growth of 
reality talent contests on Indian television, in turn inspired by the big money 
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in the corporate-sponsored showbiz industry, which makes the aspirations of 
the contestants less illegitimate perhaps. The particular dynamics of reality 
television get enacted when little Jamal is being propped up to be a singer by 
the beggar kingpin Mamman, and the little fellow really thinks his time has 
come. In true reality television fashion, he demands a fifty rupee note from 
him before he sings his piece, announcing that he is after all a professional. 
Ironically, it is the time spent in this mini-ritual of television inspired 
professionalism that saves his eyes. 

The extension of the professional ethic to these service sectors makes even 
the informal contractual labor conditions of chaiwallahs, tea vendors, seem like 
a welcome novelty. The hotel kitchen seems like a refuge of freedom for the 
canny child waiter, who gets plenty of time off even as Salim complains of the 
utopian life they left behind thieving tires in the by-lanes of Agra. The tourist 
industry seems like a utopia of cast-offs and gullible “whities” waiting to be 
nipped off by these wily self-appointed guides. In short, the film tries to show 
that for those who can think on their feet, access to wealth is not a problem. 
Child labor is not really seen as exploitative, but as enabling the education of 
these young adults. In fact, hardly do we perceive their contribution in terms 
of real labor. They are seen as gaining from rather than giving to the system, 
sabotaging, picking up the leftovers, staying in empty hotel rooms, stealing 
from it. Their labor is forever in the background. What is in the foreground is 
the readymade wealth they are continually grabbing. Wealth is seen not as 
something created by labor but as already always there to be accessed—like 
the twenty million to be won for the answering of ten odd questions, a clear 
repudiation of the true dynamics of labor and class. Moreover, by making the 
state and civil society evaporate, the film is interested in showing that real 
harmony is ultimately produced by a direct interaction between capital and 
labor, in a context where capital will always be benefiting labor and not the 
other way round. This is probably an acknowledgement of the fact that under 
the present phase of free-market enterprise, the state has proven itself such a 
good accomplice of capital that it need not even be reckoned with. The police, 
initially evil, are eventually reconciled to the market’s impartial dynamics when 
the inspector comes round to Jamal’s story and escorts him to the media room. 

The upper-class body language of its avowedly slum-dwelling protagonists 
is a serious lapse in realism. As is the characterization of Anil Kapoor, the 
superstar quiz master treating the slum dweller in such an exaggeratedly 
condescending fashion. While one does not necessarily doubt the potential 
arrogance of Bollywood superstars, the social skills they acquire over years of 
proximity to the laboring class in the industry belies the crudity of the 
superciliousness exhibited by Kapoor. The use of English could have been 
justified by a simple suggestion that the boys picked it up from the streets of 
Agra or even the call center. But what annoys most is the fact that while they 
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Why Socialism? 
ALBERT EINSTEIN , 


Is it advisable for one who is not an expert on economic and social issues 
to express views on the subject of socialism? I believe for a number -of reasons 
that it is. 

Let us first consider the question from the point of view of scientific 
knowledge. It might appear that there are no essential methodological 
differences between astronomy and economics: scientists in both fields attempt 
to discover laws of general acceptability for a circumscribed group of phenomena 
in order to make the interconnection of these phenomena as clearly 
understandable as possible. But in reality such methodological differences do 
exist. The discovery of general laws in the field of economics is made difficult 
by the. circumstance that observed economic phenomena are often affected’ by 
many factors which are very hard to evaluate separately. In addition, the 
experience which has accumulated since the beginning of the so-called civilized 
period of human history has—as is well known—been largely influenced and 
limited by causes which are by no means exclusively economic in nature. For 
example, most of the major states of history owed their existence to conquest. 
The conquering peoples established themselves, legally and economically, as 
the privileged class of the conquered country.. They seized for themselves a 
monopoly of the land ownership and appointed a priesthood from among their 
own ranks. The priests, in control of education, made the class division of 
society into a permanent institution and created a system of values. by which 

“the people were thenceforth, to a large extent unconsciously, guided in their 
social behavior. 

But historic tradition is, so to speak, of yesterday; nowhere have we really 
overcome what Thorstein Veblen called “the predatory phase” of human 
development. The observable economic facts belong to that phase and even 
such laws as we can derive from them are not applicable to other phases. 
Since the real purpose of socialism is precisely to overcome and advance 
beyond the predatory phase of human development, economic science in its 
present state can throw little light on the socialist society of the future. 

Second, socialism is directed towards a social-ethical end. Science, however, 





This essay was originally published in the first issue of Monthly Review (May 1949). 
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cannot create ends and, even less, instill them in human beings; science, at 
most, can supply the means by which to attain certain ends. But the ends 
themselves are conceived by personalities with lofty ethical ideals and—if these 
ends are not stillborn, but vital and vigorous—are adopted and carried forward 
by those many human beings who, half unconsciously, determine the slow 
evolution of society. 

For these reasons, we should be on our guard not to overestimate science 
and scientific methods when it is a question of human problems; and we 
should not assume that experts are the only ones who have a right to express 
themselves on questions affecting the organization of society. 

Innumerable voices have been asserting for some time now that human 
society is passing through a crisis, that its stability has been gravely shattered. 
It is characteristic of such a situation that individuals feel indifferent or even 
hostile toward the group, small or large, to which they belong. In order to 
illustrate my meaning, let me record here a personal experience. I recently 
discussed with an intelligent and well-disposed man the threat of another war, 
which in my opinion would seriously endanger the existence of mankind, and | 
remarked that only a supra-national organization would offer protection from 
that danger. Thereupon my visitor, very calmly and coolly, said to me: “Why 
are you so deeply opposed to the disappearance of the human race?” í 

I am sure that as little as a century ago no one would have so lightly made 
a statement of this kind. It is the statement of a man who has striven in vain 
to attain an equilibrium within himself and has more or less lost hope of 
succeeding. It is the expression of a painful solitude and isolation from which 
so many people are suffering in these days. What is the cause? Is there a way 
out? 

It is easy to raise such questions, but difficult to answer them with any 
degree of assurance. I must try, however, as best 1 can, although I am very 
conscious of the fact that our feelings and strivings are often contradictory and 
obscure and that they cannot be expressed in easy and simple formulas. 

Man is, at one and the same time, a solitary being and a social being. As 
a solitary being, he attempts to protect his own existence and that of those 
who are closest to him, to satisfy his personal desires, and to develop his 
innate abilities. As a social being, he seeks to gain the recognition and 
affection of his fellow human beings, to share in their pleasures, to comfort 
them in their sorrows, and to improve their conditions of life. Only the 
existence of these varied, frequently conflicting, strivings accounts for the 
special character of a man, and their specific combination determines the - 
extent to which an individual can achieve an inner equilibrium and can 
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contribute to the well-being of society. It is quite possible that the relative 
strength of these two drives is, in the main, fixed by inheritance. But the 
personality that finally emerges is largely formed by the environment in which 
a man happens to find himself during his development, by the structure of the 
society in which he grows up, by the tradition of that society, and by its 
appraisal of particular types of behavior. The abstract concept “society”. means 
to, the individual human being the sum total of his direct and indirect relations 
to his contemporaries and to all the people of earlier generations. The 
individual is able to think, feel, strive, and work by himself; but he depends 
so much upon society—in his physical, intellectual, and emotional existence— 
that it is impossible to think of him, or to understand him, outside the 
framework of society. It is “society” which provides man with food, clothing, a 
home, ‘the tools of work, language, the forms of thought, and most of the 
content of thought; his life is made possible through the labor and the 
accomplishments of the many millions past and present who are all hidden 
behind the small word “society.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the dependence of the individual upon society 
is a fact of nature which cannot be abolished—just as in the case of ants and 
bees. However, while the whole life process of ants and bees is fixed down to 
the smallest detail by rigid, hereditary instincts, the social pattern and 
interrelationships of human beings are very variable and susceptible to change. 
Memory, the capacity to make new combinations, the gift of oral 
communication have made possible developments among human being which 
are not dictated by biological necessities. Such developments manifest 
themselves in traditions, institutions, and organizations; in literature; in 
scientific and engineering accomplishments; in works of art. This explains how 
it happens that, in a certain sense, man can influence ‘his life through his own 
conduct, and that in this process conscious thinking and wanting can play a 
part. 

Man acquires at birth, through heredity, a biological constitution which we 
must consider fixed and unalterable, including the natural urges which are 
characteristic of the human species. In addition, during his lifetime, he acquires 
a cultural constitution which he adopts from society through communication 
and through many other types of influences. It is this cultural constitution 
which, with the passage of time, is subject to change and which determines to 
a very large extent the relationship between the individual and society. Modern 
anthropology has taught us, through comparative investigation of so-called 
primitive cultures, that the social behavior of human beings may differ greatly, 
depending upon prevailing cultural patterns and the types of organization 
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which predominate in society. It is on this that those who are striving to 
improve the lot of man may ground their hopes: human beings are not 
condemned, because of their biological constitution, to annihilate each other or 
to be at the mercy of a cruel, self-inflicted fate. 

If we ask ourselves how the structure of society and the cultural attitude of 
man should be changed in order to make human life as satisfying as possible, 
we should constantly be conscious of the fact that there are certain conditions 
which we are unable to modify. As mentioned before, the biological nature of 
man is, for all practical purposes, not subject to change. Furthermore, 
technological and demographic developments of the last few centuries have 
created conditions which are here to stay. In relatively densely settled 
populations with the goods which are indispensable to their continued 
existence, an extreme division of labor and a _ highly-centralized productive 
apparatus are absolutely necessary. The time—which, looking back, seems so 
idyllic—is gone forever when individuals or relatively small groups could be 
completely self-sufficient. It is only a slight exaggeration to say that mankind 
constitutes even now a planetary community of production and consumption. 

I have now reached the point where I may indicate briefly what to me 
constitutes the essence of the crisis of our time. It concerns the relationship of 
the individual to society. The individual:has become more conscious than ever 
of his dependence upon society. But he does not experience this dependence 
as a positive asset, as an organic tie, as a protective force, but rather as a 
threat to his natural rights, or even to his economic existence. Moreover, his 
position in society is such that the egotistical drives of his make-up are 
constantly being accentuated, while his social drives, which are by nature 
weaker, progressively deteriorate. All human beings, whatever ‘their position in 
society, are suffering from this process of deterioration. Unknowingly prisoners 
of their own egotism, they feel insecure, lonely, and deprived of the naive, 
simple, and unsophisticated enjoyment of life. Man can find meaning in life, 
short and perilous as it is, only through devoting himself to society. 

The economic anarchy of capitalist society as it exists today is, in my 
opinion, the real source of the evil. We see before us a huge community of 
producers the members of which are unceasingly striving to deprive each other 
of the fruits of their collective labor—not by force, but on the whole in faithful 
compliance with legally established’ rules. In this respect, it is important to 
realize that the means of production—that is to say, the entire productive 
capacity that is needed for producing consumer goods as well as additional 
capital goods—may legally be, and for the most part are, the private property 
of individuals. 
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For the sake of simplicity, in the discussion that follows I shall call 
“workers” all those who do not share in the ownership of the means of 
production—although this does not quite correspond to the customary use of 
the term. The owner of the means of production is in a position to purchase 
the labor power of the worker. By using the means of production, the worker 
produces new goods which become the property of the capitalist. The essential 
point about this process is the relation between what the worker produces and 
what he is paid, both measured in terms of real value. Insofar as the labor 
contract is “free,” what the worker receives is determined not by the real value 
of the goods he produces, but by his minimum needs and by the capitalists’ 
requirements for labor power in relation to the number of workers competing 
for jobs. It is important to understand that even in theory the payment of the 
worker is not determined by the value of his product. 

Private capital tends to become concentrated in few hands, partly because 
of competition among the capitalists, and partly because technological 
development and the increasing division of labor encourage the formation of 
larger units of production at the expense of smaller ones. The result of these 
developments is an oligarchy of private capital the enormous power of which 
cannot be effectively checked even by a democratically organized political 
society. This is true since the members of legislative bodies are selected by 
political parties, largely financed or otherwise influenced by private capitalists 
who, for all practical purposes, separate the electorate from the legislature. 
The consequence is that the representatives of the people do not in fact 
sufficiently protect the interests of the underprivileged sections of the 
population. Moreover, under existing conditions, private capitalists inevitably 
control, directly or indirectly, the main sources of information (press, radio, 
education). It is thus extremely difficult, and indeed in most cases quite 
impossible, for the individual citizen to come to objective conclusions and to 
make intelligent use of his political rights. 

The situation prevailing in an economy based on the private ownership of 
capital is thus characterized by two main principles: first, means of production 
(capital) are privately owned and the owners dispose of them as they see fit; 
second, the labor contract is free. Of course, there is no such thing as a pure 
capitalist society in this sense. In particular, it should be noted that the 
workers, through long and bitter political struggles, have succeeded in securing 
a somewhat improved form of the “free labor contract” for certain categories of 
workers. But taken as a whole, the present day economy does not differ much 
from “pure” capitalism. 

Production is carried on for profit, not for use. There is no provision that 
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all those able and willing to work will always be in a position to find 
employment; an “army of unemployed” almost always exists. The worker is 
constantly in fear of losing his job. Since unemployed and poorly paid workers 
do not provide a profitable market, the production of consumers’ goods is 
restricted, and great hardship is the consequence. Technological progress 
frequently results in more unemployment rather than in an easing of the 
burden of work for all. The profit motive, in conjunction with competition 
among capitalists, is responsible for an instability in the accumulation and 
utilization of capital which leads to increasingly severe depressions. Unlimited 
competition leads to a huge waste of labor, and to that crippling of the social 
consciousness of individuals which | mentioned before. 

This crippling of -individuals I consider the worst evil of capitalism. Our 
whole educational system suffers from this evil. An exaggerated competitive 
attitude is inculcated into the student, who is trained to worship acquisitive 
success as a preparation for his future career. 

I am convinced there is only one way to eliminate these grave evils, namely 
through the establishment of a socialist economy, accompanied by an 
educational system which would be oriented toward social goals. In such an 
economy, the means of production are owned by society itself and are utilized 
in a planned fashion. A planned economy, which adjusts production to the 
needs of the community, would distribute the work to be done among all those 
able to work and would guarantee a livelihood to every man, woman, and 
child. The education of the individual, in addition to promoting his own innate 
abilities, would attempt to develop in him a sense of responsibility for his 
fellow men in place of the glorification of power and success in our present 
society. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to remember that a planned economy is not 
yet socialism. A planned economy as such may be accompanied by the 
complete enslavement of the individual. The achievement of socialism requires 
the solution of some extremely difficult socio-political problems: how is it 
possible, in view of the far-reaching centralization of political and economic 
power, to prevent bureaucracy from becoming all-powerful and overweening? 
How can the rights of the individual be protected and therewith a democratic 
counterweight to the power of bureaucracy be assured? 

Clarity about the aims and problems of socialism is of greatest significance 
in our age of transition. Since, under present circumstances, free and 
unhindered discussion of these problems has come under a powerful taboo, | 
consider the foundation of this magazine to be an important public service. 
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Prophets of the ‘Permanent War 
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The Review of the Month entitled “The U.S. Imperial Triangle and 
Military Spending” by John Bellamy Foster, Hannah Holleman, and Robert 
W. McChesney (Monthly Review 60, no. 5 [October 2008]) carries on a 
valuable MR tradition. Monthly Review is one of the few voices on the left 
that has emphasized the necessity, from the point of view of capitalism, of this 
kind of military Keynesianism. Chalmers Johnson and Seymour Melman, who 
have written extensively on this issue, have tended to argue that other forms of 
government spending, a renewed New Deal, is possible. 

There are a couple of caveats. While the authors do not confuse “Electric 
Charlie” and “Engine Charlie” as do so many, and they do know that Charles 
E. (Edward) Wilson did not use the term “Permanent War Economy,” I think 
it is also necessary to recognize that he did not, in his speech to the Army 
Ordnance Association in January of 1944 (see Army Ordnance XXVI [March/ 
April 1944]) argue for any form of military Keynesianism. He was solely 
concerned with making sure that the “military-industrial complex” (also not his 
word) that had been built up during the Second World War did not come 
unravelled after the war. Ironically, the Army Ordnance Association had been 
set up for this very purpose in the aftermath of the First World War. To some 
extent, Wilson’s speech was a warning not to let this happen again. He was 
arguing not for military Keynesiansim but for gearing up for the war with the 
Soviet Union that most feared was coming. 

The first author to use the term “Permanent War Economy,” and to mean 
by that a form of military Keynesianism that was contemporary capitalism’s 
only way out, a means of transferring wealth from the working classes to 
capital by means of government taxation, was Edward Sard. Using the pen 
name Walter J. Oakes he first proposed this argument in an article in the 
February 1944 issue of the Politics, a magazine edited by Dwight MacDonald. 
He followed up with a six-part series in the New International in 1951. 
During the 1950s he also wrote a series of articles on works by A. A. Berle, 
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John Strachey, and others who still clung to the hope held out by Keynes. 
Like Harry Magdoff, Paul Baran, and Paul Sweezy, Sard was one of the 
few who continued to argue that capitalism could only be saved, at least 
temporarily, by massive arms expenditures and an imperialist policy aimed at 
controlling the world’s raw materials. In the 1950s and ’60s, during the 
artificial prosperity induced by the Permanent War Economy, they were voices 
in the wilderness. Today, when we may be witnessing the end of the 
American Empire, they should be recognized as the prophets they were. 
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conventional economic theory. It explores how even in the United States— 
the most capitalist of countries—the market has always been subject to 
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Perelman examines the way in which these constraints have been defended 

“~~ by such figures as Henry Ford, J. P. Morgan, and Herbert Hoover, and 
were indeed essential to the expansion of U.S. capitalism. In the process, he rediscovers the 
critical element in conservative thought that has been lost in the neoliberals present. This 
important and original historical reconstruction points the way to a discipline of economics 
freed from the mythology of the market. 
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This issue of Monthly Review marks the sixtieth anniversary of the 
magazine. We are reprinting here Albert Elinstein’s classic article “Why 
Socialism?,” written for volume 1, no. 1, of Monthly Review (May 1949). On 
Thursday, September 17, we will meet together at the Ethical Culture Society 
in Manhattan to celebrate and to promote a global socialism for the twenty- 
first century. We invite all our subscribers and friends. 

Looking back over the history of Monthly Review we are struck by the 
historical congruence between the long-term critique of capitalism developed in 
these pages over the decades and the actual course of events. This is true 
with respect to all three major areas of crisis of the capitalist world system: 
economy, ecology, and empire. 

With respect to the economy, the work of longtime MR editors Paul 
Sweezy and Harry Magdoff began to focus on the creation of the dollar 
standard while it was coming into being at the start of the 1970s (with the 
demise of the old dollar-gold standard). From that time forward they identified 
the U.S. external balance of payments deficit with U.S. external military 
expenditures. The power of Washington to enforce the dollar standard allowed 
the United States to engage in massive imperial spending, flooding the world 
with dollars without the United States itself having to bear the consequences. 

Similarly the growth of U.S. debt as a proportion of GDP was commented 
on from the early 1960s. In the 1970s this came to be identified as a marked 
trend extending beyond mere business cycle ups and downs. This was 
manifested, most spectacularly, in an explosive growth of the U.S. financial 
sector in relation to the underlying real economy. In the last two decades of 
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the twentieth century Paul and Harry began to see the most visible economic 
phenomena of the day—notably financialization, “globalization,” and the 
creation of a global reserve army (and excess productive capacity)—as 
manifestations of or attempts to offset the fundamental stagnation 
tendency first identified in the 1930s. Stagnation and financialization, they 
suggested, increasingly took the form of a “symbiotic embrace,” with the root 
problem in the former. 

As the twentieth century drew to a close, it seemed clear to them that 
financialization was not only failing to offset the slowdown of growth, but was 
itself tending towards what looked increasingly like a limit, with the 
hypertrophy of finance likely to lead to more and more devastating financial 
crises. Among Harry’s favorite images in his last years was that it took 
dramatically larger and larger amounts of new debt to achieve the same degree 
of growth in the U.S. economy. Paul in his last years observed that he was 
comfortable with death, but regretted not getting to see how it all turned 
out. He would not have been surprised by what has, in fact, happened. 

MR’s editors were sure they had identified some basic explanatory 
relationships that were not apparent on the face of things. But they did not 
pretend (in line with the inflated pretensions that too often characterize 
intellectuals, on the left as well as the right) to have developed what amounted 
to a new system or model that covered most everything of importance. Rather 
Paul, in particular, insisted that the full analysis of these marked and 
interconnected processes in global capitalism—financialization, stagnant growth, 
concentration of key industry into a relative handful of multinational 
corporations, the shift in power from boardrooms to bankers—would have to 
be taken up by younger thinkers who would have the benefit of seeing these 
historical contradictions work themselves out. 

In these pages, we have applied this intellectual legacy to events as they 
developed in the U.S. and global economies over the last several years. We 
think that any fair-minded observer would agree that this outlook has given 
us—and we trust our readers—a powerful tool to understand events as they 
have developed. Yet, in our view, this legacy was never to be viewed as the 
endpoint in the construction of a system. Rather it was a starting point— 
requiring for its completion continuing historical analysis, actions, and critique— 
in a collective attempt to change the world. If we often refer back to the MR 
tradition, it is in order to give credit where it is due, and more effectively to 
push the project of radical social transformation forward. 

Needless to say, the economic analysis of monopoly capital (or as it now 
appears monopoly-finance capital) is at the core, but not the whole of the MR 
project. Monthly Review is also known globally for its critique of empire and, | 
more recently, for its ecological critique. Unfortunately, space does not allow us 
to examine these other vital threads here. All three of these core problems are 
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increasingly interrelated in today’s historical moment, reflecting what can be 
seen as a total crisis of the system. 

Moreover, these contradictions of the capitalist system are all deeply rooted 
in the manifold forms of oppression associated with class, nation, race, gender, 
sexual orientation, nature-exploitation, and other fundamental divisions. Exactly 
how all of these various forms of oppression fit together, we do not hesitate to 
admit, is not altogether clear to us, and has been the occasion of much 
disagreement on the left. But the reality that they do overlap, that this is 
related to the system, and that the way out lies in finding a common ground 
of resistance is not to be doubted. As always, MR is committed to the forging 
of this common ground for revolutionary change. Although MR’s editors have 
invariably identified themselves as Marxists, the magazine has sought to be a 
place where other radical currents were also welcome: the one condition being 
a rock-bottom critique of the capitalist system from the standpoint of humanity 
(and the planet) as a whole. This broad, non-sectarian outlook has also 
characterized Monthly Review Press, and more recently MRzine. 

We are eager to meet with those of you who can join us for our sixtieth 
anniversary celebration and public meeting in September (information to be 
provided). But we also would like to take this occasion to invite the vast 
majority of you here and around the world who will not be able to gather 
together with us in New York on this occasion, to join with us nonetheless in 
the critical struggles ahead. “Clarity about the aim and problems of socialism,” 
Einstein wrote sixty years ago in the pages of Monthly Review, “is of greatest 
significance in our age of transition. I consider the foundation of this magazine 
to be an important public service.” We believe that his words, and the role 
that they conferred on Monthly Review in particular, are even more important 
today, six decades later, than when they were first written. 

These notes commemorating the sixtieth anniversary of Monthly Review 
would not be complete without also commemorating one of our oldest and 
most cherished subscribers, dur friend Pete Seeger, now celebrating his 
ninetieth birthday. We are happy and proud to identify MR with all of the 
things that Pete has stood for in his life. May his banjo play forever! 
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But due the non-payment, irregular and delayed 


payments by our distributors and booksellers who distribute 
Analytical Monthly Review as well as Cornerstone Books, 
we, most of the time, are unable to publish the books in 
schedule. In this respect, it is our appeal to AMR readers to 
subscribe the journal directly to Cornerstone Publications 


and indirectly help us to publish the books. 


Cornerstone Publications 
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politicians of the Nepal Congress. And Indian Ambassador Rakesh Sood, 
who, in the power vacuum occasioned by the interminable Lok Sabha elections, 
publicly demonstrated the limitations of the default global view of the foreign 
‘service, servile toward the United States, paranoid toward China, and arrogant 
toward Nepal, to the fullest possible degree. Katawal also had the quiet 
backing of U.S. Ambassador Nancy Powell, who engineered a timely U.S. 
denunciation of the UCPN(M) as “terrorists.” 

If any question remained as to the role of the United States, it was 
removed the day after Prachanda’s resignation when an official report revealed 
that a videotape that had suddenly appeared, displaying an old boldly 
revolutionary talk by Prachanda to PLA commanders, had been distributed by 
the Army’s Directorate of Psychological Operations. Commanded by Army 
spokesperson Ramindra Chhetri, the Directorate was set up under the 
supervision of U.S. “advisers” and has remained a primary U.S. intelligence 
asset in Nepal. 

In short, the defiance by General Katawal, the calculated sudden assertion 
of Royal authority by the ceremonial president, the “scandalous” video portray- 
ing Prachanda in his role as a revolutionary leader (!), the betrayal by several 
UML politicians—most particularly the shady Ishwar Pokharel—who had 
promised Prachanda support in asserting civilian supremacy and then stabbed 
him in the back, suggest a coup attempt. But a key factor was missing; there 
was not even a trace of public support. When General Katawal defied his 
dismissal, the Nepal Congress politicians called out the “outraged” public so 
that the ploy with the ceremonial president would appear the result of pres- 
sure from the masses; but no one came out. 

Peace is the achievement of the revolutionaries, and it is less endangered 
today than before the coup fizzled out. The UCPN-M has the masses 
behind it, and it needs solely to preserve its discipline, as it has since it began 
the peace process at Chumwang in Rukum in the weeks before Dasain 2005. 

One can be confidant that in not too many weeks General Katawal will 
go, and the ceremonial president will be reduced to his proper place or 
disappear into the obscurity from which he was plucked. These conditions are 
understood by every Nepali to be the minimum required for the UCPN-M to 
support a new government. Will the feudal remnants leave the scene without a 
final desperate attempt at restarting the civil war? One can hope so; they are 
angry, fearful and stubborn, but they are not insane. 
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previously held by the defeated Nepal Congress. In August 2008 Comrade 
Prachanda became Prime Minister, and Comrade Badal, Defense Minister. 
The CPN(Maoist) sought to preserve the all-party coalition, but the defeated 
Nepal Congress leadership demanded the Defense Ministry and went into 
opposition when it was denied. From that point on they allied with the Nepal 
Army command, in opposition. 

The commander of the Nepal Army, General Katawal, refused to obey 
the orders of the Defense Minister and accept civilian supremacy, and the 
defeated politicians of the Nepal Congress obstructed the proceedings of the 
Constituent Assembly. Despite these provocations, as well as a fierce campaign 
by the bourgeois (and foreign connected) media that blew up every report of a 
village fight involving a revolutionary into a national cause célébre, the PLA 
and the cadres of the revolutionary party—now expanded through the 
association of smaller communist parties into the Unified Communist Party of 
Nepal (Maoist) (“UCPN-M”)—have kept the peace, and kept their 
discipline. 

In Nepal for eight months there have been no political prisoners, no 
political exiles, and—by the standards of every other country in South Asia— 
complete civil peace. The UCPN-M have established their credentials with 
the majority of the people of Nepal, and with all fair-minded observers 
elsewhere, as the party of peace. In April 2009 by-elections were held 
simultaneously in several constituencies of the Constituent Assembly. Only the 
UCPN-M, already the largest party, improved its position. 

The insolent disobedience of General Katawal reached new heights. 
Recruitment for the Nepal Army was commenced, in open violation of the 
peace agreement as noted by the UN. Ordered to stop, he refused. Eight 
senior genérals reached retirement age; the elected government ordered them. 
retired and he defied the order. The fifth Nepal National Games were held at 
the start of April, the first in eleven years, and the command withdrew the 
Nepal Army teams to protest the participation of the PLA, in defiance of an 
order from the government. 

In May, the elected government cashiered General Katawal for his 
insubordination. He refused to obey the order. The Nepal Congress leaders 
defeated in the April 2008 elections made the ceremonial president 
“countermand” the order of the executive. Prime Minister Prachanda then 
resigned, placing civilian supremacy over the Nepal Army as the unavoidable 
question of the hour. 

In his defiance General Katawal enjoyed the open support of the defeated. 


(continued on page 63) 
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Editorial ° < 


The dire consequences of human induced climate change are now 
most often presented as facing us in the near future. We suggest that- the 
future, as far as the lower Ganges-Brahmaputra Delta is concerned, has 
arrived. ' 


‘Even a full fortnight after Cyclone Aila ravaged the Sunderbans, no 
one—not the government, nor relief workers—knew exactly’ what it is: like 
in the devastated villages. The exact death toll due to the cyclone itself’as 
well as due to the epidemic aftermath of the cyclone is yet to be gauged. 
Nor is this in any sense something unexpected. The Sunderban region -is 
well described in governments official portal under the subheading 
“Disaster Management Plan” as—“Being a part of the active delta of the 
Ganga, South 24-Parganas is basically a district of islands interspersed by 
many streams and a maze of innumerable distributaries and fearfully wide 
tidal creeks. It is very sad to admit that to most ‘of these islanders’ wide 
roads, safe water transport, safe jetties or bridges, electricity or telephones 
are till date—distant dreams. They do not have many. strong and high 
buildings that can be used as shelters during large: scale disasters and they 
hardly have any large vessel to help large scale evacuation.” <http:// 
www.sadepartmentwb.org/Disaster_Plan.htm> 


As per 2001 Census, the total population of the region was about 
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The Penal State in an Age of Crisis 


HANNAH HOLLEMAN, ROBERT W. McCHESNEY, JOHN BELLAMY 
FOSTER, ano R. JAMIL JONNA 


As a rule, crime and social protest rise in periods of economic crisis in 
capitalist society. During times of economic and social instability, the well-to-do 
become increasingly fearful of the general population, more disposed to adopt 
harsh measures to safeguard their positions at the apex of the social pyramid. 
The slowdown in the economic growth rate of U.S. capitalism beginning in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s—converging with the emergence of radical 
social protest around the same period—was accompanied by a rapid rise in 
public safety spending as a share of civilian government expenditures. So 
significant was this shift that we can speak of a crowding out of welfare state 
spending (health, education, social services) by penal state spending (law 
enforcement, courts, and prisons) i in the United States during the last third of 
a century.' 

With the U.S. economy now experiencing economic depression/stagnation 
on a scale not witnessed since the 1930s, the vicious circle of slow ‘growth/ 
expanding inequality on the one hand, and increasing state repression of the 
working population on the other, which has characterized the neoliberal era, is 
bound to worsen—barring a major change ‘in social relations. The role of penal 
state spending is therefore crucial to understanding the developing crisis of 


U.S. class society. 


The Civilian Government/GDP Ceiling and Penal State Spending 

In “A New New Deal under Obama?” (Monthly Review, February 2009) 
two of us noted that non-defense government spending has more or less 
hovered around 14 percent of GDP for the past forty years.2 (See chart 1.) 
Meaningful progressive policies invariably require an increase in civilian 
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government spending—in fact, this becomes a key barometer to measure the 
material success .of progressive organizing and working-class politics. Civilian 
government spending as a percentage of GDP reached the 14.5 percent level 
in 1938-39, at the height of the New Deal. It declined sharply at the time of 
the Second World War, but returned to about .14 percent in the 1970s, where 
it has basically remained ever since. 


Chart 1. Non-defense government (federal, state, and local) 
consumption and gross investment as percentage of GDP, 1929-2008 
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Sources: Bureau of Economic Analysis, National Income ariä Products 
Accounts, Table 1.1.5. (Gross Domestic Product), and Table 3.9.5. (Government 
Consumption Expenditures and Gross Investment). 


„Our argument was that there were serious domestic political pressures—in 
effect, the capitalist class and corporate special interests—that made it difficult, 
nearly impossible, for civilian government spending as percentage of GDP to 
rise above the 14- percent ceiling for any length of time.’ We noted that in 
other advanced capitalist nations, where the labor movement and left were 
stronger, the percentage! of GDP allocated to civilian government spending 
tended to be considerably higher. Hence, we argued that it. is extremely 
unlikely to’ get anything close to a dramatic -increase in civilian government? 
spending without an extraordinary increase in popular political organizing—far 
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beyond what has existed in the United States for generations or what the two 
dominant U.S. political parties would encourage. To believe- that Obama 
would deliver a new New Deal on his own was nonsensical, even if a 
significant percentage of his voters, perhaps a majority, would be delighted for 
him to do so. 

The other main aspect of the government Didie military spending, does 
not generate the same opposition from elements of the capitalist class or the 
corporate community—quite the contrary—and therefore has no such ceiling 
on its growth. Hence military spending has been subject to periodic huge 
increases (as well as periodic declines), and has remained the main means of 
fiscal stimulus of the economy for the past seventy years. We chronicled the 
under-recognized extent of military spending in the U.S. economy in the 
“The U.S. Imperial Triangle and Military Spending” (Monthly Review, 
October 2008).* 

But there was a lingering problem we had with the argument on civilian 
government spending. If the past three decades have been ones of 
retrerichment for labor and the left, growing inequality, increased power of 
capital over the government, and massive and successful attacks on government 
programs that serve the poor and working class, how could civilian government 
spending as a percentage of GDP have remained stable at around 14 percent? 
Should it not have declined? 

A good part of the seeming paradox is explained by other sources of 
spending with very strong political backing such as various subsidies going to 
agriculture, highways, and business, and the need to maintain at least the 
basic services and workings of civilian government. While much of civilian 
government spending as a percentage of GDP has been constrained over the 
past thirty plus years—especially social services—other areas that benefit the 
ruling order directly have increased. ` 

One area in particular that has been on the receiving end of ever increasing 
public funds has been police, courts, prisons, and jails—what is 
euphemistically termed “public order and safety.” As chart 2 demonstrates, 
the share of such penal state spending has nearly doubled as a percentage of 
civilian government spending over the past fifty years and now stands at 15 
percent of the latter. Because total civilian government spending stayed pretty 
constant as a portion of GDP this sharp increase in penal state spending has 
had the effect of crowding out other forms of civilian government spending. 

Penal state spending is much closer to military spending than it is to other 
forms of civilian government spending, not only in its commitment to control via 
state violence (particularly where the police have themselves become increasingly 
militarized), but also in its freedom from barriers erected by vested interests 
blocking its further expansion. It faces no powerful domestic constituency that 
opposes expenditure in this area, as does spending on the environment, public 
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Chart 2., Public safety as a percentage of civilian government spending 
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housing, public health, mass transit, or public education. It has therefore 
‘evolved into a huge industry in its ‘own right—one that incessantly demands 
that the government open the spigot’ ever wider. And, like military spending, it 
‘is uniquely positioned to play on jingoism ‘and. fear, with no small amount of 
racism for good measure. For a politician to oppose increased prison spending 
routinely is to’ invite career suicide. The recent public statements critical of the 
prison-industrial complex by Senator Jim Webb are striking, not only for their 
insight’ and courage, but for their isolation from virtually all other political 
commentary on the matter emanating from the mainstream. The penal state is 
as off-limits in official U.S. politics as empire; in this sense it can be regarded 
as ‘the domestic side of a militarized society’ and an empire in decline. 

-The emergence of the penal state in U.S. society is striking, . and 
catastrophic. For much of the twentieth century, the United States imprisoned 
roughly the same proportion of its population as other nations. This is no 
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longer the case. Chart 3 demonstrates the astonishing i increase in incarceration 
-rates for all adults, which began to skyrocket in the 1970s. 


Chart 3. Adult incarceration rates per 100,000 population 
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(128th Edition), No. HS-24, “Federal and State Prisoners by Jurisdiction and Sex: 
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~ Statistics, “Prisoners” and “Prison and Jail Inmates at Mid-year,” various issues 
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This growth becomes more dramatic when the U.S. incarceration rate is. 
compared to that of other nations, as chart 4 demonstrates. The United 
States accounts for 5 percent of the world’s population, and almost a quarter 
of the world’s prisoners. It is number one with the proverbial bullet when it 
comes to locking up its own people. No thug dictator, no psychopathic 
madman, anywhere in the world can touch the United States in this 
department. 

The figures for the’ United States are based on the jail and prison 
İpopulation totaling 2,293,157 in 2007. This doesn’t even include the 119,955 


reported detainees held in territorial prisons, jails in Indian country, U.S. 
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Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) facilities, military prisons, and 
juvenile detention centers.® 


Chart 4. World incarceration rates per 100,000 population, select 
countries 
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Source: Roy Walmsley, International Centre for Prison Studies, “World Prison 
Population List (8th edition),” January 2009, http://www.prisonstudies.org. 


The neoliberal offensive that followed the economic slowdown and the 
social protests of the 1960s and early ’70s resulted i in an expanded definition 
_ of crime and increasing sentences. The change was most evident in the 
epidemic incarceration of the ‘population for drug-possession offenses in the 
1970s and ’80s, which, combined with onerous mandatory sentences, was the 
dynamite for. the prisoner explosion. Incarcerated drug offenders have soared 
1,200 percent since 1980.’ Those in prison due to drug possession now 
account for 53 percent of all federal prisoners, and 20 percent of state 
prisoners.® These offenses were victimless, and nonviolent. “When I started as_ 
a police reporter,’ ” David Simon, former Baltimore Sun journalist turned creator 
of the TV program The Wire, said, “33, 34 percent of the federal inmate. 
population was violent offenders. Now it’s like, seven to eight percent.”? 

The “war on drugs” proved to be most successful when the drug users 
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were poor and working class. “I saw more drug use at Georgetown University 
Law Center when I was a student there than I’ve seen anywhere else in my 
life,” Senator Webb says. “And some of those people are judges.”' 


Chart 5. Crime rate per 100,000 population since 1960* 
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Sources: U.S. Census Bureau, Statistical: Abstract of the United States: 2009 
(128th Edition), No. HS-23, “Crimes and Crime Rates by Type of Offense: 1960 to 
2002,” http://www.census.gov/compendia/statab/; U.S. Federal Bureau of - 
Investigation, “Crime in the United States,” various issues in series, http:// 
www.t{bi.gov/ucr/ucr.htm. 


The plot thickens as we look at chart 5. The crime rate per 100,000 
population—calculated in the official series based on property and violent 
crimes, taken as indices of crime in general—peaked some two decades ago, 
yet the incarceration rate as we have seen, continued to shoot up. The 
“prison-industrial” complex thus took on its own logic. It required additional 
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bodies to justify the expanding budgets and profits. A prison has come to 
serve the same function as a military base in the economic lifeblood of 
numerous communities across the nation. “I can get $600,000 from the state 
for a new jail,” one Maryland mayor recently said, “but I can’t get $40 for 
Healthy Families,” a public health program for infants." 


Neoliberalism and the Punitive Turn 


Tt was not a mere coincidence that the explosion in the prison population 
coincided with the emergence of neoliberalism as the reigning philosophy in 
the United States. Neoliberalism, in essence, is ‘capitalism with the gloves off, 
a political regime where the interests of capital are elevated and the interests 
of the working class are demonized and demolished. It was the main political- 
economic response of the system to the slowdown of economic growth in the 
early 1970s, which has persisted and indeed worsened since. It was also 
meant to counter the 1960s and early 1970s ‘era of social protest. To some 
extent the drug war can be understood as a classic case of the phony moralism 
that thrives as a distraction in neoliberal times, covering up the real failures of 
capitalist society. But there are two other, even more direct ways in which 
neoliberalism is crucial to explaining the expansion of the penal state. 

First, neoliberalism, although initially a response to economic slowdown, 
represented a kind of revolution-in-reverse in U.S. society, promoting social 
control and profitability on behalf of society’s overlords through a “war on 
crime,” amongst other means. The rise of neoliberalism, in response to 
economic stagnation tendencies, has been marked by a shift of income and 
wealth to the very top and the increased impoverishment the further one goes 
down the economic pecking order. Studies show that those nations with the 
highest rates of inequality also tend to have higher rates of incarceration, with 
the United States representing an extreme on both counts.'* Inequality and 
prison admission are so closely correlated that a recent study of U.S. wage, 
employment, and incarceration rates concluded: “empirical analysis suggests 
that if levels of economic inequality that were observed in the mid-1980s 
prevailed through the 1990s, prison admission rates among black and white 
men without college education would be reduced by 16-25%.” 

Bernie Madoff notwithstanding, prisoners come almost entirely from the 
poor and working class. Rising incarceration rates reflect in the first instance a 
rising industrial reserve army of the unemployed/underemployed. Thus there is 
normally a close relationship between inequality, joblessness, poverty, crime, 
and incarceration. Chart 6 shows the long-term relationship between the jobless 
rate for civilian, non-institutionalized men on the one hand, and the federal 
and. state incarceration rate for the adult male population on the other, from 
the early 1950s until the present (1948 = 100, five-year moving averages). 
The jobless rate in this sense should not be confused with the common use of 
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“joblessness” to refer to unemployment, which only includes those who are 
officially counted as belonging to the labor force and who are also without 
jobs. Rather the jobless rate looks at the overall share of adults who are 
jobless, thereby capturing the larger economically marginalized population." 

Up until the mid-1980s, as can be seen in the chart, changes in the 
jobless rate for men and the incarceration rate for men follow a similar pattern. 
The close relationship between trends in joblessness and incarceration evident 
in this period reflects both economic fluctuations and the fact that prisoners 
tend to come from the most economically vulnerable populations in the society. 
As Berkeley sociology professor Loic Waquant, known for his research on the 
U.S. penal state, has recently noted, “fewer than half of inmates [in U.S. 
prisons] held a full-time job at the time of their arraignment and two-thirds 
issue from households with annual income amounting to less than half of the 
so-called poverty line.”!> 

Yet, beginning around 1985, as chart 6 also shows, incarceration took on a 
life of its own, soaring off into the stratosphere, quite apart from joblessness, 
which rose much more slowly. This reflected what Glenn Loury, Merton P 
Stoltz Professor of Social Sciences in the department of economics at Brown 
University, has referred to in his Race, Incarceration, and American Values as 
the “punitive turn” in the mid-Reagan period. The key change was the 
passage of the 1984 Sentencing Reform Act implementing new “federal 
sentencing guidelines.” These were in fact not so much “guidelines,” but new 
mandates that compelled judges to implement maximum sentences. 
Subsequently, there has been a continual stiffening of sentences for offenders. 
The passage of “three-strikes” legislation in most states in the 1990s 
constituted a further intensification of this punitive turn, resulting in much 
higher levels of incarceration. '6 

As Marx noted in 1859 in the New York Daily Tribune: “Violations of the 
law are generally the offspring of economical agencies beyond the control of 
the legislator, but it...depends to some degree on official society to stamp 
certain violations of its rules as crimes or transgressions only. This difference of 
nomenclature, so far from being indifferent, decides on the fate of thousands 
of men.” Thus, what were previously minor transgressions, such as drug use 
charges, became in the 1980s full-fledged crimes. This, together with increased 
use of maximum sentencing provisions, led to a vast increase in the 
incarceration rate in U.S. society.” 

The harsh reality of neoliberalism’s “punitive turn” in the 1980s and 90s 
remains below the radar of a majority of people in U.S. society. The 
devastated population that fills our prison cells has little commercial or political 
influence, buying relatively little and voting infrequently—if even permitted to 
do so. Hence the news media almost never cover this issue. Imagine the press 
coverage if the prison population was drawn almost entirely from the 
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upper-middle class! Politicians with rare exceptions regard prisoners as 
dangerous animals to be contained and coerced rather than fellow humans. 
Rehabilitation has thus gone out the window. As the conservative Harvard 
professor James Q. Wilson openly declared in 1975 in his Thinking About 
Crime, the goal should be to “isolate and punish” since “society really does 
not know how to do much else.”'® 

Second, neoliberalism is devoted to turning any public sector undertaking.- 
that can be profitable over to capitalists. Here we see the seamy underside of 
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the system: beneath all the highfalutin lectures on hard work, efficiency, free 
markets, competition, and accountable government, is the deeper reality of 
routinized corruption, of public monies diverted into rich people’s pockets. 

The booming prison sector has been increasingly privatized and put to use 
to support the needs of capital. In the 1970s, along with growing reliance on 
private contracts to provide prison services (like meals, transportation, and 
health care), the first completely privately owned and operated high-security 
institutions came under contract with the state. Juveniles and immigrants were 
the first to be locked up in completely privatized facilities. Testing privatization 
on the most vulnerable and politically disenfranchised groups gave private 
companies the foothold necessary to become part of the conversation about 
what to do with the rising costs of imprisonment. The increasing costs, of 
course, were themselves predicated upon skyrocketing incarceration rates, 
translating into booming demand for the prison services industry. 

Because privatization of prisons is objectionable to many on ethical and 
moral grounds, even to those who support capitalism otherwise, corrections 
were attacked as grossly inefficient, requiring intervention by the more 
streamlined private sector. The most common fantastical figure bandied around 
by privatization advocates was that private prisons would save the state as 
much as 20 percent in costs. Consequently full privatization of prisons, though 
still far from constituting a majority of facilities, began in earnest. ; 

The actual truth is that privatization of prisons produces almost no savings, 
as a 200! study under the aegis of the U.S. Department of Justice entitled 
“Emerging Issues on Privatized Prisons” demonstrated.'!? The study added 
that what savings the private firms did generate came almost entirely through. 
lowering wage costs; i.e., smashing the prison guard unions. The similarity to 
efforts to privatize other public services, like education, is evident. 

What is clear, however, is that the pnvate prison industry has tremendous 
incentive to increase the use of prison labor in the marketplace, and derives 
much of its force from this fact. Already thirty-seven states have legalized the 
contracting of prison labor by private firms.2 Nor is the private sector alone 
exploiting prison labor; already a significant portion of military equipment is 
produced in federal prisons. 

Much like the military sector and the health insurance sector, the prison- 
industrial complex, both private and public, has become a major industry, with 
the standard accoutrements of conventions, trade shows, and Wall Street 
investment analysts devoted to it. It has its golden revolving door from public 
to private sector. Most important, it has become a tremendously powerful 
lobbying force in Washington and state capitals across the nation. It requires, 
as we have seen, not only public money, but bodies to justify that money. It 
has taken on a life of its own. 
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Prison Conditions and Racism 


Fyodor Dostoevsky once observed that “The degree of civilization in a 
society is revealed by entering its prisons.”*! So what would we find? 

By nearly all accounts the conditions in U.S. prisons are deplorable and 
getting worse. They do a better job of converting first-time offenders into 
seasoned criminals than in assisting prisoners to become gainfully employed. 
This plays into the nineteenth-century meme (going back to the New Poor 
Law of 1834) that prisons should be a horrific experience for prisoners and 
abuse them to such an extent that they will do anything to avoid them. It did 

not work in Dickens’s time, and it does not work today. 

' The latest national study of U.S. recidivism revealed that of prisoners 
released in 1994, within three years: 67.5 percent were rearrested for a new 
offense; 46.9 percent were reconvicted for a new crime; 25.4 percent were 
resentenced to prison for a new crime; and 51.8 percent were back in prison, 
“serving time for a new prison sentence or for a technical violation of their 
release, like failing a drug test, missing an appointment with their parole 
officer, or being arrested for a new crime.”22 These rates of recidivism are 
among the highest in the world, with Britain being the only possible rival for 
the top position. 

Along with losing productive time in prison and not gaining the necessary 
skills and tools to re-enter society in a positive way, many prisoners exit prison 
with even less of a life intact, no safety net, no place or means to survive 
while trying to get their lives in order. To make matters worse, research shows 
that the legal status of people with conviction records makes it improbable that 
many released’ prisoners will ever make it in society. 

One important report, entitled After Prison, indicates that, “rather than 
helping them successfully transition from prison to community, many current 
state and federal laws have the opposite effect, interfering with the rights and 
obligations of full citizenship in nearly every aspect of people’s lives. These 
laws diminish public safety and undermine the nation’s commitment to justice 
and fairness, creating roadblocks to basic necessities for hundreds of thousands 
{even millions] of individuals who are trying to rebuild their lives, support their 
families, and become productive members of communities.”” 

“Post-incarceration re-entry programs are haphazard and often nonexistent,” 
Senator Webb notes, “making it extremely difficult for ex-offenders to become 
full, contributing members of society.”24 

Prisons have had to take up much of the brunt of cutbacks in spending on 
the mentally ill in the neoliberal era. Four times as many mentally ill people 
are in prisons than in mental health hospitals. One-sixth of all prisoners suffer 
from mental illness of one sort or another. 

More than 20 percent of prisoners report they have been sexually assaulted 
by guards or fellow inmates.” 
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Were Dostoevsky to witness such barbarism he would undoubtedly 
pronounce civilization long dead in the United States, and regard the self- 
congratulatory tone of U.S. society as a supreme irony.?¢ 

Yet none of the above captures the greatest ignominy of the prison crisis in 
the United States: the prison population is disproportionately African- 
American and nonwhite. By disproportionate, we mean not only in relation to 
the population as a whole, but also in. relation to the population of poor and 
working-class people. It is impossible to look at the prisoner explosion without 
seeing racism in all its fury. Fully three-quarters of all prisoners locked up for 
drug-related charges are African-American.” In the late 1990s, for black men 
in their thirties, prison records were nearly twice as common as bachelor’s 
degrees. “Among all men, whites in their early thirties are more than twice as 
likely to hold a bachelor’s degree than blacks. Blacks are about 50 percent 
more likely to have served in the military. However, black men are about 7 
times more likely to have a prison record.”28 And, the likelihood of 
imprisonment is increasing. 

In 2003, the U.S. government’s Bureau of Justice Statistics issued an 
updated report entitled, The Prevalence of Prison in the United States, 1974- 
2001. As table 1, based on this report indicates, if incarceration rates 
remained at the 2001 level, 32.2 percent of black males born in 2001 would 
be expected to go to prison, as would 17.2 percent of Hispanic males, and 
5.9 percent of white males. For women, all things remaining the same, 5.6 
percent of black females would go to prison, 2.2 percent of Hispanic women, 
and only 0.9 percent of white females. Of course, all things have not remained 


Table 1. Projections of likelihood to be incarcerated for children of various 
age cohorts 





Percent ever going to prison during lifetime, born in— 


1974 1991 2001 

Total 1.9% 5.2% 6.6% 
Male 3.6 9.1 11.3 
White 2.2 44 5.9 
Black 13.4 29.4 32.2 
Hispanic 4.0 16.3 17.2 
Female 0.3% f 1.1% 1.8% 
White 0.2 0.5 0.9 
Black A 3.6 5.6 
Hispanic 0.4 1.5 2.2 





Source; Bureau of Justice Statistics, “Prevalence of Imprisonment in the U.S. 
Population, 1974-2001,” (2003). htrp://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/abstract/piuspOl.htm. 
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the same,' incarceration’ rates" have’ continued to ‘climb. And, ‘these figures do 
not-include jails, which’ louse ‘close: to -a third ‘of ‘all U.S. ‘inmates. Combining 
expectations for jail experience and’ the continued: increasé in imprisonment 
rates,--we!'can.only assume that these figures are major underestimates ‘of the 
foul - life chances’ ‘and dim’ futures ‘on ‘offer to so many of the children we now 
see ‘playing ‘on ‘under-funded: school grounds: ` 

-Although recent trends -afe alarming; ha were- a beini coming. The 
best -report furnished ‘by’ the Bureau- of Justice Statistics for looking at the long- 
term. raċial*disparitieės" between “whites’ and ‘blacks in prison, ' ris’ from 1926- 
86: (See chart 7.): Due’ to -changes in the Bureau of Justice data, we had to 
finish the series (after ` 1986) using perceritages of the actual prison population, 
rather ' than. the race of those admitted: as in the ‘anginal: statistics. The dotted 


st w rer Ye its PRE 


Chart 7 Percént’ of state and federal prisoners by racë; '1926-2006* 


yeh Sonat 


yy 








* After 1986, the categories white, black, and ‘other exclude Hispanics. 

Sources: Bureau of Justice Statistics, “Race of Prisoners Admitted to State and 
Federal Institutions, 1926-86,” (1991), http://www. ncjrs.gov/pdffilesl/nij/125618.pdf; 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, “Prisoners,” various issues in series, “Correctional 
Populations in the United States,”. various issues in series, and “Prison and Jail -- 
,_ Inmates at Mid-year,” various issues in series, (older issues are not available online), 
hetp://www.ojp.usdoj. gov/bjs/pubalp2. htm. 
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vertical line in the chart reflects this discontinuity in the official data. 
Nevertheless, the long-term trend presents a coherent picture. As you can see 
from when the data was first reported until the present the trend has been 
toward minorities making up a larger and larger percentage of persons admitted 
to state and federal prisons, now constituting about two-thirds of the total. 
Blacks now make up more than a third of the prison population, and the 
percentage of Hispanic and “other” are on the rise in relation to whites. 

In 1926 the federal and state imprisonment rates per 100,000 population 
were. estimated at: whites, 36; blacks, 106; and other, 62. (Local jail detention 
figures are unavailable.) Today, the total incarceration rate per 100,000 
individuals, including federal and state imprisonment and local jail detention, 
is: whites, 820; blacks, 5,126; and Hispanic, 1,907. Latinos/as represent the 
fastest growing segment of the minority prison population, rising from 5 percent 
of federal and state inmates in 1978 to 21 percent in 2007.2 “The 
incarceration rate of American Indians and Alaska Natives,” as noted in a 
2007 article in Criminal Justice Studies, “is 19 percent higher than the national 
rate.”2° In the last decade, according to Amnesty International, the number of 
immigrants in detention has tripled from 10,000 in 1996 to over 30,000 in 
2008.3! ee 

To add insult to injury, the United States is one of the few nations that 
prohibits prisoners from voting, and in some states the ban is lifelong. Nearly 
2.5 percent of U.S. adults and fully 14 percent of black men are now 
disenfranchised because of criminal convictions. In the crucial Florida election 
of 2000 that resulted in George W. Bush becoming president, at least 11 
percent of that state’s adult black population was disenfranchised as a result of 
felon disenfranchisement laws as opposed to around 4 percent of the non-black 
population. Altogether current laws disenfranchise over five million U.S. voting 
age citizens, according to the Sentencing Project.?? 


Smashing the Penal State 


In our view, as depressing as the picture is, it is not hopeless. Worsening 
economic crisis, the failure of neoliberalism’s punitive turn, and rebellion from 
below could, in a reversal of fortunes, create the basis for radical change. Penal 
state spending could be crowded out by renewed welfare state spending—or 
by more fundamental changes in the social structure of power in U.S. society. 

We may be approaching a moment where it will be possible to open up a 
debate on the obscenity and absurdity of the present order and its punitive 
social control mechanisms. The current economic crisis is putting states and 
municipalities in a very difficult position. They have sharply declining revenues 
but the social needs of their struggling populations are escalating. If today’s 
state and local governments follow business-as-usual, and use their shrinking 
revenues to cut back on necessary social programs to bankroll their bloated 
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prison systems, support for public safety spending amongst the overall 
population may falter. More and more people may conclude that the United 
States cannot afford its prison-industrial complex .any more than its military- 
industrial complex, given pressing social needs. 

Already, in 2009, there are cracks in elite opinion that has been quiet 
heretofore on the prison crisis, though they still remain on the margins with 
Jim Webb. The left must play a leadership role in this campaign. Smashing 
the penal state is job one for socialist politics as we put the neoliberal hell in 
our rearview mirrors. Workers cannot remain free while millions of their brothers 
and sisters are imprisoned. We need our own Bastille Day. 
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The North American 


Auto Industry in Crisis 
HERMAN ROSENFELD 


The current financial crisis marks a series of turning points in the history of 
the North American auto industry.' First, the iconic “Big Three” have been 
downsized to “The Detroit Three.” Once the global symbol of U.S. 
productivism and consumerism, they now teeter on the brink of bankruptcy 
and,, in the process, profound questions are being raised about the decline of 
U.S. manufacturing jobs more generally. Second, the auto unions, themselves 
once emblematic of what workers could achieve within capitalism, have been 
reduced to lobbying to save “their” companies, and a decades-long trend in 
- private-sector labor negotiations has now confirmed collective bargaining as 
having shifted from demands by workers to demands on workers. This 
highlights the broader crisis of labor: if labor cannot find a way to renew itself 
it could fade into irrelevancy. And third, the environment—which the industry 
so rapaciously disregarded and the unions so short-sightedly ignored—seems to 
have forced itself onto the agenda. In coming to grips with both the threats 
and opportunities’ provided by this historic moment, the following points are 
crucial: j ; a 

1. The current financial crisis may have been the immediate factor that 
drove the U.S.-based auto companies to the wall, but their troubles precede 
and go beyond this crisis. Their problems are rooted in the particular strategic 
choices they made in the ‘pursuit of profits, in the uneven impact and failures 
of the privatized U.S. welfare state, in the. destructive dynamics—-to workers 
and their communities—of the intensified global competition that now 
characterizes capitalism, and in overcapacity in the auto industry. 

2. The postwar successes of the auto unions in winning a “middle-class” 
lifestyle are over. The union strategies of those years came at the expense of 
building longer-term class capacities inside and outside the union—neither 
developing the capacity of workers collectively to challenge the power and 
control of employers in the workplace, nor contributing to a class-wide 
movement against the entire class of employers on the political and social 
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terrain. When circumstances changed, the costs of this neglect were manifested 
in the unions being left dependent on trying to accommodate the companies. 
This, too, has come to a dead end. 

3. We cannot take much solace from the apparent crisis of neoliberalism. 
While this current ideological setback represents an important political opening, 
the essence of neoliberal practices, on the part of both the state and 
companies, has hardly disappeared—as has been made clear in their pressures 
on autoworkers to conform to “market realities” and the March 30 ultimatum 
from President Obama. as 

4. The current challenge is not how to save’ the companies, but how to 
save our productive capacities and communities.. Only such a ‘shift in how we 
define the problem can effectively address immediate needs—including ` not 
only the needs of those who will remain in the Detroit: Three, but also of the 
tens of thousands of workers already laid off and the tens of thousands more 
that will come with “successful” restructuring—and do so in a way that builds 
the independence and broader capacities that create possibilities for hope. °° - 


The Current Crisis 


The collapse of credit markets for major industrial borrowers hit, all auto 
companies and their suppliers, with the drop in consumer borrowing leading to 
massive declines in sales. 

While the slump presents short-term challenges: to the N -and 
European car firms, it signals a crisis of survival for the Detroit Three. 
General Motors, alone, lost $30.9 billion in 2008. Its fourth quarter loss was 
$9.6 billion, a decline of 39 percent in revenue. It sustained -losses’in, North 
America and the rest of the world. This burned a huge. hole in its cash 
reserves. The corporation ended 2008. with about $14 billion in cash, which ‘is 
close to the minimum amount of cash GM claims it needs to: fund, its 
operations. (That figure includes the $4 billion it borrowed from the U.S. 
Federal government.) Figures are similar for Chrysler and Ford. 

Unable to get credit from seized-up private markets, the Detroit Three 
were forced to borrow from the state. Both GM and Chrysler applied for and 
received loan guarantees from the U.S. and Canadian governments (with 
conditions), while Ford mortgaged its assets to access a line of credit. The 
U.S. government provided a total of $17.4 billion to GM and Chrysler. Each 
asked for still more from the Obama administration.2 The Canadian and 
Ontario governments promised $3 billion, plus tax relief of various kinds. 

In order to receive the loan guarantees, the lame-duck Congress and the 
Bush administration imposed ‘a set of conditions on the companies, 
accompanied by a vicious attack on the workers. The companies were forced to 
- submit formal restructuring plans to cut costs, streamline their operations, and. 
change their product offerings, subject to approval by the new administration 
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at the end of March 2009. GM, in its report, promised to cut three of its 
eight brands, close five more of its U.S. factories, and cut another 47,000 jobs 
globally by the end of 2009—19 percent of its workforce, with jobs outside 
the United States accounting for 26,000 of its reductions and 20,000 U.S. 
jobs slated to go. GM of Canada asked for $7.5 billion from the federal and 
Ontario governments. While the company pledged it would not announce any 
new closures of Canadian plants, it did say that it planned to cut its Canadian 
workforce to 7,000 by 2010. In 2005, GM of Canada employed 20,000 
Canadian workers. 

The demands made on the workers were harsh: The United Auto Workers 
(UAW) had to match the wage, benefit, and working condition levels at the 
U.S. operations of Honda, Nissan, and Toyota. This applied to Canada, too 
(the Canadian Auto Workers [CAW] argued that they would match the U.S. 
parent companies of the Detroit Three branch plants). In addition, at least 
half the contributions to the new U.S. union-administered funds for retiree 
health care benefits (called a VEBA), would have to take the form of (now 
devalued and fragile) company stock: The requirement was that the workers 
should “come to the table,” with the unions referred to as stakeholders. Of 
course, their fellow stakeholders—the top managers and bondholders—hardly 
faced demands that threatened their health, incomes, and economic survival. 
At least 80 percent of the bonds are owned by enormously rich private and 
speculative “vulture” hedge funds. The requirement to match nonunion 
workplaces was nothing more than an open challenge to unionization itself. 

The Obama administration rejected the initial restructuring plans of both 
GM and Chrysler. Taking a decidedly hands-on approach to shaping the 
restructuring process, it demanded that GM fire its chairman and CEO, Rick 
Wagoner, and engage in “a more aggressive restructuring plan” that would 
include more concessions from the workers and bondholders, changes to 
product lines, and other efforts to make it competitive with the transplants. It 
was given sixty days of working capital, and if it failed to live up to the 
conditions, it would be subject to what Obama called a “controlled” bankruptcy 
proceeding. In his first news conference, the new GM chairman confirmed 
what financial analysts had already noted: that the bankruptcy plan was “more 
probable” than ever. Bankruptcy could allow a judge to invalidate worker 
pensions, benefits, and all contractual benefits.? 

Chrysler was deemed “not viable as a stand alone company” and was 
ordered to form a partnership with Fiat. It was given thirty days of working 
capital to consummate the merger and was also threatened with bankruptcy.* 

The Canadian federal and Ontario provincial governments quickly 
demanded more concessions from CAW members. 

What might these developments mean? Obama and his auto commission ` 
have decided to use the power of the capitalist state to impose a solution fully 
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in keeping with neoliberalism. Whatever the ultimate outcome for GM and 
. Chrysler, the industry would be modeled on the lean and mean transplants: 
competitive, profit-making machines with weak or no unions. Finance would 
retain a dominant role in deciding its priorities. And the demand for short- 
„term profitability, discouraging longer-term investments and costly new 
technology, would come at the expense of the environment. The administration 
is using its power to force reluctant bondholders to accept hugely discounted 
returns, in the name of the broader interests of the capitalist class as a whole. 
It is using the threat of bankruptcy to force workers to accept further job loss, 
reductions in wages, , benefits, pension rights, work intensification, and 
deteriorating working conditions. The firing of Wagoner was an effort to appeal 
to the growing anger of many Americans with the greedy CEO's of the 
financial sector—while making no real fundamental changes, other than 
reinforcing the disciplining power of Wall Street financial interests. In a similar 
way, in appearing to be equally harsh with: both bondholders and the UAW, 
the administration maintains a façade of fairness—even though workers will 
end up paying with their basic livelihoods and pensions.’ 

In the face of a lack of mobilization and struggle by their unions, North 
American workers have been disoriented, demobilized, and frightened by mass 
layoffs, speedup, plant closures, and threats of the bankruptcy of their 
employers. Both the UAW and CAW were compromised by previous 
concessions, and the larger labor movements in both countries have been 
unable to mount any real ‘challenges to neoliberalism. This has emboldened 
employers and the state in théir demands on the workers. The auto unions 
accepted the terms of the original demands with minimal conditions of their 
own. The UAW negotiated concession agreements with Ford and GM, but 
_ wasn’t able to resolve the issue of company contributions to the VEBA in the 
latter. 

The CAW bargained a pattern agreement of concessions with GM, but 
hit a snag in Chrysler Canada bargaining, with the latter demanding deeper 
cuts than at GM and publicly threatening to pull out of Canada. Ford of 
‘Canada also complained that the cuts didn’t go deep enough. Right-wing 
Canadian Prime Minister Harper, Finance Minister Flaherty, and Ontario 
Premier Dalton McGuinty insisted on further concessions. 

At the time of writing—the beginning of May—Chrysler has gone into a 
“surgical bankruptcy,” after feverish efforts to put together a package fell short. 
It included provisions for more layoffs and plant closures. The U.S. and 
Canadian governments translated their $15.5 billion in aid into a total of 10 
percent ownership of the company (8 percent going to the United States and 
2 percent to Canada); Fiat will own 20 percent and eventually 35 percent; 
the UAW will hold 55 percent of the company through shares in their 
VEBA, to pay for retiree medical costs (minus vision and dental benefits 
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which were given up). A group of bondholders refused to swap their devalued 
debt claims for shares. The new Chrysler board will include three’ members 
from the U.S. Treasury; one each from the Canadian government and the 
UAW’s VEBA (the. latter without independent voting rights), and three from 
Fiat. 

This was PEISTE by massive new concessions by both the UAW and the 
CAW, which radically undermined the traditional package of rights won by 
those unions over the years. The unions then moved to apply the new round 
of concessions to GM and Ford as well—-in a perverse version of “pattern 
bargaining.” 

The Chrysler bankruptcy arrangement is seen as a “dry run” for GM. In 
both cases, the illusion of union participation and part ownership hides the 
fact that workers’ wages, benefits, working conditions, and pensions will now 
be held hostage to the need to increase the return on “their” investments in 
the company and their- responsibility to pay for their own retirees’ health care.® 


Survival of the Detroit Three 


A number of factors have contributed to placing the survival of the Detroit 
Three at risk. 

A key element is the dependence of workers on privately bargained pension 
and social insurance plans—the so-called “private welfare state.” The weak 
U.S. social safety net and the privatized, employer-based health insurance 
system worked to reinforce some of the structural advantages of the transplants. 
They have younger workforces and radically lower “legacy costs”—the cost of 
paying for retirees’ pensions and health care.” General Motors, alone, has 
about five retirees and surviving spouses for every active worker in its. plants in 
the United States. Toyota has about three hundred retirees in its entire U.S. 
operations. 

Even’ in. Canada, pension costs are an issue. Although the single-payer 
health, care system limits costs to the employers and evens the playing field 
somewhat, public pensions are also low and the legacy costs to the Detroit 
Three for retirees’ benefits there are substantial. Cutbacks in government 
health care spending and privatization have increased the role of private 
insurance, while access to drugs, vision, and dental care remain private. 

As the companies increased productivity over the years through 
technological change, outsourcing, speedup, and the adoption of lean production 
techniques, the number of active workers decreased and the proportion of 
retirees correspondingly increased. Factoring in market share losses and buyout 
packages for active workers, the costs of pensions and retiree health care 
became unsustainable. Productivity doubled in the past twenty years, alongside 
a 25 percent reduction in jobs. At the end of the 1970s, when the concession ` 
era began, there were about 750,000 hourly workers at the Detroit Three— 
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today, more than two-thirds of those jobs are gone.® 

In most developed capitalist economies, the market is not likely to grow 
more than 2 or 3 percent annually. So ongoing productivity increases will push 
up the rate of job loss in the overall manufacturing sector even higher over 
time. 

Much has been made in the media about the wage differentials between 
the Detroit Three and the transplants, although labor costs reflect no more 
than 7 percent of the cost of an average new car. Autoworkers create enormous 
surplus value for capital, and concerns about their wages ignore this reality.? 
Before the latest UAW collective agreement in 2007 that cut in half the wage 
rates of newly hired workers at GM, Ford, and Chrysler (and made them 
ineligible for some benefits and pensions), there was a three dollar an hour 
difference between them and the transplants. Of course, this reflected efforts 
of the nonunion plants to prevent unionization. Factoring in the new base 
rates, even this differential disappears.'° 

Another factor is the increasing share of the market by the transplants and 
imports, enhanced by trade liberalization rules and the perception (and 
sometimes the reality) that foreign-made cars were of higher quality. A major 
component of the changes in buying patterns has been the rise in oil prices 
and the tendency of the Detroit Three to concentrate on large, gas-guzzling 
vehicles, especially SUV’s.'' In fact, it was the explosion in SUV sales that 
explains much of the last wave of sales growth for the Detroit companies.’ 
These manufacturers were simply acting as‘ “rational” capitalists, specializing in 
market segments that brought in the greatest profits. The transplants also 
produced vehicles for all segments of the market—and joined the rush towards 
production of SUV’s—but their expertise is in the production of smaller, high- 
mileage cars. 

Finally, there is overcapacity in North American and world auto markets. 
Auto is a classic example of how the profit-seeking drive of capital—along ‘with 
limitations on working peoples’ capacity to buy goods—leads to the production 
of more goods than can be consumed, driving and sharpening competitive 
pressures. The Economist notes that, “According to CSM Worldwide, an 
automotive-market consultancy firm, the world could produce about 94 million 
cars a year—about 34 million more than it is buying.”'? Even with the wealth 
and depth of the North American market there is a huge imbalance between 
capacity to produce vehicles and the market for them. In the context of the 
current downturn, this is even more problematic. Sales of a little over thirteen 
million light vehicles, including imports, in 2008, were down 18 percent from 
2007. The high point of the market—around sixteen million units—is not 
expected to return until possibly 2013, according to the Michigan-based Center 
for Automotive Research. Another auto analyst predicts that, even with the 
plant closures, capacity will be something like 16.9 million units in 2009." 
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Actual output is forecast to be just 9.5 million, with an anemic capacity 
utilization rate of 56 percent. 


How We Got Here 


From the immediate postwar era through the 1960s, the Big Three, as 
well as smaller independents, dominated the North American market with 
large, gas-guzzling cars. They helped to shape the: living and working 
conditions of Americans and Canadians and facilitated the move to the 
suburbs, urban sprawl, and massive dependence on petroleum. 

The unionization of in-house parts and assembly by the UAW created 
pattern bargaining. All of the unionized companies had similar rates of pay 
and benefit packages, forcing them to compete in ways that took wages out of 
competition. They steadily increased productivity through the application of 
newer process technologies, and techniques to squeeze more production out of 
the workforce. (The latter was very important, as the grounding of competition 
in even oligopolistic markets remains the wringing of surplus value out of the 
workers’ labor.) They also competed through regular model changes, which 
meant introducing new product technologies (such as power steering, power 
brakes, etc.).!> 

In the immediate postwar period, the UAW made modest efforts to 
challenge the production decisions of the corporations. After losing a bitter 
strike at GM, the union abandoned this strategy. As part of a larger effort to 
consolidate his power over the left-wing in the union, social democratic UAW 
leader Walter Reuther soon helped to shape a different kind of relationship 
with the companies. The so-called Treaty of Detroit ceded the basic control 
over production and product choices to management, in exchange for a growing 
share of the productivity increases and protection against inflation. A key 
element of that strategy—still followed today——-was the refusal to challenge 
management's work intensification and speedup, and the suppression of- any 
local union movements that mobilized members to fight against it. An 
enormous price was eventually to be paid for this, as it weakened the rank 
and file and undermined the unicn’s base in the workplace. Reuther’s 
successful drive to gain absolute control over the union’s structures virtually 
destroyed the left and internal union democracy. 

After a number of unsuccessful legislative initiatives, the UAW effectively 
gave up fighting for a class-wide safety net and winning benefits from the 
companies. This became a paradigm for the rest of the working’ class, 
cementing the dependence of workers on the competitive success of their 
employers for many facets of their lives—such as medical care, future 
retirement, dental care, and so much else. 

There has never been a real independent working-class political alternative 
in the United States. The Democratic Party was at best a cross-class alliance, 
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dominated by key sectors of capital. The UAW, like much of the union 
movement, came to subordinate the political interests of working people to the 
electoral needs of the Democrats. 

The UAW strategy began to fall part in the 1970s. At that time, offshore 
imports had begun to take an increasing share of the market in the United 
States. In response, the union and the companies pressured the government to 
impose voluntary import limits. Eventually, however, foreign companies, lured 
by the North American market and rich subsidies from states eager for new 
investment, began to build plants in North America. These companies chose 
so-called greenfield sites, with no unions and younger workers.'® 

The end of the postwar boom and the ensuing capitalist structural crisis 
placed new pressures on the auto companies to bring in higher returns to 
financial investors on Wall Street. The foreign transplants brought with them 
new outsourcing practices, labor cost cutting, and work-intensification regimes, 
embodied in lean production. The Detroit companies took about ten years to 
adapt these methods successfully, applying them in fits and starts. The general 
defeat of the U.S. working-class movement—symbolized by the imprisonment 
of the PATCO union leaders—sharpened already existing tendencies within 
the UAW to seek job security for a declining number of members through 
enhancing the competitiveness of the employers. In the face of these new 
forms of restructuring, the union abandoned any sense of class solidarity. This 
undermined the union in various ways: 

e Accommodation of employer concession demands fostered a sense of 

defensiveness and defeat. 

e Acceptance of massive outsourcing of jobs to lower-paid workplaces, 
along with work intensification, legitimated the segmentation of 
autoworkers’ jobs and undermined solidarity. 

e Lean production intensified work, limited breaks, and reduced the 
number of good jobs. The increased drudgery and danger on the job 
further weakened the union’s legitimacy on the shop floor. 

e Tension between younger and older workers resulted from arguments 
over who would pay the costs of pensions and health care. 

Between January 2000 and January 2009, all U.S. auto and parts 
producers (including the transplants) reduced their workforces by 43 percent; 
in Michigan, auto employment was reduced during this period by 51 percent.” 
Some plants opened and expanded in the United States, while others were 
closed or downsized. Foreign-owned firms located primarily in the U.S. South, 
while the Big Three concentrated in the Great Lakes area. Overall, there was 
a net loss of jobs in the United States. But changes in the job numbers were 
related to ongoing restructuring activities inside the United States (outsourcing, 
technological change, and work intensification), rather than to offshoring.'® 
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Canadian Differences 


The Canadian UAW developed in a different political and cultural 
environment than that of the United States. The left wasn’t completely 
purged from the union, its political influence lasted well into the 1990s. Local 
rank-and-file power (often tied to left opposition caucuses concerned about 
workplace issues) survived long .after its marginalization or disappearance from 
U.S. locals, becoming a source of strength for a number of struggles, even 
with centralized pattern bargaining. The continuing presence of the left helped 
to foster internal debates, despite the bureaucratization and centralization of 
the leadership. ' 

Anger over U.S. political and economic domination in Canada fed 
opposition to multinational corporations, free market capitalism, and U.S. 
foreign policy across the Canadian labor movement, and this, too, resonated 
inside the Canadian UAW. 

The existence of even a moderate social democratic party like the Canadian 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, and later the New Democratic Party 
contributed to a political space independent of employers for labor. Although 
the’ union developed close ties to the party, it built its own independent 
political campaigns against wage controls and free trade. 

After the 1965 Auto Pact between the United States and Canada, which 
provided for managed free trade of parts and finished vehicles, the union made 
steady gains in bargaining. A growing confidence, rooted in an ongoing 
tradition of struggle, helped it develop an approach that argued for union 
independence in the face of demands for concessions and partnership. All of 
this contributed to the rejection of the 1982 concessions made in the United 
States and later the Canadian break with the UAW in 1984. 

From its inception, the CAW continued to oppose concessions, make new 
bargaining breakthroughs, and wage important political struggles against free 
trade, globalization, and right-wing governments. It defended the rights of 
public sector workers. During the late 1990s, it organized a series of plant 
occupations against workplace closures. CAW stood as a respected example of 
the idea that a union did not have to embrace the ideology of competitiveness, 
even in an era where there seemed to be no real alternatives. 

‘When trade agreements transformed the regulatory environment in the 
1980s and early ’90s, the industry and the union continued to. benefit from 
the low Canadian dollar, low energy prices, and the existence of public 


Medicare. 


UAW, CAW, and the Crisis 
At the beginning of the millennium, it seemed that the UAW and CAW 


- could not have been more different. Yet, by the onset of the current crisis, the 
similarities became unmistakable. 
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True to form, the UAW adopted a strategy of jointness and concessions, in 
return for promises of job protection, access to outsourced jobs, and 
protectionist measures from the state. When a movement arose in opposition to 
jointness and. concessions, it was defeated by the ruthless power of the 
administration and the continuous restructuring and plant closures. The UAW 
became increasingly isolated from other sections of the working class and other 
social movements. It opposed the application of more rigorous environmental 
standards and defended the model choices of the Detroit Three. Its single- 
minded concern with defending only its members and protecting relatively well- 
paid jobs (and private benefits) gave it the appearance, to other less secure 
and well-paid workers, of a kind of special interest. The failure of the UAW 
to address real divisions within the working class came at a cost. 

The union also never mounted credible efforts to organize the transplants 
and major nonunion parts producers, instead relying on voluntary recognition 
agreements and the imposition of pre- -arranged contracts on workers, often with 

no-strike clauses and other limitations. 

In the context of the massive market losses of the Detroit Three, the union 
bargained two-tier wages for new hires in the 2007 agreement. It is difficult to 
see how a union can continue to operate in an environment where some 
workers make half as much as others, do not:zsceive the same amount of 
benefits, and are asked to support tens of thousands of former workers who 
might get more in pensions and benefits than they make slaving away on the 
assembly line. (Some might argue that, with the crisis, there will be no new 
hires, but the companies have already begun aggressive buyout and early 
retirement programs for current workers, to clear out those who have traditional 
wage levels and make room for those working for half that.) 

Overall, Dan La Botz, the American left educator and „activist has 
described it well, “The union relegated itself to be the Big Three’s junior 
partner, then sidekick, and finally, hanger on.” Clearly, the UAW was in no 
position creatively to challenge the agenda of the state and employers, in the 
face of the current credit crisis. : 

- A combination of factors led to a change in the approach of the CAW. In 
the early 2000s, the Canadian dollar began to rise sharply against the U.S. 
dollar, energy prices began to rise, and the market share of the Big Three 
began to decline, in relation to both the transplants and imports. Political 
regulation of the market was reduced through the adoption of neoliberal 
policies, and the competitive advantages previously benefiting the Canadian 
‘industry gradually disappeared. 

The union also began to change. In the wake of the 9/11 attacks, the 
leadership—extremely powerful in this highly centralized union—became 
‘frightened by the new political, economic, and regulatory environment. Despite 
their left-wing reputation, and often militant actions, they lacked the kind of 
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broader, anticapitalist or socialist perspective needed to develop the radical 
strategies and approaches that could challenge the employers. Even more, the 
process of bureaucratization had begun to take hold, with the top leaders 
losing any belief that a mass movement of working people could ever challenge’ 
globalization or the power of major employers. 

The New Democratic Party also accepted the impossibility of challenging 
neoliberalism. As in the United States, without a socialist, working-class-based 
political movement or party operating both outside and inside the union, there 
was no real political reference point to the left of a right-moving social 
democracy. The entire political space for labor changed during this period and 
this, too, strongly affected the CAW leadership. 

Partly because of the CAW’s history, the leadership retained enormous 
prestige, power, and internal support and used these to stifle dissent. The left 
inside the union began to abdicate its critical role and ceased building an 
independent base inside local unions or other union bodies. The leadership 
was, therefore, relatively free to make major policy changes, justifying 
collaborative strategies as being in keeping with the union’s traditions. As 
long-respected leaders started to make these arguments, it confused and 
weakened the activist base that had been the driving force behind many of the 
union’s ‘struggles. 

Reflecting this evolving perspective, the union sought new bases for the 
competitiveness of the Canadian industry. It argued for subsidies to lure new 
Big Three investments and made political alliances with business-oriented 
parties to do so. It created political campaigns calling on members to get 
community support for . subsidies and limitations on imports. It formed 
corporatist institutions and committees to jointly develop demands for policy 
changes, in partnership with industry and state representatives and the largest 
parts producers. It encouraged appeals to “buy domestic,” in a context where 
-much of the competition was from the transplants, located in Ontario and the 
United States. Many people close to the leadership dismissed trying to 
organize the transplants because they were “foreign.” 

Long before the current round of concessions, the union agreed to a series 
of contract .reopenings, reducing break times, and allowing the outsourcing of 
unionized positions, in exchange for promises of new products. 

Rather than building the power of the working class, the union decided on 
a growth at all costs strategy. However, union growth was secured mainly 
through mergers, rather than organizing campaigns. Instead of proposing and 
developing a larger crusade to organize the transplants and major suppliers, the 
union sought bureaucratic solutions similar to those of the UAW and the 
SEIU. At Magna International, the huge Canadian-based parts manufacturer, 
the CAW bargained what it called the “Framework for Fairness,” which would 
take away the workers’ right to strike and eliminate independent union 
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shopfloor representation, in a joint effort with the employer. This was justified 
by the “necessity of getting our foot in the door.” 

In the last set of negotiations in 2008, the CAW started negotiations early 
and bargained away $400 million worth of new concessions, claiming, 
defensively, that “at least we didn’t bargain two-tier wages.” The union 
committed to the notion that it had to remain competitive with the declining 
cost structure of its U.S. brothers and sisters in order to convince the 
corporations to maintain branch plant investment in Canada. 

Canadian autoworkers, too, became fairly isolated from the rest of the 
highly segmented working class. The CAW had previously built solidarity with 
anti-poverty, anti-globalization, and low-wage struggles. It also led a highly 
popular strike against outsourcing at GM in 1996 that captured the 
imagination of working people across Canada. Those kinds of actions have 
more or less disappeared in the past few years. The anger and frustration of 
other workers against the CAW’s appeals for the auto loan guarantees reflect 
the union’s distance from the working class as a whole today. 

Limited collective struggles, isolation, the “save our employers” mentality, 
and the endless series of plant closings and job losses, left the union 
increasingly weakened and demoralized. This hardly placed the CAW in a 
strong position when the credit crisis actually hit at the end of 2008." 

The weakness of the UAW, CAW, and larger labor movements in both 
countries was not missed by the ruling classes and the U.S. and Canadian 
governments, when they imposed the conditions for the loan guarantees. 


Alternative Policies and Approaches 


1. Socialist Perspectives 

A socialist approach to the search for solutions to the auto crisis might 
properly begin with a set of principles: class solidarity, democracy, 
independence from employers, alternatives to the logic of competitive markets, 
the development of democratic and productive capacities, and environmental 
responsibility and sustainability.7° 

If we were to apply these principles, what might we demand? 

First, the “private welfare state” needs to be replaced by a set of 
strengthened, democratically administered, universal public programs. Pensions, 
health care, dental, vision, and pharmaceuticals cannot be guaranteed through 
private plans, dependent on corporate profitability and administered by private 
insurance companies. These should be fundamental rights that strengthen the 
independence and well-being of working people. For now, governments should 
at least guarantee already negotiated plans, which, .after all, were funded by 
the deferred wages of the workers in the first place. 

Second, the banking and finance sector should be nationalized and 
socialized and run by democratic bodies. Finance needs to become in fact 
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what current bailouts implicitly assume that it is—a public utility. It should be 
used to fund the legitimate social and economic needs of society. 

Third, auto production and trade must be regulated. Democratic planning 
bodies need to be created to regulate trade, the entry and location of 
production facilities, and the movement of capital. Whatever the immediate 
result of current restructuring efforts, all of the companies cannot produce 
vehicles at full capacity and continue to sell their products in North America. 

Fourth, the need to deal with climate change and the general environmental 
crisis requires that there be fewer personal and commercial vehicles. We need: 
(1) new, smaller vehicles that use non-fossil fuels; (2) closed-loop production 
processes; (3) reusable and recyclable materials and an infrastructure to handle 
the collection and recycling process; and (4) mass transportation and the 
infrastructure for it; (5) development of alternative sources of fuel and energy; 
and (6) new forms of living, working, and enjoying recreation time. All of this 
requires changes in industry and society that go far beyond the logic of private 
capital accumulation and competition.. 

Fifth, much of the productive capacity currently used to produce cars must 
be redirected to produce other goods or services. Government-owned 
corporations should be created to take over the productive facilities and 
resources—such as tool and die making—left idle by today’s downsizing, to 
create environmentally friendly goods, such as wind generators, solar 
technologies, and mass transit. These resources have been subsidized by the 
state and communities, so why should we allow them to disappear because 
they no longer fit into the logic of market profitability> The unemployed and 
underemployed would have to be mobilized and organized to demand these 
changes and ultimately work in this new sector, earning decent union wages. 

Sixth, communities must be organized to defend their right to decent jobs 
and a share of new production facilities. New institutions have to be created to 
allow working-class communities like Pontiac, Michigan and Windsor, Ontario 
to investigate and analyze their needs (be it infrastructure, housing, 
transportation, services, recreation, etc.), and then to access the technical and 
financial resources to address them. This is one way to avoid the proliferation 
- of deindustrialized urban centers across North America. . 

. Seventh, we need a bold alternative vision for transforming the auto 
industry. Some call for a nationalized auto, mass transit, and energy 
corporation, which would take over the auto companies, reintegrate key supplier 
facilities, dramatically increase investment in mass transit, phase out fossil and 
nuclear fuels, and move towards renewable forms of energy.”! They point out 
the enormous success of nationally planned industries during the Second World 
War, when GM—although still privately owned—became the largest aerospace 
manufacturer, under public control in a planned environment. If nationalized 
industry and planning worked then, why couldn’t they work now? Others 
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have called for strong regulation and a series of transformative experiments, 
arguing that without changing the larger economic and political environment, a 
nationalized industry would have a hard time operating “differently.” 
Whichever approach is taken, transforming the current industry will require 
major structural reform, challenging the logic of capitalism and capitalist state 
institutions.?? 

Eighth, there need to be solidaristic strategies to protect jobs and income. 
These might include work sharing (using unemployment insurance programs to 
subsidize incomes) and extension of various negotiated forms of time off, such 
as vacation, parental leaves, reduction of overtime, and the like. 


2. Getting from Here to There 

How could we fight: for these things. and what kinds of political’ projects 
would we have to build to make them possible? Two necessary conditions 
come to mind. Our unions must be changed, and we must develop an 
alternative politics. 

The UAW and CAW are seen by many simply as advocates of the narrow 
sectional interests of their members. The anger and envy that mark the 
outlook of many workers towards autoworkers are more than just ideas caused 
by the media. They reflect the real life experiences of many workers who, in 
this neoliberal era, have never participated in collective, class-oriented struggles 
to address their concerns and needs. They, therefore, tend to dismiss the 
trade union movement and look towards individualistic solutions. 

Unions—and not just the UAW and CAW—need a fundamental cultural 
change, much like the one that took hold in some of the industrial unions of 
the CIO in the 1930s, in response to the hidebound and narrow craft 
unionism of the old AFL unions. Unions must see their role as representing 
and mobilizing both the employed and unemployed; in communities as well as 
in workplaces. They must fight against the increasing stratification within their 
membership and become involved in concrete forms of rebuilding working-class 
communities, all in the spirit of solidarity. This kind of approach might go a 
long way toward addressing the isolation of workers in primary labor markets 
in oligopolistic industries like auto. 

Unions need to be open, democratic, and participatory, going beyond 
formal democracy to develop member capacities through education, access to 
information, and mobilization. Work time must also be reduced, so workers 
have an opportunity to play a role in their union and in political life. 

Aside from standing up against concessions, unions have to take up the 
almost forgotten struggle for creative, rewarding, and productive alternatives to 
lean production and management-controlled work organization. Sugh efforts 
would address a major concern of all employed workers. 

There also has to be a new movement—a crusade—to pass the Employee 
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Free Choice Act in the United States and to organize the transplants and 
other nonunion strongholds in both countries. 

In a larger sense, the union movement must recognize the impossibility of 
returning to the days when traditional collective bargaining approaches would 
bring ongoing gains to their members. Today, a radicalized capital is bent on 
fundamentally altering the power of unions and the living and working 
conditions of workers—especially autoworkers. Mutually beneficial forms of 
competitiveness are impossible. Unions need to radicalize their practices, 
policies, and politics. The lack of mass resistance to the current round of 
concession demands is a sad reflection of the failure to recognize the urgency 
of this task. 

While unions must play a critical role in the process of change, they have 
important limitations. They must collectively bargain for their members and are 
dependent on the success of employers in specific segments of the 
marketplace. They have to deliver gains in the short run in order to retain 
credibility with their membership, and this often conflicts with longer-term 
goals ‘and the interests of other workers. 

What’s needed is a socialist political movement—one that challenges the 
logic of private capital accumulation and seeks to fight for an alternative social 
system. Such a movement would provide an alternative pole of reference ‘for 
workers and unions, bringing a deeper and clearer analysis of the necessary 
strategies and demands needed to address the current crisis and contribute to 
the building of a more ambitious resistance movement. ; 

In the 1930s, the existence of radical anti-capitalist movements and parties 
inspired working-class activists to create the industrial union movement and 
other mass community struggles in the face of seeming impossible odds. They 
ended up mobilizing tens of thousands of working people, forcing governments 
to implement key social reforms and institutionalize the CIO unions. 

Today, we are left with a small number of radical groups, individuals, and 
networks i in both Canada and the United States, with a tenuous base in the 
union’ movement and ties to a number of community projects. A larger anti- 
capitalist or socialist political movement has to be built, working inside and 
alongside working-class communities and trade unions to: (1) support organized 
resistance (such as demonstrations, rent strikes, and workplace occupations); 
(2) push them further (occupations could become first steps towards 
demanding that workplaces remain open, part of a larger plan for transforming 
the industry and our economy); (3) argue for structural reforms that could 
create possibilities for transformational changes; and (4) promote education on 
the crisis, the system, and strategies for fighting back. 

How can we begin to do these things? First, we need to talk amd plan 
together. In Toronto, for example, a group of socialist and other radical 
activist:—trade unionists, community organizers, and others—are organizing a 
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mass assembly this fall to (1) address some of the differences and similarities 
in various aspects of working-class life; (2) build on and deepen our common 
understanding of the roots of the current crisis; (3) work toward linking our 
short-term defensive struggles to more ambitious efforts to challenge the system; 
and (4) to see what might be the most appropriate organizational forms for 
moving forward. 

Second, we need to support, help build, and participate in ongoing 
struggles. In the United States, anger over the bonuses and massive bailout 
money for capitalists—in the face of continuing demands for sacrifices and job 
losses for workers—is growing. Here in Canada, labor unions are starting to 
mobilize around modest defensive demands, such as the extension of 
unemployment insurance, severance guarantee funds, and the rights of 
temporary and precarious workers. New links between unions and non- 
unionized workers are being re-established as well. The CAW has organized 
occupations to demand improved severance packages in workplace closures and 
a huge demonstration in defense of pensions. The Steelworkers are building 
opposition to the possible closure of major steel facilities. Local labor councils 
are creating larger campaigns. Hopefully, each struggle will build confidence to 
do more and provide space to talk about how we can raise the political level of 
our demands and the breadth of the movement. 

The overall economic crisis might very well still be in its early stages. The 
eventual scale and direction of the larger fight-back movement is impossible to 
predict. Socialists need to be there, popularizing socialist ideas and 
orientations, and contributing to developing a new generation of socialists. 


Notes 


1. Sam Gindin contributed ideas, comments, and useful criticisms to this article. 

2. “Billions Received, But Needing More,” New York Times, February 18, 2009. 

3. The contrast between the way that bailouts to the financial sector have been handled and the 
obsessive scrutiny of workers in the auto companies has been noted by many analysts. As Robert 
Scheer wrote in the Nation (April 1, 2009), “As opposed to the financial high rollers richly 
rewarded for crawling in and out of balance sheets, the folks who crawl in and out of cars along 
an assembly line are left with permanent aching backs and hard-won health care and retirement 
plans about to disappear through their company’s bankruptcy. Where’s their bonus package?” 

4. Chrysler’s survival was already in jeopardy as a result of its majority ownership by the vulture 
fund Cerberus Capital Management, which was widely conceded to have no interest in the long- 
term future of car manufacturing. 

5. As auto analyst Brian Johnson of Barclays Capital in Chicago noted, “Improvements in liquidity 
for GM will come out of the UAW.” See John Lippert and Keith Naughton, “Obama Weighs 
Buyout Rage Against Future of Iconic Auto Union,” Bloomberg.com, April 2, 2009. 

6. The union’s stewardship of its new shares would also be subject to certain restrictions: if the stock 
moves above a certain level, the difference has to be returned to the government and there will be a 
committee to adjust the level of benefits to match the value of the assets. The UAW has already 
announced its intention to sell its Chrysler shares in the future. 


7. The first of the U.S. transplants opened in the late 1970s and early ’80s (Volkswagen, 1978; 
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Honda, 1982; Nissan, 1983). See Dan La Botz, “What’s to be done about the Auto 
Industry?,” MRzine, October 18, 2008, http://monthlyreview.org/mrzine/labotz 181 108-html. 

8. Sam Gindin, “Saving the Detroit Three, Finishing Off the UAW, Learning from the Auto 
Crisis,” The Bullet, December 24, 2008, http://www.socialistproject.ca/, 

9. This doesn’t include the labor of miners, steelworkers, parts workers, and those who contribute to 
ihe product before it gets to the assembly plant. Of course, for capital, the surplus value must be 
realized through the eventual sale of the product which is being blocked by the crisis. Lowering 
labor costs will not contribute to solving the crisis. 

10.Christopher Martin, “Detroit’s Problem: It’s Health Care, not the Union,” CommonDreams.org, 
December 13, 2008, http://www.socialistproject.ca/bullet! 72.html. 
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Saying No to Soy 

The Campesino Struggle for Sustainable Agriculture 
in Paraguay | | 
APRIL HOWARD 


When Paraguay elected Fernando Lugo, its first non-Colorado Party 
president in more than sixty years, the mood was elated. In the streets of 
Asuncion that night ‘in April 2008, “Grandmothers, wrapped in ‘the 
Paraguayan flag, danced with children in the streets, and cried at the top of 
their lungs that this [was] the moment they’d been waiting for their whole 
lives.”' While Lugo’s election was a clear victory for the social movements that 
united to elect him, movement leaders knew that this was just the beginning. 
As Worker Party and Indigenous Farmer organizer Tomás Zayas told me the 
previous Year: “Lugo will not solve our problems. If Lugo is elected, it will be 
a door, an opening, through which we can add to our. movement and 
demands.” . 

One sector of Paraguayan society that has the most to gain from this 
transfer of power is the dwindling, poisoned, and often criminalized campesino 
(peasant farmer) population. Across Latin America, incomplete or corrupt 
agrarian reforms have left farmers fighting for their right to grow food for 
themselves. The flourishing soybean industry in Paraguay is leading towards 
an industrial agricultural export model that leaves no room for small food 
producers. While many Paraguayan campesino families have moved into urban 
peripheries, tenacious farmers have fought not only for their right to land, but 
also to redefine and recreate the agricultural model based on cooperative, 
organic, and people-friendly alternatives. — 

Leftist presidents, recently victorious in Bolivia and Ecuador, are 
contemplating land reform and agricultural planning to serve internal 
consumption. Such actions have been at the heart of revolutionary struggles for 
centuries. Cuba remains a leader in this area. Venezuela, under the leadership 
of Chavez, has made major advances in this realm through encouraging 
endogenous development and cooperatives. Both of these examples have much 
to offer Paraguayan campesinos, as they continue to mobilize and exert 
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pressure on the new government to institute agricultural change. 


The Colorado Road to Ruin 


Last year’s election marked the end of the official rule of the Colorado 
Party, in power since 1947, but left its legacy of corruption, clientilism, and 
violent repression. During the thirty-five year dictatorship of Alfredo Stroessner, 
the Colorado Party and the military worked as the “twin pillars” holding 
Stroessner in power. The Colorado Party’s vast system of clientelism—offering 
public jobs to gain political support—is entirely reliant on state programs and 
public services. It is effective because of the country’s high unemployment — 
rate: one of the few prospects for employment is through the Colorado Party, 
whether as a road construction worker, teacher, or mayor. Though many 
citizens viewed: the party as corrupt and ineffective, supporting it often meant 
„receiving a salary. As of 2007, the Colorado Party employed some 200,000 
people, 95 percent of whom are members of the party.2 Much of the party 
mechanism remains intact, even though the executive branch has changed. 

The need for change in the Paraguayan countryside is urgent. Paraguay 
has the most unequal land distribution in Latin America; 83 percent of 
Paraguayan campesinos occupy only 6 percent of the land. Forty percent of all 
property is possessed by 351 owners of large estates.? Stroessner’s land reform 
„institution, INDERT, ran a corrupt and incomplete agrarian reform that 
‘illegally sold vast parcels of state land reserved for Paraguayan farmers to 
- Brazilian and Argentine buyers and left most campesinos landless, with no 
` choice but to occupy unused land for subsistence farming. 

Paraguayan president Fernando Lugo, a former bishop, was born in 1951. 
He- grew up in a family opposed to the Stroessner dictatorship and his three 
‘brothers were exiled. As a young man he taught in a rural school that was “so 
remote that he was able to escape the usual rule that teachers had to be 
members of the Colorado Party.” After he became a priest in 1977, he 
‘worked as a missionary in Ecuador, then studied at the Vatican, and returned 
to Paraguay in 1982 where he became the bishop of the San Pedro province. 
His support for landless families’ occupations of large estates put him in 
' conflict with the Catholic hierarchy. In 2006 he led a march of nearly 50,000 
“Paraguayans in Asuncion against then-president Nicanor Duarte Frutos’s plan 
to ‘change the constitution to allow a second term for president. Lugo was 
catapulted into the national political scene and social movements requested 
_ that he run for president.4 Nearly a year after his election, social movements 
are pressuring Lugo to enact the changes he promised in his platform. As 
Paraguayan farmer and anti-industrial agriculture activist Letitia Galeano 
explained to me, “Lugo is alone, he is at the top, but he is alone. We need 
‘change now, and we are going to have to make it happen ourselves.” 
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The Agricultural Export Industry—A Poisonous Green Desert 


A biologically diverse Interior Atlantic Forest once covered 85 percent of 
Eastern Paraguay. Intermingled with the necessary shade and fruit-bearing 
trees of the forest, farmers grew diverse crops and raised a variety of livestock. 
However, today only 5-8 percent of that forest remains. The land now 
resembles the rolling hills of a green desert. Brazilian industrial farmers have 
invaded Eastern Paraguay and bought up the much of the land, bit by bit, in 
order to grow monoculture crops for export. Their bounty is sold to such 
companies as Cargill, Archer Daniels Midland, and Bunge. They transform 
communities and strong-arm farmers to produce soy, corn, and cotton for 
export. Paraguay and parts of Brazil and Argentina have become “soy 
republics.” 

Soy production has increased exponentially in recent years to keep up with 
worldwide demand for animal feed, as well as the ecologically bankrupt, but 
still thriving, agrofuel industry. Industrial soy is directed toward these markets, 
not human food. Today, Paraguay is the world’s fourth-largest exporter of 
soybeans. In 2003, five million acres of land were devoted to soy cultivation— 
more than double the amount ten years before that. Today, according to 
sociologist Javiera Rulli, that number is closer to thirty million acres, and is 
expécted to continue rising exponentially.® 

The expansion of the soy industry in Paraguay has occurred in tandem 
with the violent oppression of small farmers and indigenous communities. 
Farmers have been bullied into growing soy with pesticides, at the expense of 
their food crops, health, and subsequently their farms. Farmers who live next 
to the soy fields have been driven away by the chemicals, which kill their crops 
and animals and cause illnesses. Since the first soy boom, almost 100,000 
small farmers have been evicted from their homes and fields. Countless 
indigenous communities have been forced to relocate. Mechanized production 
reorganized labor relations, as those who stayed to work in the soy fields were 
replaced by tractors and combines. Entire communities fled to the cities to be 
street vendors and live in the exploding semi-urban slums around large cities. 
Farmers who refuse to leave their land are targeted by hired security forces, 
employed by the surrounding soy growers, in hope that they will eventually 
sell. A simultaneous campaign of “criminalization” has allowed the soy 
industry to use the state security and judicial apparatus to remove and punish 
resistant farmers. More than a hundred campesino leaders have been 
assassinated, and more than two thousand others have faced trumped-up 
charges for their resistance to the intrusion of agribusiness. 

Various campesino organizations have joined forces to fight the violence and 
criminalization experienced by their members. The Front for Sovereignty and 
Life is made up of the National Workers’ Center, the Authentic Unitarian 
Center of Workers, the Permanent Popular Plenary, the Coordinating Table of 
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Campesino Organizations, the National Campesino Organization, and the 
National Coordinator for Life and Sovereignty.” Some groups have taken the 
next step and are working not only to stop the fumigations.and criminalization, 
but to create alternative models of agriculture. 

Though the soy plants are green, they represent the death not only of the 
way of life of Paraguayan farmers, but of the land itself. According to 
campesino leader Tomás Zayas, “transnational businesses are not concerned 
with the destruction and contamination of the land because when the land 
can’t give any more, they just move to another country.” Soy cultivation dumps 
more than 24 million liters of toxic agro-chemicals in Paraguay every year, 
including pesticides designated by the World Health Organization as 
“extremely hazardous’ and “moderately hazardous.” These include Paraquat 
(a toxin with no antidote), 2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic acid (2,4-D), 
Gramoxone, Metamidofos (which reduces sperm count and health in exposed 
males), and Endosulfan (which causes birth defects in the infants of repeatedly 
exposed mothers). Rather than “pesticides” or “herbicides,” Paraguayan 
campesinos call them “chemicals,” “agrotoxins,” and “venenos” (venoms). 

Paraguayan farmers exposed to these pesticides have experienced all of the 
known side effects and worse. While laws dictate spraying practices and safe 
barriers between fields and residential and community land, there is no official 
enforcement. A recent investigation conducted in areas of high soy production 
found that 78 percent of families in several of the communities had health 
problems caused by the pesticides used in crop spraying. Sixty-three percent of 
this was due to contaminated water. Children have died as a result of coming 
into direct contact with chemical clouds. In most cases, farming families are 
isolated and lack medical or monetary resources, so their complaints go 
undocumented.§ 

In the spring of 2007, Meriton Ramírez, a farmer, and his daughter 
Angélica, a university student studying agronomy, escorted me to the site of 
their former home in the eastern province of Alto Paraná. Minga Pord, once a 
community of several thousand farmers, is now occupied by only thirty families 
who don’t know where else to go. “I didn’t want to leave. I built my farm and 
raised my children here. I planted fruit trees. For the first time in my life | 
had good land,” Ramirez said, motioning to the vacant space that used to be 
his home. “Then the soy farmers arrived....The days following crop spraying 
we had terrible headaches, nausea, and diarrhea, and skin rashes, problems 
seeing, and respiratory infections. Our well was full of chemicals. The chickens 
died. The cows aborted their calves and their milk dried up.” His crops and 
fruit trees withered along with his animals, and the fish and wildlife 
disappeared. One by one, the neighbors fled due to the worsening conditions. 
When the Ramirez family left Minga Porá in 2001, there was almost no 
evidence that there had ever been a community there. 
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Now the green desert of soy plants extends monotonously in all directions. 
The schools and farms that used to exist along the road are gone. Trucks 
heaped with pale soybeans rumble down the road. “It’s endless,” Angélica 
Ramfrez muttered. She clenched her fists as she looked at the site of her 
former home. “Terrible. Disaster!” As we drove back through the soy fields, | 
noticed a bitter, foul smell. Our eyes began to itch and sting. I felt a moment 
of panic as I realized that I was breathing in poison, but there was no way to 
escape it. “That’s the smell of the venom,” said Angélica, covering her mouth 
with her sleeve. “This is what it was like at. our house every day. 
Unbearable!” i 

In spite of the arrests and assassinations, farmers have fought against the 
agribusiness invasion. The remaining campesino communities have become 
increasingly organized and radicalized. This January, one hundred campesino 
residents of the Ybypé community in the province of San Pedro physically 
blocked the crop spraying of a new soy field in their community. Communities 
are making appeals for legal protection, which have been backed by the 
Paraguayan Human Rights Committee (Coordinadora de Derechos Humanos 
del Paraguay). They want public scrutiny of how soy growers fail to follow 
protective policies, such as the installation of live barriers like tall bushes or 
other plants to block the drift of pesticides onto community lands.? Farmers 
confront many difficulties in their efforts to fight back agro-capital. In 2004, 
residents of the Ypecuá community were beaten and killed for attempting to 
block spraying.!° 
Saying No to Soy 

One famously political community that supported Lugo’s candidacy is the 
Tekojoja settlement, located seventy kilometers from the city of Caaguazú. 
This community is part of the campesino movement, and its organization—the 
Popular Agrarian Movement—promoted the separate Tekojoja Popular 
Movement during Lugo’s campaign.'' In the recent elections, the Tekojoja 
Popular Movement made gains in Congress." 

‘Tekojoja, meaning “equal terms” in Guaraní, is one of the peasant 
settlements recovered during the land reform. It is a land settlement of five 
hundred hectares where fifty-six peasant families remain out more than a 
hundred. By 2002, nearly half of the five hundred hectares of community 
lands had become soy fields. According to community leader Jorge Galeano, it 
was “a terrible period for us, every day we witnessed how seven to eight 
families were leaving their land. We calculated that 120 families had been 
expulsed because of the entrance of the Brazilian producers.” Residents 
complained, but INDERT made contracts granting the lands to Brazilian soy 
producers. In 2003, campesinos forcefully reoccupied their lands, but they 
were served an eviction order in 2004, which resulted in forty-six houses being 
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burned and twenty hectares of crops being destroyed. According to community 
members, “after the tractors had destroy[ed] our crops, they came with their 
big machines and started immediately to sow soy while smoke was still coming 
out from the ashes of our houses. Next day we came back with oxen and 
replanted all the fields over the prepared land. When the police came, we 
faced them with our tools and machetes, we were around seventy people and 
were ready to confront them. In the end they left.” In 2005, soy producers 
evicted four hundred people and killed two community members." Since that 
time, the community has repeatedly denounced illegal and inappropriate use of 
agrochemicals in neighboring soy fields.'4 / ‘ 

One of the principle zones of production of genétically modified soy in 

Paraguay is the eastern province of Alto Paraná. Here the campesino 
organization, the Association of Alto Paraná Farmers (ASAGRAPA), is 
attempting to forge alternative models of agriculture while resisting the 
expansion of the soy empire. It is a regional chapter of the National Center of 
Indigenous and Popular Organizations, but in many ways it leads the 
organization. Tomás Zayas, is the leader of both organizations, and 
participates heavily in the Workers’ Party. While the goals of these 
organizations have changed over time, their main focus now is the danger of 
the growing green desert of soy. 
_ While many of the campesino organizations in Paraguay share the vision of 
“agroecology,” Zayas believes that the movement needs a “philosophical and 
theoretical framework so that it can become a project not only of resistance, 
but of the construction of a new society that prioritizes human life.” 
ASAGRAPA promotes small-scale organic farming of a diversity of crops for 
community needs, and community ownership of land to protect farmers from 
isolation, land speculation, and fumigation. In this context, it started the Stop 
the Fumigation: In Defense of Communities and Life campaign in December 
of 2007. 

In 1989, Zayas helped found the community where the Ramirez family 
now lives. El Triunfo (The Triumph) is a community with a vision. It was 
formed by farmers involved in ASAGRAPA, and it is designed to prove that 
small-scale, non-chemical agriculture is possible.'® In February 2007, I visited 
El Triunfo. The shady agricultural town seemed like an oasis in the soy 
desert. Each family has two parcels: one in the residential center for their 
house and small gardens, and another for larger fields of crops. Over the 
years, the community has built a health clinic, school, and soccer field. The 
community started as a squat, and has been attacked several times by what 
the farmers call the local “soy mafia.” 

The land is communally owned and the charter does not allow farmers to 
sell their land. If they decide to leave, the community assumes possession and 
can give the land to a new member. Members see the formation of a 
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democratically led collective (minga, in Guaranf) with indivisible and non- 
transferable ownership of land as the only way to ensure that members do not 
sell their land to soy growers. In this, they are fighting against fumigations and 
the pressure to grow soy. While all farmers may choose what to grow on their 
land and may sell some of their produce, they must use their land to plant 
diverse crops for their own consumption without pesticides.'¢ 

ASAGRAPA reaches out to communities in Alto Paraná that need to 
defend their land physically or legally, or want to learn more about its organic 
“agro-ecological” model. “It has been difficult to convince people,” said Zayas. 
“They are told that you can’t grow anything without chemicals, that you need 
to grow soy to make money, and then we show them that soy and agro-toxins 
are killing us, and people are unsure. They don’t want to take risks. But 
every year it becomes more obvious that soy only benefits the big businesses.” 
When communities decide that they want to stop growing soy, they face many 
challenges.“ The pesticides used to grow soy are so toxic that after a few 
seasons of growing soy, microorganisms in the soil die, the soil is compacted, 
and vital nutrients „have been lost. ASAGRAPA shows farmers how to use 
plants with deep, strong roots to reclaim and aerate the degraded fields. In 
2007 ASAGRAPA used a grant from the European Union to help farmers 
plant fruit orchards on their land.'” 

In March 2008, the Workers’ Party published a Proposal for Agrarian 
Reform, which drew on the model of agrarian ownership as established in El 
Triunfo. It called for the “confiscation of large estates without compensation 
and delivery of the land to campesinos.” The Workers’ Party notes that it has 
pulled out of the fight to give land to poor campesinos, but that they will 
“work within the fight with two axes that point in the direction of even more 
integral change.” They see the occupation of land by cooperatives as the only 
viable way for campesinos to gain property. Their declaration reads: “The 
conquest of land will only come through the force of our organization, 
mobilization and fight, never through the good will of bourgeois governments.” 
They call for an end to the use of pesticides and for the nationalization of all 
large agro-export businesses. “Right now,” they write, “the campesino is a 
stranger in his own land because the countryside is bought up by foreign 
businesses. The monocultivation of soy is directly commercialized by the 
multinationals, which have also appropriated the business of agricultural 
products and seeds.” The proposal also calls for the creation of a national 
production program of food security and sovereignty over natural resources that 
promotes sustainable agriculture geared toward ending hunger and creating 
campesino farming communities. 


State Prospects for Agricultural Change 
The campesino struggle has gained strength and press over the past few 
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years. In the buildup to the election, presidential candidates postured 
themselves either against soy expansion or in favor of it. Former vice president 
Luis Castiglioni, who lost the Colorado Primary to former education minister 
Blanca Ovelar, was seen by many as a representative of the soy industry.'® To 
distance herself from this, Ovelar played up the Colorado Party’s populist 
rhetoric, saying that as president she would change agro-legislation and fight 
against the development of a “soy fatherland.”'? In opposition to the Colorado 
Party stood Lugo. A large part of his base was made up of farmers who had 
been hurt by the soy companies. Lugo promised his campesino supporters 
comprehensive land reform.?° 

While Zayas and some campesino organizations stopped short of promoting 
the election of Lugo as a panacea, the Workers’ Party proposal outlined some 
of their demands on the new président: 


We promote and defend a State that assures all the conditions for this form of 
production by supplying credit, raw materials, tools and technology for this model 
of production and guarantees the process of commercialization of all production 
through adequate trade centers and at low cost to the working people. We 
reclaim, as well, the fixing of base prices for agricultural products, agricultural 
insurance and retirement for campesino producers! 


Before the elections, Zayas expressed hope but not enthusiasm for a Lugo 
presidency, “If Lugo is elected, it will open a door for there to be changes in 
the future, but that’s all. We’ll take what we can get.” 

Though Lugo has characterized himself as inspired by the liberation 
theology movement, he has also described himself as “not of the left, nor of 
the right. I’m in the middle, a candidate sought by many.”2? Throughout his 
campaign, he worked hard to maintain his “middle of the road” image. He 
deflected questions about how his policies were similar to those of Chavez, 
Morales, and Correa, with comments such as “Paraguay is feeling the new 
winds growing across the region....But it cannot be like Venezuela because it 
has no oil. Nor can it be like Bolivia because it has no natural gas and it can’t 
be like Chile because it has no copper.”? 

Agrarian reform is one of the most contentious topics. a new leader can 
take on and the most likely to cause uproar among powerful landowners. In 
Paraguay, land reform involves much more than taking fallow fields from the 
landed gentry. Here much of the land is owned and in use by Brazilian 
farmers and multinational corporations. Plus, if the land is reclaimed, additional 
support is needed to-help enrich the ome soil after years of exploitation 
under soy production and pesticides. 

So, in a Paraguay with no-oil or gas or copper, how will the state respond 
to campesino demands for agrarian and agricultural reform? Campesino 
organizations in Paraguay are working at the grassroots level to forge a new 
future. They have concrete proposals for how to transform destructive 
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industrial-export agriculture by following an “agro-ecological” model that will 
serve the Paraguayan people, rather than the soy corporations that are 
poisoning the land and people. . 
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Jews Confront Zionism 
DANIEL LANG/LEVITSKY 


One of the:main accomplishments of the Israeli government’s bombing and 
invasion of the Gaza Strip last winter was to inspire new vitality within leftist 
and peace groups in solidarity with the Palestinian struggle for justice and 
liberation. This wave of activity has continued after the supposed ceasefire, 
with demonstrations and direct actions from New York to Los Angeles, Paris, 
Jaffa, and Tel Aviv. Most noteworthy has-been a coming out of sorts of an 
increasingly large and vocal segment of the Jewish world that is not only 
opposed to the Israeli government’s wars and military occupations, but critical 
of Zionism itself. 

Blockades of the Israeli consulates in Los Angeles and San Francisco were 
undertaken in part by members of the recently launched International Jewish 
Anti-Zionist’ Network. The occupation of the Toronto consulate was carried 
out by Jewish Women for Gaza, including members of the Canadian anti- 
Zionist Not In Our Name network. A seven-hundred-person demonstration in 
New York City was organized by Jews Say No, an ad hoc group of Jewish 
activists, many of them longstanding critics of Zionism. The -London diasporist 
group Jewdas used a hoax e-mail to cancel a pro-war rally called by the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews and received a flood of support. And the Israeli 
antinationalist direct action group, Anarchists Against the Wall, blockaded an 
Israeli Air Force base in Tel Aviv. Almost all of the most visible public events 
showing Jewish opposition to the latest escalation in the war on Gaza were 
organized and carried out largely by non- and anti-Zionist Jews (as well as 
those who oppose Zionism but prefer not to define their politics in relation to 
it). . 

This is no coincidence. The eight years of the current intifada have also 
seen the growth of the global Palestine solidarity movement and its current 
boycott/divestment/sanctions strategy. At the same time Jewish criticism of 
Zionism has grown more widespread and vocal than at any time since Israel’s 
founding in 1948, despite the unqualified backing the U.S. government has 
offered Israel since 1967. That support has been explained by Israel’s 
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advocates and defenders, as well as by Washington, as the result of the 
overwhelming support of U.S. Jewish communities for Israel. This is, of 
course, patently untrue. As many analysts have pointed out—most recently 
Mearsheimer and Walt in their much-attacked The Israel Lobby & U.S. Foreign 
Policy—U.S. Jewish communities play a rather marginal role in fostering U.S. 
government support for Israel. Far more significant are the arms industry, 
which U.S. aid to Israel subsidizes; the oil industry, which sees Israel as a 
balance to the regional power of oil-rich Arab states; the Christian right, which 
believes Jewish rule over all of biblical Israel is a prerequisite for the Second 
Coming; and anti-Arab/anti-Muslim racism and xenophobia, particularly after 
the September 11, 2001, attacks and the U.S. wars in Afghanistan and Iraq. 
Where Jewish influence is significant—in the lobbying efforts of the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee, for instance—it is the influence of a small 
number of wealthy, right-wing individuals whose politics in no way reflect U.S. 
Jewish public opinion, even as it is reflected in data collected by conservative. 
pollsters. ` 

The rhetoric of U.S. support for Israel as a response to U.S. Jewish 

interests and desires has, however, become less and less convincing over time. 
The recent rise to visibility of Jewish critiques of Zionism has taken place in a 
context of rising expression and acceptance of criticism of Israel within U.S. 
Jewish communities. It’s very hard to gauge this in a definitive way, but stories 
like the following, all of which I’ve heard since the beginning of the most 
recent Israeli attacks on Gaza, have not been common at any earlier time 
during the decade I’ve spent working intensively in the Jewish side of the 
Palestinian solidarity movement: 

`e The child of an educator at a Jewish private school refuses to join their 
family and school at a pro-war rally. 

e A rabbi’s wife resigns from all congregational activity after an event on 
nonviolence—unrelated to Palestine or Israel—is canceled by the 
synagogue’s board. 

e A Hillel officer at Columbia University publishes an essay on the 
contradiction between her desire to appear legitimately progressive and 
her job “selling” “under duress” (her words) the Birthright Israel 
program. 

. One indication of the extent of these critiques is a poll commissioned by J 
Street, the allegedly liberal Zionist lobby group, which finds U.S. Jews—even 
with a disproportionately old, wealthy, and religiously affiliated sample— 
strongly opposed to collective punishment and settlements, hostile to the Israeli 
electoral right wing, and supportive of a Fatah-Hamas unity government as a 
“partner for peace.” 

This context of comparative openness to criticism of Israel is in large part 

the result of years of organizing, agitation, and education by groups and 
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networks like Jews Against the Occupation/NYC, Jewish Voices for Peace 
(nationwide), Jews for Peace in Palestine and Israel. (Washington, DC), Jews 
for a Free Palestine (Bay Area), and No Time to Celebrate (nationwide), all 
of which have broken with the orthodoxy of the “pro-Israel, pro-peace” position 
to focus on justice for Palestinians. The Zionist “pro-peace” groups, like 
Meretz USA, Americans for Peace Now, Tikkun, the Shalom Center, and 
Brit Tzedek v’Shalom, have been active primarily on paper since 2000 or as 
conveners of conferences with high registration fees. The “pro-justice” groups, 
by contrast, have been able to maintain a growing presence on the street and 
in the media over the nine years of the current intifada. Their structural 
critiques of Israeli government actions and the Zionist project have opened up 
-space for these moderate criticisms to be spoken openly, as they were not five 
or ten years ago. 

So why now? Why have these more “radical” voices come to the fore so 
strongly this winter? I believe it is because of shifts in the Palestirie solidarity 
movement as well as in the larger political landscape of the left, and changes 
in Jewish thinking around identity and politics. 

One source is a set of developments within the Palestine solidarity 
movement which have pushed the movement as a whole toward a structural 
analysis centered on Zionism. The outbreak of the 2000 intifada sparked a 
much wider awareness on the left (and beyond) of both the 1967 Occupation 
of the West Bank, Gaza Strip, and East Jerusalem and the realities of the 
Israeli government’s war on Palestinians. A closer examination of the Oslo 
Accords and their role as cover for further land theft and as a means of co- 
optation of parts of the Palestinian leadership soon led to a shift of emphasis 
within the movement away from a return to the status quo of 1999. Increasing 
familiarity with the day-to-day experience of Palestinians (under occupation, 
inside Israel’s 1948 boundaries, and in the diaspora) showed organizers how 
many elements of the present situation were directly connected, not to the war 
of 1967, but to that of 1948 (for example, a majority of Palestinians, including 
a majority of those in the Occupied Territories, are refugees from the Aap 

“catastrophe,” as the 1947-48 ethnic cleansing of Palestine is known i 
Arabic), or to. the pre-state Zionist colonization effort (for example, the role of 
the Keren Kayemet Lsrael/Jewish National Fund as an agent of displacement 
and land theft). 

As a result, by the end of 2008, a significant part of the solidarity 
movement began to focus its attention on Zionism as such, and shape its 
strategy accordingly. This has taken the form of support for Palestinian civil 
society’s -call for a combined boycott/divestment/sanctions strategy, and in a 
reconsideration (and often rejection) of the partition (“two-state”) model for a 
long-term solution. These shifts have involved the Jewish participants in 
Palestine solidarity work no less than anyone else, and have in some cases 
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been driven or supported by their analyses of Zionism as a colonial movement 
(for a recent example, see Nava EtShalom and Matthew N. Lyons’s 2008 
essay “‘Bring on the bulldozers and let's plant trees’: The Problems of Labor 
Zionism,” _http://www.scils.rutgers.edu/%7Elyonsm/bulldozers.html). 

Another key element in the newly visible surge in Jewish critiques of 
Zionism, though one that’s rarely remarked on in the liberal or progressive 
press, is the pivotal role that feminist and queer movements and their analyses 
have played in its development. This influence is most obvious in the 
prominence in Jewish (arid non-Jewish) Palestine solidarity organizing of groups 
like Women in Black# Kvisa Shchora (an Israeli queer radical group, known for 
their eye-catching “No Pride in the Occupation” actions); New Profile (the 
feminist organization largely responsible for the visibility and growth of the 
high school conscription resistance movement in Israel); Aswat: Palestinian 
Gay Women; and the International Women’s Peace Service’s accompaniment 
project in the West Bank. All of these projects bring to the movement an 
orientation toward structural analysis, a core antinationalist and antimilitarist 
position, and an eye to the ways that racial, economic, national, gendered, and 
sexual structures of power intersect and often support each other. Their 
sophisticated examinations of Israeli nationalism and Zionism have had an 
influence beyond their direct contact with other organizations. 

Perhaps even more pervasive, however, is the presence of Palestine 
solidarity organizers in the U.S. Jewish sphere with backgrounds in feminist 
and queer movements. Veterans of ACT UP the Lesbian Avengers, riot grrrl, 
Gay Shame, Fed Up Queers, and a myriad of local reproductive rights 
campaigns (not to mention specifically Jewish feminist and lesbian projects like 
Di Vilde Chayes and the Jewish Women’s Committee to End the Occupation) 
and other specifically Jewish feminist and lesbian projects) play key roles 
setting the tone and political direction of Jewish Palestine solidarity groups 
including Jews Say No, Jews Against the Occupation/NYC, and Jewish Voices 
for Peace. The actions mentioned at the beginning of this article show that 
influence: office occupations, blockades, hoaxes—all part of the repertoire 
refined by ACT UP the Women’s Action Coalition (WAC), Women’s 
Health Action & Mobilization (WHAM!), and the Lesbian Avengers during 
the Oslo years. This legacy is also a key source of the willingness of these 
groups to challenge Zionism directly rather than limiting their critiques of Israel 
to specific policies and actions. These same organizers are often also involved 
in Palestine solidarity work that’s not specifically Jewish (Adalah-NY being a 
particularly notable example because of its wholehearted adoption of ACT 
UP-descended visibility tactics), further extending the reach of these activist 
lineages. 

This grounding in feminist and queer antinationalism, structural and 
intersectional analysis, and direct action tactics has been supported by the 
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broad shift among U.S. radicals, especially younger radicals, toward what 
might be called a new transnationalism, or a transnationalism from below. 
Beginning to some extent with the campaigns in support of the 1994 
Zapatista uprising in Chiapas (though: certainly influenced by earlier work in 
solidarity with revolutionary movements in Spain, Central America, South 
Africa, and Palestine), radicals in the United States have experimented in 
many ways to find strategies for carrying on effective international solidarity 
campaigns. These have varied widely, from the anti-sweatshop efforts of the 
late 1990s and the summit-targeting mass mobilizations of 1999-2003, to 
work focusing on Plan Colombia, Plan Puebla-Panama, and other U.S. 
ventures elsewhere in the Americas. All have shared, I would argue, a general 
approach. which is now clearly visible in the current Palestine solidarity 
movement, including its Jewish side. 

` What I'm labeling as a new transnationalism is resolutely anticolonialist and 
anti-imperialist, ambivalently antinationalist, firmly if often  inchoately 
anticapitalist, generally -anti-authoritarian, and in no way  organizationally 
unified. It recognizes the importance of resistance “in the belly of the beast” 
while affirming self-determination in an array of communities of resistance and 
the right of liberation struggles to choose the tactics which they find most 
suitable to that end. If that sounds like a lot of “anti” and not much “pro,” it 
often is. The best journal to emerge from this part of the radical left so far is 
the Canadian “journal of theory and action,” Upping the Anti 
(www.uppingtheanti.org), which provides a much needed space for sustained 
discussion of revolutionary politics across generations and between movements. 
The journal chose its name precisely to highlight its mission of moving from 
these negative positions to a positive strategic vision. 

Be that as it may, this shared approach, with all its internal tensions, is 
deeply inscribed on current Jewish critiques of Zionism as well as the current 
Palestine solidarity movement more generally. Thus we see a pervasive 
ambivalence about the value of a Palestinian state (made largely moot by the 
increasing implausibility of any viable partition plan); a principled refusal to 
condemn armed self-defense (alongside strong critiques of specific tactics); 
support for local resistance committees prioritized over attention to the major 
Palestinian political parties; a clear analysis of Zionism. as a colonial project 
paired with a less coherent take on Arab nationalism; a loose alignment with 
the Palestinian left and a strong critique of the fiction of “left Zionism,” -but 
no clear vision for a noncapitalist regional economy; and an increasing attention 
to the parallels between Israeli and U.S. strategies of “security,” “counter- 
terrorism,” and militarized policing. 

Finally, to return to the specifically Jewish sphere, the rise of criticism of 
Zionism as such is part of a broad shift in Jewish culture and thinking around 
identity. After over a half-century of Zionist dominance of Jewish education 
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and community institutions, alternative voices are breaking through, in ways 
that are often unconnected to Palestine but ultimately support Jewish Palestine 
solidarity efforts. For the past few decades, there has been a steady increase 
of interest in diasporic Jewish cultures and histories, especially among younger 
Jews dissatisfied with both the Herzl-and-Hitler view of Jewish life and history 
presented by “mainstream” Jewish institutions, and the religious 
fundamentalism that is its main competitor. 

This has been most visible in the United States ‘in its Ashkenazi forms: 
klezmer bands now fill major venues and “Jewish music” has become a 
profitable and over-marketed sub-genre; the periodic human-interest headline 
has switched from “Yiddish is Dying!” to “Yiddish Revives!” as interest and 
class enrollment swells; the flagship yiddishist arts retreat, Living Traditions’ 
annual KlezKamp, will turn twenty-five in 2009. Other Jewish communities— 
Sefardi, Arab-Jewish, Beta Yisrael (Ethiopian), African American, etc.—have 
seen similar assertions of cultural specificity as well, often in opposition to 
Ashkenazi dominance of putatively all-encompassing Jewish spaces, as, for 
instance, in the work of Loolwa Khazoom (The Flying Camel [ed.]), Ammiel 
Alcalay (After Jews and Arabs; Memories of Our Future), Walter Isaac 
(“Locating Afro-American Judaism”), and Ella Shohat (Taboo Memories, 
Diasporic Voices; Flagging Patriotism). 

Along with these cultural shifts, however, has come a new interest in the 
politics that emerged from these same diasporic communities. Among 
Ashkenazim, the revolutionary socialist Jewish Workers Union—better known 
as the Bund—has become a frequent point of reference. In particular, the 
Bund’s principle of doykayt (here-ness), combining Jewish cultural specificity 
and inter-ethnic solidarity based on shared class interests—has given definition 
to the locally focused efforts of Jewish social justice organizations across the 
country, from Jews for Racial and Economic Justice (in New York) to the 
Progressive Jewish Alliance (in Los Angeles). Despite the direct link between 
doykayt and the Bund’s ardent anti-Zionism, however, even the more 
politicized among the people and organizations involved in this renewed 
engagement with the diaspora have in general actively refused to engage with 
the question of Zionism, presented an indistinct “pro-peace” position, or 
asserted an “art not politics” stance. There have been notable exceptions— 
from Sefardi and Arab-Jewish viewpoints, Alcalay and Shohat (most strongly 
in “Sephardim in Israel: Zionism from the Standpoint of Its Jewish Victims”), 
and from Ashkenazi or Yiddishist perspectives, the poet, activist, and essayist 
Irena Klepfisz (Dreams of an Insomniac and A Few Words in the Mother 
Tongue), and the historian of religion and culture, Daniel Boyarin (Unheroic 
Conduct, Dying for God, and Border Lines). 

Nonetheless, these increasingly articulate presentations of the value of 
diasporic Jewish culture soon come into conflict with many aspects of Zionism. 
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And, in the end, they run directly counter to Zionism as a whole: the project 
of placing the state of Israel at the center of Jewish life depends on devaluing 
and erasing diasporic cultures and histories, reducing two millennia of Jewish 
life to a lacuna punctuated only by mass murder and redemptive nationalism. 
As central to the Zionist movement as Jewish control over the land between 
the Jordan River and the Mediterranean Sea is the imperative of shlilat hagalut 
(negation or liquidation of the diaspora), which holds that “degenerate” 
diasporic Jewish cultures should be eliminated in all but the most token bagels- 
and-Seinfeld forms and replaced by a new, militarized, and nationalist Hebrew 
culture. As a result, participants in what Melanie Kaye/Kantrowitz has termed 
“radical diasporism” (in her 2007 The Colors of Jews: Racial Politics and 
Radical Diasporism) are increasingly seeing themselves in opposition to 
Zionism, standing in solidarity with Palestinians on the basis of a shared 
enemy as well as in the interest of justice. , 

“Radical diasporism,” articulated as such, is far from widespread, though 
its influence can be seen widely in the cultural sphere. Among musicians 
alone, it is front and center in much of the work of artists as varied as 
Montréal’s neo-klezmer Black Ox Orkestar, whose haunting “Ver Tanzt” deals 
directly with the Occupation in its Yiddish lyrics; Berlin-based Dan Kahn, 
whose “post-dialectic cabaret” tunes “Dumay” and “Nakam (6,000,000 
Germans)” both confront the Zionist project from a historical perspective; 
Detroit hip-hop m.c. Invincible (“Emperor’s Clothes”); New York queer rockers 
the Shondes (“I Watched the Temple Fall”); Bay Area vocalist and composer 
Jewlia Eisenberg; and riot grrrl punk legend Nomy Lamm. 

The cultural dynamic radical diasporism expresses, however, is pervasive. 
The ardently Zionist Bronfman Philanthropies’ 2007 report “Beyond 
Distancing” (http://www.acbp.net/About/publications.php) gives evidence of 
just how much so. The Bronfman survey looked past majorities that identified 
themselves as “pro-Israel” and denied the existence of the Occupation, to find 
young U.S. Jews, regardless of their political opinions, to be less attached to 
Israel than their elders (with barely 20 percent “highly attached”) and more 
likely to be actively “alienated” from the Jewish state (11 percent among “left- 
leaning” respondents under thirty-five, and a surprising 2] percent among the 
“right-leaning,” . evening out somewhat at 19 to 26 percent among those under 
forty-nine). Perhaps most tellingly, they could not ‘find a majority of 
respondents under thirty-five who would claim that the destruction of the 
Israeli state “would be a personal tragedy.” This “distancing,” it seems to me, 
is in part a result of diasporist cultural work, and certainly a significant 
element in the story of the current rise to visibility of Jewish opposition to 
Zionism. 

Jewish critiques of Zionism—and Jewish participation in the Palestine 
solidarity movement more generally—are significant beyond the bounds of 
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Jewish communities themselves chiefly in the United States, and, mainly 
because of the privileges given to Jewish voices in the discussion of Palestine 
and Israel here. Still, as Esther Kaplan wrote in her essay “Globalize the 
Intifada” Gn Alisa Solomon & Tony Kushner’s Wrestling with Zion), Jews in 
the United States and beyond have a role to play in the struggle for 
Palestinian liberation, and in some cases occupy a strategic position, but are in 
no way at its center. For Jews, as for everyone engaged in that struggle, the 
task is to work with our Palestinian, Arab, and other friends and comrades to 
move from our shared opposition to Zionism into strategies of resistance that 
can, in the end, free Palestine. 


MONTHLY REVIEW . Fifty Years Ago 


You may recall that after the United States entered World War H, FDR 
dismissed “Dr. New Deal” and called in instead “Dr. Win-the-War.” His 
purpose was, by means of a homely metaphor, to make clear to the man in 
the street certain changes of policy which were required by the new 
circumstances. But the figure of speech really cuts much deeper than he 
intended. The patient, American capitalism, was already very sick. For nearly 
ten years Dr. New Deal had kept him alive, but not much more. Dr. Win- 
the-War did much better, or appeared to, and when he retired from the scene 
in 1945 it seemed as though a full recovery had been achieved. But not for 
long. In a few years Dr. Cold War took over and emulated the methods of his 
predecessor. The results again seemed good—for a while. But we are now 
getting to a point where more and more people can see that the remedies 
administered by Dr. Cold War are more likely in the long run to kill than cure. 
The time is coming when a new doctor will be needed. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, there is only one around, our old friend Dr. New Deal, out of a 
job ever since 1941. 

—Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, 
“John Foster Dulles,” Monthly Review, June 1959 
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Don’t Pity the Poor Immigrants, 
Fight Alongside Them 


MICHAEL D. YATES 


David Bacon, Illegal People: How Globalization Creates Migration and 
Criminalizes Immigrants (Boston: Beacon Press, 2008), 261 pages, $25.95, 


hardcover. 


In this compelling and useful book, David Bacon lays to rest the anti- 
immigration arguments of the xenophobes and racists who bombard us every 
day in the press, on television, and on radio talk shows with the vicious 
assertion that immigrants, mainly those from Latin America, are the cause of 
all our economic and social problems. 

I will get to Bacon’s arguments shortly, but what makes the book especially 
good is its interweaving of analysis and individual immigrant biographies. When 
CNN’s premier immigrant basher, Lou Dobbs, refers every evening to “illegal 
aliens,” he intentionally depersonalizes them and makes it easier for his 
audience to accept his demonization of what are, as Bacon indelibly shows us, 
ordinary and often heroic human beings. Consider these immigrants whose 
stories Bacon reveals: 

Luz Dominguez is a Mexican woman. She came to the United States 
because she couldn’t support her family in Mexico City. She does 
backbreaking work cleaning rooms in a California hotel. Her father, after a 
lifetime of construction labor in Mexico, has come to live with her. She sends 
money back home so her daughter can attend college. She is undocumented, 
not through choice but because it is not possible for a person such as herself, 
an unskilled Mexican woman, to obtain the necessary documents. The United 
‘States imposes strict and extremely meager quotas on such potential 
immigrants. She has been a good citizen in the United States. She works 
hard, pays her bills, pays taxes, even puts money in a social security account 
from which she will never be able to withdraw money. The fact that she has a 
Social Security number but is an undocumented immigrant constitutes, 
according to the Bureau of Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE), 
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“identity fraud.” She could be deported or sent to prison for this. But as 
Bacon tells us, “There is no evidence to suggest that the genuine holder of a 
Social Security number is harmed when someone else uses that number on 
the job. After all, an employer will be depositing extra money into the true 
cardholder’s account, and the worker using the incorrect number will never be 
able to collect the benefits those earnings accrue.” If the number does not 
belong to anyone, the money deposited in this new account will just go into 
the Social Security fund. So, ironically, undocumented immigrants are 
subsidizing the social security system, to the benefit of all of us, including Lou 
Dobbs. 

Juan Gonzalez was a copper miner in Cananea, just seventy miles south 
of Arizona. Copper mining has a long history in Mexico. The first mines were 
owned by U.S. companies, but the Mexican government took majority control 
in the early 1970s. Like all mining, copper production is dangerous work, and 
the miners struggled long and hard to form unions to protect themselves and 
secure higher wages. They faced extreme repression, but often in concert with 
miners in the United States (many of whom are Mexican), they managed to 
secure some victories. As one miner put it, “When we have problems, there 
are no borders. We all have to work to survive.” 

However, when neoliberalism raised its ugly head in the late 1980s, 
Mexico’s national industries were placed on the chopping block, sold to wealthy 
private interests at bargain basement prices. The new owners were Mexican, 
but they had deep connections with large U.S. corporations, and it was the 
U.S. government, in league with these same businesses, that had pressured 
Mexico and scores of other poor countries to introduce the “free market” 
reforms that are the hallmarks of neoliberalism: cut government social spending, 
slash employment, privatize national enterprises and public services, attract 
foreign capital with tax and other concessions, make unionization difficult, and 
so forth. 

When these “reforms” led to the closing of a miners’ hospital, a large 
reduction in the workforce, gross violations of the collective bargaining 
agreement, and the company’s refusal to continue to maintain a dam and 
operate the town’s water works, the miners struck. When the strike ended 
(the miners had occupied the mine but were convinced to leave when union 
leaders feared that they would be killed by the Mexican soldiers who had 
taken over the town), Juan Gonzalez was blacklisted. After a year of 
unemployment, he walked across the desert into Arizona. As Bacon says, 
“The line of applicants for visas, which would have allowed him to work in the 
United States legally, is many years long, and he’d already exhausted his 
family’s resources.” Juan risked his life in the desert to come to a place that 
was once—before it was stolen by U.S. military might—part of Mexico. Now 
he is a criminal. 
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Edilberto Morales is from a small town in Guatemala, a few miles from 
the Mexican border. When coffee prices fell in the late 1990s, he tried to 
migrate north. Twice the Mexican police sent him back. He was left more 
than $2,000 in debt, since he had to borrow money to make the journeys. He 
then contacted a man who was in the business of arranging for men to go to 
the United States to work under the H-2B visa program that allows private 
companies to hire temporary foreign workers for a fixed period of time. The 
contact man was a former paramilitary member, a right-wing killer who had 
helped the government and employers fight a revolutionary movement of 
peasants and workers. After the United States orchestrated a coup against 
reformist president Arbenz in 1954, Guatemala’s ruling class had waged 
relentless war against the poor, killing more than 100,000 and forcing 
hundreds of thousands more to flee the country. Ironically, the paramilitary 
man had received political asylum in the United States. He worked for 
Evergreen Forestry Services, a large labor contractor; his job was to recruit H- 
2B workers to plant trees that would be used to make paper. 

Morales ended up in Caribou, Maine, where he lived in three rooms above 
a gun shop with five other men. He worked ten or eleven hours a day in the 
damp chilly woods of northern Maine, and was paid $25 to plant 1,000 
seedlings. No lunch break, no pay for overtime, nothing left after food and 
lodging deductions. One morning, a tire blew out on the truck that transported 
him to work. The truck hurtled into a river, and Morales was the only survivor. 
Fourteen men died. 

One of the businesses that contracts with firms like Evergreen is the paper 
company, Kimberley-Clark. This storied company was founded in 1906; the 
next year Frank Sensenbrenner became president. Frank’s grandson and an 
heir to the family business is Wisconsin congressman, James Sensenbrenner. 
This wealthy politician is on the far right, and in 2005 he sponsored and 
pushed through the House of Representatives one of the most draconian 
immigration bills in the nation’s history. Bacon describes its provisions: 


His bill, HR 4437, would have made federal felons of all 12 million 
undocumented immigrants in the United States, criminalizing teachers, nurses, or 
priests who helped them, and built a seven-hundred-mile wall on the U.S.-Mexico 
border to keep people from crossing. The bill never passed the Senate, but its 
wide margin of approval in the House was a vivid demonstration of how deep 
congressional anti-immigrant hysteria had become. 

It is unimaginable that Mr. Sensenbrenner is unaware of Kimberley-Clark’s 
use of immigrant labor and of how the low wages of this labor have helped to 
make him rich. He must also know that his family’s business connections 
include powerful Mexican companies, including copper enterprises, whose 
policies help force workers across the border. Yet, he traveled across the 
United States promoting his anti-immigrant agenda. Sad to say, his hypocrisy 
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went unmentioned in the media. 

Bacon draws a number of conclusions from these stories. First, these 
workers’ circumstances were determined not by their desires and actions but 
by a complex panoply of forces, all intimately tied to the essence of the 
capitalist world economy, namely the accumulation of capital: the incessant and 
malevolent drive by businesses large and small to make as much money as 
possible and to expand capital here, there, and everywhere. Capitalists in the 
United States use their political power to shape an imperial government that 
enforces, through its diplomatic and military might, the actions of the large 
and therefore most influential corporations. When Latin American nations 
gained political independence from Spain, the United States quickly asserted 
its power and soon dominated the new governments and economies. It found 
all too willing allies among the traditional landed elites and then among 
nascent local industrialists. The United States turned a blind eye to military 
dictatorships, standing ready to support them with guns and troops whenever 
an insurgency threatened stability. Local elites were happy to go along for a 
piece of the cash pie. 

Whether Luz, Juan, and Edilberto were happy mattered not a bit. Their 
job was to work and obey. If their small plots were taken by the coffee 
growers, they had to move. If the factory in the city shut its doors, they had 
to move. If these things happened because their government had signed a 
trade agreement with the United States, they still had to move. They could 
organize and fight back, and they did, but the odds were heavily against 
them. If they weren’t killed, they’d probably have to move. People have to 
eat; if they can’t get food at home, they have to move. If the food is in the 
United States, they will move there. The choice isn’t really theirs. The 
decisions were made for them, by forces: beyond their control. As Bacon says, 
“globalization [meaning capitalism] creates migration.” 

Second, the large influx of immigrants to the United States has been good 
for business, and corporate leaders know ‘it. From its inception several hundred 
years ago, capitalism and displaced labor have gone hand-in-hand. One of 
capitalism’s hallmarks—wage labor—would not have been possible without the 
forcible eviction of peasants from their land. The industrial development of the 
United States was built upon the theft of peasant land and the bodies of 
peasants. Without slaves and poorly paid workers dispossessed in Europe, 
along with land taken by force from Native Americans, U.S. capitalism would 
have been impossible. The system relies upon pools of utilizable labor—a 
reserve army—to keep wages low enough to guarantee profits. The fact that 
workers leave Mexico helps Mexican capitalists by removing an unneeded 
surplus population that might cause and has caused trouble (the same is true 
for the money immigrants send back home). These same workers provide 
cheap labor in the United States, especially in occupations that native workers 
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have abandoned as they have moved up the job ladder. In the absence of 
these poor (often undocumented) immigrants, who would clean motel and 
hotel rooms, cook and wash dishes in restaurants, build houses, care for 
children, perform gardening and other yard work, drive cabs and limousines, 
deliver groceries, clean vegetables and flowers in greengrocery basements, 
remove asbestos from buildings, process our meat and poultry, and harvest our 
crops? 

Besides these types of labor, immigrants also work, usually through special 
visa programs, as computer programmers, engineers, nurses, and school 
teachers. Here there are often native workers available but, alas, they want too 
much money. Employers go after the cheaper and, in effect, indentured (if 
they make waves for the employer, the boss can have them deported simply by 
firing them) foreign workers. U.S. employers have no intention of pressuring 
the government to stop the flow of immigrants, legal or otherwise. 

Bacon makes crystal clear, through several case studies, that employers only 
want their workers deported when they have the temerity to organize. It is 
surely not coincidental that the infamous ICE raids on Midwestern beef and 
Carolina pork processing plants occurred in the middle of union organizing 
campaigns. And how do employers propose to solve the immigrant “problem?” 
They want “guest workers,” through a legislated arrangement similar to the 
old Bracero program that brought Mexican laborers to the United States from 
1942 to 1964. “Bracero” is Spanish for “arm,” an apt phrase given that the 
employers who contracted for the workers were interested in their “arms,” that 
is, their capacity to work hard. Bacon devotes a section of the book to a 
thorough skewering of this program, its modern but more modest equivalent in 
the H-2A and H-2B visa systems, and all guest worker schemes. Each one is 
based upon the short-term and intense exploitation of workers, who have no 
rights under such programs and find that whatever a guest worker law promises 
in terms of wages and work conditions will be honored only in the breach. 
Such programs prohibit: workers from bringing their families with them. This 
saves employers and communities any monies that might have to be paid to 
the workers so that they could support their spouses and children, together 
with funds that localities might have to spend for schooling, health care, and 
the like. What this all amounts to is the treatment of labor as a “just-in-time” 
inventory, available just when needed and sent back home when not. 

A third conclusion that flows from Bacon’s book is that anti-immigration 
politics have little basis in fact. If we look just at undocumented immigrants, 
we find that they pay their own way. They add more to the national income 
than they take from it. They pay taxes, all sorts of taxes, including sales and 
excise taxes, payroll taxes, property taxes, and yes, income taxes. They get 
little in return for these taxes; they are much less likely than similarly situated 
natives to receive health care, education, public assistance, police protection, 
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and all other publicly provided services. As noted above, they do not often 
compete directly with native workers for jobs. By any reasonable standard, 
they face harsher work regimens and enjoy fewer protections on the job than 
do native laborers. They commit fewer crimes than natives. What all of this 
means is that the crusades being waged against “illegal aliens” have ulterior 
motives. Lou Dobbs and Tom Tancredo know that employers will never be 
harshly prosecuted for hiring undocumented workers, and they do not want 
them to be. Rhetorical attacks on employers play well with the masses, and 
this is why they do it. What the hysteria they foster does accomplish is to 
divide working people by making part of the working class the “other,” a 
quasi-criminal element that can be used to hide the true horrors of this 
economic system—one that the immigrant bashers love and profit from. 
Whatever divides workers makes it hard for them to form the one thing that 
employers and their xenophobic allies really hate—unions. 

Some of the most informative parts of Illegal People examine the many 

struggles immigrants have waged to improve their circumstances. Often in 
alliance with, or a part of, labor unions (in the United States and in their 
home countries), worker centers, and community groups, they have engaged in 
mass demonstrations, organized boycotts, rode in cross-country caravans to 
publicize their conditions, and formed labor unions. Immigrants have drawn on 
their experiences in their home countries, as well as the history of militant 
labor action in the United States, to forge creative responses to the daily 
oppression they face. Workers in hotels and meatpacking plants, day laborers, 
janitors, agricultural workers, limousine drivers, greengrocery workers, cab 
drivers, and many others have shown that the immigrants of the United States 
are a force for progressive change. They have been the backbone of the labor 
movement, and any hope of union revitalization will have to be built upon 
‘their actions. Bacon describes the often hostile relationship between the main 
labor federations and immigrants. The AFL-CIO finally decided to champion 
the immigrant cause in 2000, no doubt in part because immigrants are so 
often stalwart unionists. There is still a long way to go before there is a full 
embrace, but at least a start has been made. 

One crucial issue is the relationship between black workers and immigrants. 
Bacon says, in a chapter titled “Blacks Plus Immigrants Plus Unions Equals 
Power,” “In big U.S. cities, African Americans and immigrants, especially 
Latinos, often seem divided by a political calculation in which each community 
fears that any gain in jobs or political clout can only come at the expense of 
the other.” He then goes on to recount the remarkable achievements of united 
black and Hispanic workers in the Mississippi Immigrant Rights Alliance. The 
two groups have worked together in the alliance to organize immigrant workers, 
enforce union contracts, force casinos to stop using labor contractors and hire 
directly, get people aid after Hurricane Katrina, protect immigrant workers 
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from firing and deportation, and fight for immigration reform in the state 
legislature. If a coalition of black and immigrant laborers can cooperate and win 
victories in Mississippi, think of what could happen on a national level. 

It is heartening to Bacon that significant sections of organized labor have 
allied themselves with immigrants. But he argues that more needs to be done. 
The movement of people across borders is going to continue. It may ebb and 
flow as economic conditions change. Not as many migrants are coming to the 
United States from Mexico now because jobs are much more scarce here than 
before the Great Recession struck. However, there will be no long-term trend 
of falling migration. A statement of principles is therefore in order. J think 
David Bacon would agree (and he discusses most of the items below in the 
book) that we must insist that: 

e All government harassment of immigrants must stop. . 


e An immediate amnesty must be declared by the federal government for 
all undocumented workers and a direct and speedy path to permanent 
residence or citizenship made available. 


e The border fence on the U.S.-Mexican border must be demolished. 
e All guest worker programs must be rejected. 


e Workers must be free to move across borders in search of work or for 
any other noncriminal purpose. 


e Immigrants have as much right to be in the United States as anyone 
else, especially considering that actions taken by U.S. businesses and 
the U.S. government drove them, across the borders in the first place. 


e The country’s labor laws must be vigorously enforced and more worker- 
friendly laws be enacted. 


e The government must guarantee good health care, decent education, 
and an adequate minimum wage for all people. 


e The federal government must stop all military aid and weapons sales. 


e Trade agreements must be negotiated by teams that include worker 
representatives and include labor and environmental standards that are 
on a par with all other parts of the agreements. 


Neither Bacon nor I have any illusions about the achievement of these 
objectives, short of widespread labor rebellion in the United States and in the 
rest of the world. However, just putting them forward as first principles, 
educating working people around about them, and publicizing them at every 
opportunity will put us where we need to be: foursquare for the working 
class—all of it. 
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The grim state of the U.S. economy in early 2009 was brought into sharp 
relief by economic data released at the end of April. Industrial production in 
the first quarter of this year\dropped by an annual rate of 20 percent, while 
manufacturing capacity utilization (the operating rate of manufacturing plant 
and equipment) sank to 65.8 percent in March, the lowest level since the 
Federal Reserve Board series was introduced in 1948 (industrial capacity 
utilization as a whole is currently at 69.3 percent, its lowest point since that 
measurement began in 1967). So serious is the economic illness revealed by 
these figures that some mainstream analysts themselves are now turning from 
financial to production indicators and from ‘short-term to long-term factors, in 
their search for explanations of the depth of\the present crisis. Rather than 
simply representing a short-term financial shock, as was commonly supposed, 
there is now increasing suspicion, even among conventional economists, that 
_ the current economic crisis is embedded in some way in the real economy, 
raising more fundamental questions about the capital accumulation process. 


A case in point is “Just How Big a Problem is Falling Capacity 
Utilisation?” —_http://ftalphaville.ft.com/blog/2009/04/27/55 161 /just-how-big-a- 
problem-is-falling-capacity-utilisation/) by Izabella Kaminska, a Financial Times 
reporter. The ft.com/alphaville Web site, where the piece was posted on April 
27, 2009, has plausibly become the. most interesting forum in mainstream 
financial journalism for the discussion of the crisis. Kaminska quotes Merrill 
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Lynch research as indicating that “utilization rates have collapsed for a broad 
range of industries such as motor vehicles, semiconductors or chemicals.” 
Seeking to ascertain the causes she notes that “economist Josef Steindl! was 
among the most prominent academics to tie growing spare capacity, 
unemployment and general economic deterioration together. He did so in 
specific reference to the Great Depression.” Kaminiska herself seems to have 
only indirect acquaintance with Steindl’s work, and does not refer directly to 
his magnum opus Maturity and Stagnation in American Capitalism (Blackwell, 
1952; expanded edition Monthly Review Press, 1976). She mistakenly 
identifies him as a member of the conservative “Austrian School” of economics, 
rather than as an Austrian economist who rejected the traditions of the 
Austrian School, in which he was raised, in favor of the traditions of Marx 
and Kalecki. Still, she relies as her main source with regard to Steindl on the 
excellent work of historian Michael A. Bernstein, who dealt extensively with 
the work of Steindl (and with Paul Sweezy, amongst others) in his book The 
Great Depression (Cambridge University Press, 1987), and on his article “The 
Great Depression as Historical Problem,” OAH Magazine of History (Summer 
2001)  (http://www.oah.org/pubs/magazine/greatdepression/editor.html). 


Using what she calls “a neat summary” of Steindl’s theory in Bernstein's 
article, Kaminska underscores “three factors” in the modern accumulation 
process as described by Steindl, which, in her words, can be seen as 
“influencing each other in snow-ball type effect”: (1) the fact that prices are 
largely stuck in the downward direction in oligopolistic (monopoly capitalist) 
markets, leading firms to compensate for demand declines by reducing their 
capacity utilization rather than lowering prices; (2) the close correspondence 
between declining capacity utilization and stagnant investment, with the growth 
in excess capacity creating a cumulative process inhibiting further investment 
(capacity expansion); and (3) the reality that individual giant corporations, in 
reducing investment to prevent further build-up of excess capacity within their 
own firms, only intensify the economy-wide problem of rising ‘excess capacity 
and declining investment. For Steindl (and for Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy 
in Monopoly Capital) the snowball effect of the interaction of these three 
factors helped to account for the economic stagnation of the 1930s. Kaminska 
uses this to highlight what she calls the “synergies between what is happening 
now and what happened back then,” i.e., in the Great Depression. 


But Steindl’s conclusion that this process is the unavoidable result of the 
concentration of capital, is a stretch too far for our intrepid FT reporter, as 
indeed it was for Michael Bernstein. Instead, the problem of growing excess 
capacity is presented as crucially arising from disproportionalities between some 
sectors such as manufacturing, where excess capacity is extremely high, and 
other sectors such as energy (mining, petroleum, crude processing, and 
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utilities), where it is lower. The remedy then is to redirect investment from the 
former to the latter, a process Kaminska calls “green rebalancing.” 


This glimmer of recognition of the basic stagnation problem in a major 
crisis, followed by a quick retreat once the larger implications are grasped, 
would hardly have surprised Steindl. As he wrote in the mid-1980s: 
“Neoclassicism [in economics} lacks the candid’ innocence of the classics who 
maintained that poverty was necessary to make people work. Conscious of 
guilt and always on the defensive, it is purely apologetic. Its basic strategy is 
to eliminate history and society from the subject and reduce it to a 
mathematical exercise—an optimization problem. In this way capitalism is 
made to appear everlasting and unchanging” (“Reflections on the Present 
State of Economics,” Monthly Review, February 1985). On occasion, 
particularly in response to a major crisis, the best of mainstream economic 
analysts may cut through the ideological fog to see systemic, historical causes. 
But insofar as these put the system itself in question, a quick retreat is made 
to “optimizing” arguments, such as the need for a “green rebalancing,” as 
answers to such systemic problems of production. That the relations of power 
that reproduce the system are inconsistent with such spurious “solutions” is 
clear enough to us at MR from the history of our times, but unsurprisingly 


less so at the FT. 


Still, we naturally hope that those with the courage to engage in the 
confrontation of reality with reason will be drawn by the hard facts of the 
economic collapse to reconsider Steindl’s Maturity and Stagnation in American 
Capitalism. It can be purchased online from Monthly Review Press at http:// 
www.monthlyreview.org. For a treatment of the current crisis that builds on the 
work of Steindl and Baran and Sweezy see John Bellamy Foster and Fred 
Magdoff, The Great Financial Crisis: Causes and Consequences (New York: 
fvionthly Review Press, 2009). 


—0— 


“A proofreading error occurred on page 3 of “Capitalism in Wonderland” by 
Richard York, Brett Clark, and John Bellamy Foster in the May issue of 
Monthly Review. “Milton Freedom” should be “Milton Friedman.” 
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37.56 lakh. Only 3% were in part-time or marginal employment and 27% in 
' main employment categories. Such employment as exists is limited to 
agriculture as cultivators and as laborers, and as fishermen. Sunderban was 
declared a World Heritage Site in 1987 and a Biosphere Reserve in 1989. 
Thirteen of its densely populated riverine blocks are nearly always under threat 
from Nor’westers, bay cyclones, tidal surges and change in courses of 
numerous distributaries. The region never took a place in the so-called 
“development map” except once for the irresponsible proposal of a nuclear 
power plant—abandoned in the face of protest—and an occasional mention of 
tourism development. l 


Now in the wake of devastation by thé cyclone, some 400km of 3500km 
embankment has been wiped away, and 900km is damaged and could give 
way at any' moment. Extensive areas of the Sunderbans like Sandeshkhali, 
Jogeshgan} and Hemnagar which are naturally below the water-level are 
inundated. “Ponds have turned saline. Stagnant water has become 
contaminated with floating carcasses of cattle and rotting fish. Affected 
communities, farmers and fishermen, have lost their livelihoods and home. Rice 
paddy fields have been contaminated with saline water, tens of thousands of 
poultry and livestock have been killed and fishing boats . destroyed. The 
residents have been forced to drink contaminated .water due to an acute 
shortage of potable water. Enteric diseases and diarrhea are spreading fast and 
threaten an epidemic. Reports of death due to enteric diseases have already 
been received. Medical help is yet to reach remote villages. Exodus of climate 
refugees has already started in search of work, food and shelter. There is no 
dispute regarding the immediate need of a large-scale rescue, relief and 
rehabilitation program. A fraction of that is yet to be achieved. Allegation and 
counter allegation is underway regarding the maintenance of embankments, 
lack of co-ordination in the distribution of relief, unpreparedness of the 
administration, bureaucratic way of distribution of relief, casual attitude of the 
government to warnings given by the meteorological department, and so on. 
The parliamentary political parties appear to be primarily concerned to 
consolidate their vote-banks through control of the distribution of relief. 


But the question remains whether the death and destruction in the wake 
of the storm was unexpected? The answer is ‘No’. Sugata Hazra, director of 
Jadavpur University’s School of Oceanographic Studies in a article in Down to 
Earth (January 15, 2007) put it in plain language—the Sunderbans “is a- 
unique case where the most socially and economically vulnerable population... 
lives on most vulnerable land”. His findings were summarised as follows 
<http://www.indiaenvironmentportal.org.in/content/not-conserved >: 
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Hazra and his team of researchers, who have studied the region for 
several years, compiled a study—‘Preparatory -Assessment of 
Vulnerability of the Ecologically Sensitive Sunderban Island System, 
West Bengal, in the Perpective of Climate Change’—in 2003 in 

_which they say an annual 3.14 mm rise in sea level due to climate 
change is partly. responsible for eating away these islands on the 
southern fringes of the Sunderbans. The higher than average rise in 
sea level (which is about 2.0 mm annually worldwide) is because of 
land subsidence (the caving in or sinking of an area of land through 
tidal erosion) which is typical of deltaic regions, Hazra says.... The 
scientists, through statistical analysis of erosion and accretion rates of 
the Sunderbans islands and mathematical correlation studies, have 
found a link between relative rise in sea level and higher coastal 
erosion rates in the region. Based on this, they have identified the 

12 southernmost islands in the region (including Ghoramara) as 
“most vulnerable: in terms of coastal erosion, submergence and 
flooding’. 


Two islands—Lohachara and Suparibhanga—have already been submerged. 
Another, Ghoramara, has lost 9/10ths of its original landmass of 9,600 acres. 
Oceanographers and environmental scientists, including those involved with the 
important 2007 report of the Inter-governmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC), confirm the worst fears of the most vulnerable of all those at risk— 
the 70,000 inhabitants of at least 14 of the most low-lying islands that are a 
part of the Sunderbans delta. The rising waters of the Bay of Bengal will 
push the level of the tides, thus exerting greater pressure on the 
embankments. And sooner rather than later, these would start crumbling, 
allowing saline waters to surge in and flood the islands, rendering uncultivable 
the thousands of acres of farmland that presently sustain the islanders. To 
compound the imminent threat, melting of Himalayan glaciers shall cause a 
decrease in the flow of fresh water into the delta, raising the danger of 
increased salinity progressively further to the north. The fate of those in the 
most low-lying districts is tomorrow’s reality for crores. 


The U.S. National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) 
reported in August 2000 that the world’s oceans were warming much faster 
than anticipated, contributing to sea level rise and global climate change. Over 
the past several decades the world ocean has warmed by 0.3 degrees 
Centigrade, representing a huge increase in the heat content of the ocean. 
Experts say global warming raises atmospheric temperatures, which in turn, 
warms the world’s oceans. Heat makes water molecules expand—called 
thermal expansion—causing sea levels to rise. The role of accelerating climate 
change in the making of natural disasters is quite evident from the following 
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charts (from Guha-Sapir, Hargitt and Hoyois, Thirty Years of Natural Disasters 
1974-2003: The Numbers (UCL Presses, Universitaires de Louvain, 2004)), 
showing a sudden dramatic rise in “hydrometeorological” (i.e.,. floods, 
‘windstorms, droughts, slides). disasters in the two most recent decades: 


It is thus the combination of a rising sea level and a sharply increased 
(continued on inside back cover) 
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Editorial 

In late July, amid the commercial noise of international cyber, space, we 
noticed official imperialist attention (i.e., The New York Times) to a 40% 
Anniversary. 1969 saw an unprecedented mass gathering of intoxicated 
young men and women, dreaming of a different and better world, in the 


Catskill hills of New York, State: “Woodstock.” Now we are by no: means 
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Agriculture and Food in Crisis 
An Overview 


FRED MAGDOFF AND BRIAN TOKAR 


“Could Food Shortages Bring Down Civilization?,” asks the title of an 
article by Lester Brown in Scientific American (May 2009). Just a few years 
ago, such a question would have seemed almost laughable. Few will be 
surprised by it today. 

In 2008 people woke up to a tsunami of hunger sweeping the world. 
Although the prospect of rising hunger has loomed on the horizon for years, 
the present crisis seemed to come out of the blue without warning. Food riots 
spread through many countries in the global South as people tried to obtain a 
portion of what appeared to be a rapidly shrinking supply of food, and many 
governments were destabilized. 

The causes for the extraordinary spike in food prices in 2008, doubling 
over 2007 prices, brought together long-term trends, at work for decades, with 
a number of more recent realities.! The most important long-term trends 
leading to current situation include: 


* increased diversion of corn grain and soybeans to produce meat as the 
world’s per capita meat consumption doubled in about forty years. As 
much as 95 percent of calories are lost in the conversion of grain and 
soybeans to meat. 

e decreased food production associated with poor countries adopting the 
neoliberal paradigm of letting the “free market” govern food production 
and distribution; 

e widespread “depeasantization,” partially caused by neoliberal “reforms” 
and International Monetary Fund (IMF) mandated “structural 
adjustments,” as conditions forced peasant farmers off the land and into 
urban slums, where one-sixth of humanity now lives; and 
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e increasing concentration of corporate ownership and control over all 
aspects of food production, from seeds, pesticides, and fertilizers, to the 
grain elevators, ` processing facilities, and grocery stores.” 


One of the more recent causes for the crisis is the diversion of large 
amounts of corn, soy, and palm oil into producing agrofuels, the term adopted 
by critics worldwide for industrial-scale biofuels based on agricultural crops as 
feedstocks. Agrofuel production looked very appealing. as the United States 
and the European Union sought to break the influence of oil producing 
countries and promote “greener” fuels (which are actually not particularly 
“sreen”).2 In 2008 some 30 percent of the entire corn crop in the United 
States was used to produce ethanol to blend with gasoline to fuel cars. 
Estimates of how much ethanol production contributed to the rise in food 
prices varied from less than 5 percent, according to the U.S. Department of 
` Agriculture, to upwards of 80 percent, as estimated by the World Bank. 

The year 2008 also brought .major crop failures, from Bangladesh to the 
grain exporting regions of Australia, where wheat and rice crops were 
devastated by drought. Scientists agree that such widespread disruptions in 
food production will only. increase with the incréasing destabilization of the 
earth’s climate (see discussion below). In additian, speculation at the local 
level (usually called hoarding) and unprecedented financial speculation in world 
commodity markets—an increasingly popular way to gamble as global stock 
markets plummeted—forced prices to much higher levels than they would have 
reached otherwise. With global food stocks at very low levels after several years 
in which consumption exceeded supply, crop failures in a few countries, and 
the new large-scale diversions of food into fuel production—combined with the 
longer-term trends—a “perfect storm” was created in which many people 
suffered greatly, and continue to suffer. 

Although food prices have come down from their extraordinary heights of 
the summer of 2008, they are still considerably higher than just a few years 
ago. And food supplies, although ample to feed everyone if distributed equally, 
are still in relatively short supply. Today, approximately a billion people—close 
to one-sixth of humanity—suffer from continual and severe hunger. There are 
many more, possibly another two billion, who live in perpetual food 
insecurity—missing some meals and often not knowing where their next meal 
will come from. This means that. close to half of all humans are either 
perpetually hungry and malnourished or suffering from varying degrees of food 
insecurity. 

In the United States, even. before the economic crisis that began in 2007 
and the rapid rise in food prices in 2008, there were approximately 36 million 
living in hunger and food insecurity—an incredible 12 percent of the 
population without secure access to food in the richest country in the world, 
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despite vast food production and ample supplies. Seventeen percent of its 
children under five years old, some 3.5 million, are estimated to be at high 
“ risk of cognitive and developmental damage as a result of inadequate nutrition 
due to hunger.* This travesty occurring in the United States pales in 
comparison to the horrible conditions in the poorer regions of the world. 

What are the prospects for the future? Are they ‘really as dire as Lester 
Brown suggests? As we write this, a severe recession has set in around the 
world—deep and, perhaps, long lasting. It has already resulted in much more 
hunger and food insecurity in the United States and 'iiiany other countries. 
How much worse can things get? Probably quite a bit, is the unfortunate 
answer. 


Hungry for Profit 
Many of the trends discussed ten. years ago in the summer issue of 


Monthly Review, Hungry for Profit: The Agribusiness Threat to Farmers, Food, 


€ and the Environment (later issued in book form) continue: to this day: 


e the disruption of nutrient cycles with the spread of capitalist agriculture 
and the more recent move toward large-scale, factory-style animal 
production facilities; 

* the ecological damage „caused by chemical- and fossil fuel-intensive 
agricultural practices; $ 

* the great extent of consolidation (both horizontal and vertical integration) 
in the input and processing sectors of the agrifood system; : 

e farmers increasingly” working as laborers for agribusiness, often under 
contract to large integrated meat-producing corporations; 

e the role of genetically modified (GM) seeds in consolidating corporate 
control over the input sector and farm practices overall; 

* the difficulties presented to the third world by the various provisions of 
the World Trade Organization; 


+ e the mass migration of peasants from the countryside of the third world 
(depeasantization), and into urban slums where there are few jobs 
available; 


* the extent of hunger amidst plenty in the United States, with many ' 
anti-hunger organizations focusing on the most immediate emergencies, 
thus leaving the deeper issue of poverty unaddressed; 

e the importance of land reform and the benefits of reducing or 
eliminating reliance on commercial fertilizers and pesticides; 

° and, the resulting emergence of organizations within the United States 
and worldwide that are not satisfied with the system and are working to 
develop new solutions to feed communities and protect the land. 


Things have changed in the course of the last decade, of course. However, 
the basic trends continued and have become deeper and more ingrained in the 
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system. For example, the many ecological disasters associated with conventional 
agricultural production have only gotten worse. These include pollution of 
groundwater and surface water with nitrates, phosphates, sediments, and 
pesticides; contamination of food; nutrient depletion on farms that raise crops, 
even while nutrient-rich wastes accumulate to dangerously polluting levels in 
large-scale animal production facilities; and increasing spread of antibiotic 
resistant microbes due to the routine use of antibiotics in factory-raised 
livestock. The main driving force of the agrifood system is, of course, the never 
ending goal of continual generation of profits. Little appears to stand in the 
way of a system that worships, as Rachel Carson put it, the “gods of profit 
and production.” 


The Current Situation 


This issue of Monthly Review has two parts: the first deals with the 
history, politics, and economics of the food and agriculture crisis—how it 
developed and its characteristics in selected countries. Articles in this issue by 
Philip McMichael, Walden Bello and Mara Baviera, Utsa Patnaik, Sophia 
Murphy, and Deborah Fahy Bryceson offer a mix of historical and 
contemporary outlooks on the underlying roots of the crisis, as seen from a 
variety of international perspectives. 

The second part of this issue discusses the possibilities for improving 
systems of food and farming as well as attempts to develop more secure food 
supplies for all people. David Pimentel addresses questions concerning energy 
and agriculture while Miguel Altieri discusses better ways to grow crops, 
organize production, and feed people. Christina Schiavoni and William 
Camacaro describe how Venezuela is working to reach food sovereignty, and 
articles by Peter Rosset and Eric Holt-Giménez explore the struggle for food 
through social movements and the push for meaningful land reform. 

Farming, the process of growing food and fiber crops and raising food 
animals, is imbedded in a larger system, often referred to as the agrifood 
system. This system includes all the “upstream” inputs into farming (seeds, 
fertilizers, pesticides, tractors, fuel, implements, and so on) as well as the 
“downstream” sectors (purchasing farmers’ products, processing, transporting, 
wholesaling, and finally retailing at markets and restaurants). While everyone 
eats food, the share of the population that is directly involved in its production 
declined precipitously in the industrial world during the twentieth century. A 
century ago, a third of the U.S. population, some 32 million people, lived on 
farms.° At the beginning of the Great Depression, there were some 6.8 
million farms in the United States.? By the early 1960s this number was 
reduced by half—today there are only 1.3 million farms that earn more than 
$1,000 per year. There are more prisoners (2.3 million) than farmers in the 
United States today. At the same time, hundreds of millions of people are 
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still engaged in farming in the countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin America— 
it is estimated that there are about | billion farmers out of a total world- 
population of over 6 billion people. 


Biotech Crops 


For the last fifteen years, corporations have aggressively promoted the idea 
that the genetic engineering of crops and seeds is the key to improving world 
agriculture. It is clear, however, that crops that have been genetically modified, 
usually by introduction of genes from other species, have so far produced no 
reliable increase in yields over equivalent non-GM crops.’ Since the first 
commercial production of GM crops in the late 1990s,: opposition to this 
technology has united small-scale farmers, environmentalists, and public health 
advocates from India to southern Africa, as well as Western Europe and the 
United States. While over 300 million acres worldwide are currently planted in 
GM crops, according to industry sources, this represents only 2.6 percent of 
cultivated land, and is highly concentrated in North and South America. 
While GM acreage in China and India is expanding, most of the world’s 
croplands are still GM-free.' 

Nearly all of the commercially grown GM crops are of two general types: 
either they are engineered to withstand large doses of chemical herbicides (for 
example, Monsanto’s well-known “Roundup Ready” varieties), or they 
produce one or more pesticidal proteins, derived from Bt (Bacillus thuringiensis) 
bacteria. Recently released varieties combine both traits, a technology known 


_ as “gene stacking.” Twenty years of claims that genetic engineering will “feed 


the world” by making crops more resilient and healthier have time and again 
proved false. Instead, companies ‘like Monsanto focus their research and 
development on traits that increase farmers’ dependence on proprietary 


` chemicals, while making farming more logistically convenient, hence easier to 


carry out over larger acreages in increasingly mechanized farms. 

While comprehensive analyses of the health and environmental effects of 
GM crops remain relatively sparse, scientists continue to reveal new information 
demonstrating that the technology is inherently disruptive of cellular metabolism 
and gene expression.'' Independent research is largely stifled by proprietary 
control over GM traits by companies that have every interest in suppressing 
systematic studies of the technology’s consequences, and independent plant 
breeding research at the state Land Grant universities in the United States is 
being largely supplanted by in-house corporate research.'? Corporate influence 
is exacerbated by an increasingly cozy relationship between these institutions 
and agribusiness corporations; for example, the president of South Dakota 
State University, David Chicoine, joined Monsanto’s Board of Directors, and 
is slated to receive significantly more income in 2009 than the $300,000 salary 
he receives from his University.'? Seed corporations have thoroughly corrupted 
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“What are ve SENPERE about? It’s a level playing. field.” 


the land-grant university mission—directly through research grants and 
payments to consulting scientists, and indirectly -by prohibiting most 
independent research on GM seeds. ; 


The Mythology of the ‘Free Market’ 


The neoliberal consensus, often referred to as the Washington Consensus, 
maintains that the “free market” can and will take care of everything that 
governments in the third world once did to support agriculture and food 
consumption by the poor, and that government spending for these programs 
can be drastically. reduced. What a splendid fable was spun, based on no 
evidence whatsoever—a fantasy as make-believe as the fairy tales told to 
children. This left poor countries in an especially vulnerable condition when 
prices for basic foods-—wheat, com, soybeans, food oils, and rice—rose on the 
world market. 

The Washington Consensus, an ideology developed by ihe advanced 
capitalist countries, especially the United States, promotes the concepts of 
“free markets” and “free trade.” The dogma holds that if restrictions on 
markets are eliminated, both within a country and between countries, market 
forces will work their magic and efficiently allocate resources. This is the 
rehashing of an argument that goes back some two hundred years. It is the 
ideology of the strong and its imposition on a world scale has had devastating 
effects on agriculture and basic food supplies for the poor. 


Governments of the South have been mistaken to follow the prescriptions ` 
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of the IMF and World Bank (WB) and the rules of the World Trade 
Organization (WTO). Of course, in many cases they had few alternatives to 
accepting the conditions imposed by these institutions, including reducing tariffs 
for food imports, eliminating government support for farmers (e.g., subsidies to 
purchase expensive imported fertilizers), breeding and distributing new crop 
varieties adapted to local conditions, and purchasing and storing food in 
government warehouses. In addition the economic advisors of many governments 
in the South had their training in the United States or Britain at institutions 
that preached the near-miraculous efficient allocation of resources and self- 
regulation of markets, viewing all public regulation as ill-advised and 
inappropriate meddling. The remarkable documentary Life and Debt 
demonstrates the destruction of Jamaican agriculture under the [MFenforced 
opening of markets.'4 The film makes it clear that there was no possibility for 
Jamaican farmers to compete with imports of nearly every type of agricultural 
product—from onions to potatoes to carrots to milk to chicken. 

The ideology of comparative advantage—that everything will work out for 
the best if each country produces products for which they have a “comparative 
advantage” and imports the products for which they do not—is absolute 
rubbish. There are definite winners and losers in such a system, with the 
winners’ power to implement their desires trumping all other considerations. 
What the cartoon on the preceeding page expresses visually about the “level 
playing field” of “free trade,” Joan Robinson has explained as follows: “When 
Ricardo set out the case against protection, he was supporting British economic 
interests. Free trade ruined Portuguese industry. Free trade for others is in the 
interest of the strongest competitor in world markets, and a sufficiently strong 
competitor has no need for protection at home.” 

The poorer countries of the world have long insisted on a “level playing 
field” in which all countries within the WTO abide by the same rules. They 
are pursuing a better deal on agriculture than they got from the WTO 
regarding property rights and trade in manufactured goods. This pursuit has 
also been in reaction to the hypocrisy of the already developed countries that 
help their local farmers and agribusinesses—using both direct and indirect 
subsidies—while demanding that Southern governments stop supporting 
farmers. 

A natural response from the poor countries has been to request that the 
developed countries stop subsidizing their agriculture and, thus, help level the 
playing field. Direct subsidies, often based on production quantity or acreage 
of specific crops, allow farmers in the United States, Europe, and Japan to sell 
below their costs of production. But there are also many alternative ways to 
help production and exports of crops other than direct subsidies for 
production—for example, “green” payments to farmers for using more 
ecologically sound practices and subsidized crop or income insurance. Even 
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crops that are not directly subsidized by government programs may thereby 
gain easier access into foreign markets. In the seemingly failed Doha Round of 
WTO negotiations, the developing countries have insisted on the right to 
maintain tariffs on imported foods if needed to protect local production. The 
United States and European Union, however, want to eliminate tariffs, while 
retaining their own crop subsidy programs. 


The Transnational Push: Consolidation and Control 


The consolidation, both vertically and horizontally, of the agrifood system 
outside of actual farming (inputs, purchasing, exporting, processing, and 
retailing) has continued in the United States and Europe. For examples of 
how far horizontal consolidation has gone, in 2007 the four largest beef 
packers in the United States controlled about 84 percent of the market and 
close to 50 percent of all supermarket food was sold by five corporations, with 
Wal-Mart far-and-away the largest. In addition, sectors of the agrifood system 
in the wealthy countries have made significant inroads into the economies of 
Eastern Europe and the South. A report for the Grocery Manufacturers 
Association in the United States put it clearly: “The case for global expansion 
is quite simple. As domestic markets are saturated, global expansion is one 
way to achieve sustainable, double-digit growth.”'® Assuming that your goal is 
to maximize profits, it is hard to argue with that logic. Seed companies and 
chemical companies such as Monsanto (which is both) have aggressively 
entered new markets and have developed strong footholds in a number of 
countries, especially Brazil. Transnational processing and export companies as 
well as supermarkets have also entered the poor countries. 

In 2008, the Ottawa-based ETC Group (formerly Rural Advancement 
Foundation International: RAFI) released their latest in a series of 
comprehensive surveys of corporate concentration in the global food, 
agrochemical, and seed sectors.” As in all their previous reports, dating back 
to 1996, this latest work demonstrates a further narrowing of control in all 
these areas. The pace of mergers and acquisitions in the food industry rose to 
$4.5 trillion in 2007, having almost doubled every two years since the 
beginning of this century. 

Perhaps the fastest pace of onokia is in the seed sector, where three 
companies, Monsanto, DuPont, and the Swiss conglomerate, Syngenta—all 
heavily invested in GM technologies—now control 47 percent of the global 
market in proprietary seeds, and almost 40 percent of the total commercial 
seed market. This is the latest manifestation of a pattern first documented in 
the late 1990s, when Monsanto and other GM companies began investing 
tens of bilions of dollars in acquiring key national and international seed 
companies. These three companies, along with Bayer, Dow, and others, are 
also central players in the global agrochemicals market. The top six pesticide 
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firms control three-quarters of this sector, and the top ten represent an 
overwhelming 89 percent share. While food and beverage manufacturing is still 
a more dispersed undertaking, ten companies, starting with Nestle, Kraft, 
Coca-Cola, and Pepsi, now control 26 percent of this sector, and the top 
hundred companies control three-quarters of all the world’s packaged foods. In 
the retail sector, one hundred companies control about 35 percent of grocery 
sales, of which 40 percent is controlled by the top ten, including Wal-Mart, 
Kroger, the French company Carrefour, and the British Tesco. Corporate 
consolidations and alliances with other corporations have proceeded to the point 
where there are discernable chains linking almost all parts of the agrifood 
industry. '8 

Corporations that pioneered factory-scale animal production in the United 
States, displacing many independent hog, cattle, and poultry farmers, are now 
also producing abroad. They achieve low costs of production by: (a) having 
very large facilities; (b) controlling and providing all the feed and veterinary 
medicines; (c) mandating that the people raising the animals (the “farmers”) 
be essentially laborers under contracts favorable to the corporation, following 
strict procedures and protocol; (d) passing on responsibility for manure and 
other waste; and (e) locating contracted factory farms near their own processing 
facilities. Smithfield, a Virginia-based Fortune 500 corporation, has used its 
power and connections to expand into Eastern Europe.'? In the space of a few 
years, about 90 percent of Romania’s and 56 percent of Poland’s hog farmers 
were put out of business because of competition from Smithfield—creating 
social as well as environmental havoc. In addition, frozen pork products are 
exported to West Africa—Liberia, Equatorial Guinea, and the Ivory Coast— 
where local producers are also put out of business. Smithfield receives export 
incentive funds from Poland and sells its pork at about half the price of local 
producers in the Ivory Coast. 

Another aspect in the penetration of agricultural products from food- 
exporting countries of the North has been successful long-term efforts to 
change the diets of the people of the South. The transformation of third world 
people’s diets toward non-traditional foods was encouraged by both 
governments—for example, the United States PL. 480 program which shipped 
“charity” wheat to countries that had never grown the crop, partially to get 
them used to the new food—and by corporations desiring to sell more of their 
products abroad. A United Nations World Health Organization report has 
described the effects of the push of the transnational food corporations into the 
third world on the consumption habits and health of people. 


Massive marketing and advocacy of Western values and products including high- 
fat, high sugar and low-fibre fast foods and soft drinks are carried out by 
multinational corporations through modern mass media and other sales 
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promotions. These marketing efforts especially target youth, and obviously have a 
better feasibility to modify the dietary behaviour of urban than rural population 
because global communication reaches first the areas of large residential 
density... The dietary transition is associated with the escalating trends of NCDs 
{noncommunicable diseases] .2° 


The result of this penetration of the South by the agricultural input, 
processing, and retailing sectors and the introduction of large-scale farming 
(whether operated by local citizens or foreign persons or corporations) is to 
throw more people off the land and promote migration to city slums. The 
latest trend is toward the outright control of farmland by transnational 
corporations and foreign governments aiming to grow food to supply the 
“home” country or produce crops for export. 


The International Scramble for Land (and Water) 


In the wake of the 2008 drastic increase in prices—and questions about 
future availability—nations are scrambling to insure a food supply for their 
citizens by leasing or outnght purchase of land in foreign countries. “In Africa 
they are calling it the land grab, or the new colonialism. Countries hungry to 
secure their food supplies—including Saudi Arabia, the Emirates, South Korea 
(the world’s third biggest importer of corn), China, India, Libya, and Egypt— 
are at the forefront of a frantic rush to gobble up farmland all around the 
world, but mainly in cash-starved Africa.”?! Although China, India, and Korea 
are part of this search for land abroad, many of the countries trying to gain 
access to land are in arid regions—Egypt, Libya, Saudi Arabia, the United 
Arab Emirates. For a country with a water shortage, importing food is 
equivalent to importing water. It takes approximately 1,000 pounds of water to 
grow one pound of wheat and the ratio is similar for other grains. 

Although a deal with the Philippines may fall through, China owns land 
in Algeria and Zimbabwe. Uganda has sold some two million acres to Egypt 
to produce corn and wheat. Saudi Arabia has purchased land in Ethiopia and 
is in negotiations together with other Arab countries to purchase a million 
acres of farmland in Pakistan. “It estimated that 20 million hectares of land— 
twice the size of Germany’s croplands—have been sold since 2006 in more 
than four dozen land deals, mainly in Africa. So far, most of the buyers are a 
mix of private investors, US private equity houses such as Sanlam Private 
Equity, the Saudi Kingdom Zephyr fund, the UK’s CDC and sovereign 
wealth funds.” One of the most aggressive players is the UK-based Emergent 
Asset Management, which is seeking African farmland to grow the oil seed 
shrub jatropha, among other crops. The New York Times quoted the fund’s 
founder as seeking African land because itis cheap, offers a diversity of 
microclimates for growing crops, and labor and sea transport are readily 
available.” f 
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Farm Workers and Urban Migrations 


The poor condition of farm workers is one of many tragedies of our 
agrifood system—from exposure to pesticides, to lack of sanitary facilities, and 
clean water, to low pay, to air pollution, etc. Whether in the sugar cane fields 
of Brazil, the new commercial estates of Africa, the oil palm plantations of 
Malaysia, or the tomato fields of Florida, farm workers have very little 
bargaining power and are treated poorly. This includes the workers in the 
meat and poultry processing facilities that work under unsanitary and harsh 
conditions. These abysmal working conditions for farm labor, in addition to the 
difficult conditions for small farmers, have helped to fuel the mass migrations 
to city slums. 

The migration out of the countryside and into the slums in the cities of 
the global South—where there are few jobs—is continuing (see Deborah Fahy 
Bryceson’s article in this issue). The rural to urban migrations in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia are a result of harsh conditions in the countryside. 
People are pushed off the land at an accelerating pace as farmers and the 
general population become more integrated into world markets and find 
themselves at the mercy of market forces. When they move to the slums 
people join the “informal economy” and struggle for existence. As a reporter 
from Lagos, Nigeria ended his story “The really disturbing thing about Lagos’ 
pickers and vendors is that their lives have essentially nothing to do with ours. 
They scavenge an existence beyond the margins of macroeconomics. They are, 
in the harsh terms of globalization, superfluous.”*4 

A Wall Street Journal article described the situation in India: “Across India, 
poor migrants keep streaming into cities like Lucknow, many of which are 
woefully mismanaged and ill-equipped to handle the influx. India has at least 
41 cities with more than one million people, up from 23 two decades ago. A 
half dozen others will soon join the megacity list. Urban experts say the risk is 
now rising that some of these cities could face the same fate as Mumbai and 
Calcutta, which became synonymous with poverty and decay in the 1970s and 
1980s.”2° 


Prospects for Food Production as Climate Changes 
The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change’s (IPCC) 2007 Nobel 


Peace Prize-winning report documented an unprecedented convergence of 
findings from hundreds of studies of the earth’s changing climate, including 
tens of thousands of distinct data sets in numerous independent fields of 
inquiry. Not only did the report demonstrate that the evidence for the role of 
human activity in altering the earth’s climate is “unequivocal,” but it confirmed 
that the ecological and human consequences of those alterations are already 
being felt in literally thousands of different ways.2° Perhaps most disturbing 
are the near- and medium-term consequences for global agriculture. 
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People living in the tropics and subtropics, where most of the world’s 
remaining subsistence farmers are located, are already experiencing a world of 
increasingly uncertain rainfall, persistent droughts, coastal flooding, loss of 
wetlands and fisheries, and increasingly scarce fresh water supplies. The IPCC 
predicts that severely increased flooding will most immediately affect residents 
of the major river deltas of Asia and Africa. Furthermore, the sixth of the 
world’s population, including a largé number in South East Asia, that depends 
on water from glacial runoff, may see a brief increase in the size and volume 
of their freshwater lakes as glaciers melt, but eventually the loss of the glaciers 
will become a life-threatening reality for those people as well. 

The data points strongly toward a worldwide decrease in crop productivity 
if global temperatures rise more than 5°F (2.7°C)—well within the range of 
current predictions—although crop yields from rain-fed agriculture could be 
reduced by half as soon as 2020.7 In Africa alone, between 75 million and 
250 million people will be exposed to “increased water stress.” Prolonged and 
severe “megadroughts” are projected to occur in places as diverse as West 
Africa, North China, and California,” while a ten-year drought is occurring in 
Australia with drastic effects on its agriculture. In addition, the rise in 
temperature may already be adversely affecting some crops—with higher night 
temperatures increasing nighttime respiration by rice (and perhaps other crops), 
resulting in the loss of metabolic energy produced by photosynthesis during the 
previous day. The IPCC report affirms that those populations with “high 
exposure, high sensitivity and/or low adaptive capacity” will bear the greatest 
burdens; those who contribute the least to the problem of global warming will 
continue to face the severest consequences.”? 

And finally, as the sea level’ rises in response to melting ice sheets in 
Iceland and Antarctica, coastal croplands and home villages for literally millions 
of people will be inundated. And even before this happens coastal aquifers 
needed for drinking water and irrigation will become contaminated by saltwater 
intrusion. 


Ecologically Sound Production of Food for People | 


Numerous studies in the past several years have demonstrated that high 
yields of crops can be grown by using ecologically sound methods—including, 
but not limited to, organic farming (see articles by Altieri and Pimentel in this 
issue). Instead of relying on methods of industrial agriculture that use large 
quantities of energy derived from fossil fuels—for example, to produce 
fertilizers and pesticides and for traction—agroecological approaches rely more 
on building healthy soils and greater diversity in crops and animals while 
relying on few inputs from off the farm. Employing ecologically sound practices 
is not sufficient, however, to guarantee food security, as even large supplies do 
not guarantee food availability to all people. The huge numbers of hungry and 
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malnourished in the United States graphically illustrate this point. In addition, 
few national governments promise a right to food access. (See the article by 
Schiavoni and Camacaro in this issue for a review of how the government and 
people of Venezuela are making advances in this area.) 

The fight for access to land and national food sovereignty is of especially 
great importance. In response to both production issues and the precarious 
nature of small farmers’ existence, the need for land reform, as well as for a 
sufficient and varied diet for all people, a number of movements and 
organizations have sprung up and are working under difficult conditions. (See 
articles by Peter Rosset and Eric Holt-Giménez in this issue.) 

To answer the question posed at the beginning: while perhaps not 
endangering civilization, it is certainly quite possible that food shortages will 
get worse and cause major disruptions and instability in many countries and 
regions. To avert a humanitarian catastrophe of major proportions, new agrifood 
systems (food production and access to food) are desperately needed—to meet 
the needs of a growing world population, to ensure food security to all people, 
and to do so in environmentally sound ways. Relying on large-scale highly 
mechanized production systems based on using vast quantities of fossil fuels is 
no answer to this problem. For in addition to producing more food, one of the 
important issues is how to productively employ people in rural areas in order to 
slow the migration to cities that do not have enough work possibilities. And 
from an ecological point of view (as well as humanitarian), it makes more 
sense to promote smaller-scale units of production using as many local resources 
as possible and as few inputs based on fossil fuel as possible—especially those 
that must be imported. Although still minuscule in relation to the overall 
agrifood system, in the United States and Europe there are many successful 
examples of farmers using ecological agricultural approaches and directly selling 
in ways that bypass the larger traditional markets. However, relying on markets 
(whether through supposed schemes of “comparative advantage” between 
countries or an individual’s purchasing power) as the basis for food distribution 
provides no answer to the crisis. An economic system that holds that food is a 
human right must supplant the current capitalist one in which food is a 
commodity, just like any other. 

Every country must do its utmost to encourage food security for everyone 
as well as food sovereignty for the nation as a whole—producing most, if not 
all, of the food they need, doing so by relying to the greatest extent on local 
resources, while furthering the empowerment of those who grow our food. 
Restructuring the agrifood system must take place with encouragement and 
active involvement of national, regional, and local governments. However, it is 
clear that peasant groups and other organizations working on these economic 
and social aims will continue to play a critical role in the transformation of the 
world’s agrifood system. The landless need access-to land and water and a 
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variety of practical supports to get started and to be able to flourish as 
farmers. If farmers want to join together into cooperatives or work 
independently, it should be their decision. i i 

“Food for people, not for profit” must be the slogan of the new agrifood 
systems. . 
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A 


A decade ago the Walt Rostows of this world were still confidently. 
preaching the universal adoption of the American pattern of “high mass- 
consumption” within the space of one single century. They could not be 
bothered with mak-ing the elementary, but of course necessary, calculations 
which would have shown them that in the event of the universalization of that 
paltern—not to mention the economic and socio-political absurdity of such an 
idea—the eco-logical resources of our planet would have been exhausted well 
before the end of that century several times over. 


—lIstvan Mészáros, The Necessity of Social Control (1971) 
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In 2006-08, food shortages became a global reality, with the prices of 
commodities spiraling beyond the reach of vast numbers of people. International 
agencies were caught flatfooted, with the World Food Program warning that its 
rapidly diminishing food stocks might not be able to deal with the emergency. 

Owing to surging prices of rice, wheat, and vegetable oils, the food import 
bills of the Least Developed Countries (LDCs) climbed by 37 percent from 
2007 to 2008, from $17.9 million to $24.6 million, after having risen by 30 
percent in 2006. By the end of 2008, the United Nations reported, “the 
annual food import basket in LDCs cost more than three times that of 2000, 
not because of the increased volume of food imports, but as the result of rising 
food prices.”' These tumultuous developments added 75 million people to the 
ranks of the hungry and drove an estimated 125 million people in developing 
countries into extreme poverty.” 

Alarmed by massive global demand, countries like China and Argentina 
resorted to imposing taxes or quotas on their rice and wheat exports to avert 
local shortages. Rice exports were simply banned in Cambodia, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, and Viet Nam. South-South solidarity, fragile in the best of times, 
crumbled, becoming part of the collateral damage of the crisis. 


‘Global Crisis, Global Protests 


For some countries, the food crisis was the proverbial straw that broke the 
camel’s back. Some thirty countries experienced violent popular actions against 
rising prices in 2007 and 2008, among them Bangladesh, Burkina Faso, 
Cameroon, Cote d'Ivoire, Egypt, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Mauretania, 
Mexico, Morocco, Mozambique, Senegal, Somalia, Uzbekistan, and Yemen. 
Across the continents, people came out in the thousands against uncontrolled 
rises in the price of staple goods that their countries had to import owing to 
insufficient production. Scores of people died in these demonstrations of 
popular anger. 

The most dramatic developments transpired in Haiti. With 80 percent of 
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the population subsisting on less than two dollars a day, the doubling of the 
price of rice in the first four months of 2008 led to “hunger so tortuous that it 
felt like [people’s] stomachs were being eaten away by bleach or battery 
acid,” according to one account.? Widespread rioting broke out that only ended 
when the Senate fired the prime minister. In their intensity, the Haiti riots 
reminded .observers of the anti-International Monetary Fund (IMF) nots in 
Venezuela—the so-called Caracazo—-almost two decades ago, which reshaped 
the contours of that country’s politics. 


The Perfect Storm? 


The international press and academics proclaimed the end of the era of 
cheap food, and they traced the cause to a variety of causes: the failure of the 
poorer countries to develop their agricultural sectors, strains on the international 
food supply created by dietary changes in China and India’s expanding middle 
classes who were eating more meat, speculation in commodity futures, the 
conversion of farmland into urban real estate, climate change, and the diversion 
of corn and sugarcane from food production to the production of agrofuels to 
replace oil. 

The United Nations’ World Economic Situation and Prospects spoke about 
the crisis being the product of a “perfect storm,” or an explosive conjunction of 
different developments. Speculative movements that brought about the global 
financial crisis that broke out in the summer of 2007 were implicated in the 
food crisis. According to the United Nations, the impact on food prices of 
speculation by financial investors in commodities and commodity futures 
markets “has been considerable.” It could be argued, said the report, 

that increased global liquidity and financial innovation has also led to increased 

speculation in commodity markets. Conversely, the financial crisis contributed to 

the slide in commodity prices from mid-2008 as financial investors withdrew from 

commodity markets and, in addition, the United States dollar appreciated as part 

of the process of the de-leveraging of financial institutions in the major economies.‘ 


Others, like Peter Wahl of the German advocacy organization WEED, 
were more emphatic, claiming that, in fact, speculation in agro-commodity 
futures was the key factor in the extraordinary rise in the prices of food 
commodities in 2007 and 2008. With the real estate bubble bursting in 2007 
and trading in mortgage-based securities and other derivatives collapsing, hedge 
funds and other speculative agents, they asserted, moved into speculation in 
commodity futures, causing a sharp increase in trades and contracts 
unaccompanied by little or no increase in production of agricultural commodities. 
It was this move into commodity futures for quick profits followed by a move 
out after the commodities bubble burst that triggered the rise in the FAO food 
price index by 71 percent during only fifteen months between the end of 
2006 and March 2008 and its falling back after July 2008 to the level of 
2006.7 
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The Agrofuel Factor 


Speculation was certainly among the factors that created a “perfect storm” 
in 2006-08. An even more prominent explanation was the diverting of cereal, 
especially corn, from serving as food to being used as agrofuel or biofuel 
feedstock. 

On July 3, 2008, the Guardian came out with an exposé on a secret report 
made by a World Bank economist that claimed that U.S. and EU agrofuels 
policies were responsible for three quarters of the 140 percent increase in food 
prices between 2002 and February 2008.6 This figure was significantly higher 
than the 3 percent previously reported by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA), Oxfam’s estimate of around 30 percent, the IMF figure of around 
20 to 30 percent, and the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Developments (OECD) 60 percent. The reports conclusion was 
straightforward: 


[T]he most important factor [in the food price increases] was the large increase 

in biofuels production in the U.S. and the E.U. Without these increases, global 

wheat and maize stocks would not have declined appreciably, oilseed prices would 

not have tripled, and price increases due to other factors, such as droughts, would 
have been more moderate. Recent export bans and speculative activities would 
probably not have occurred because they were largely responses to rising prices.’ 

Completed as early as April 2008, the Mitchell report—named after the 
lead economist of the World Bank research team, Donald Mitchell—was 
allegedly suppressed by the World Bank out of fear of embarrassing former 
U.S. president George Bush and his aggressive agrofuel policy.® 

The agrofuel factor affected mainly U.S. farming, where much of corn 
production was shifted from food to agrofuel feedstock. This is hardly surprising 
since over the last few years, the Bush administration’s generous subsidies, 
made in the name of energy “independence” and combating climate change, 
has made conversion of corn into agrofuel feedstock instead of food very 
profitable 

Pushed by a corporate alliance that included some of the biggest names in 
the energy and agrifood industries, such as ExxonMobil, Archer Daniels 
Midland, and Cargill, Bush made agrofuel development one of the pillars of 
his administration’s energy policy, with the announced goal that renewable 
sources should comprise a minimum of 20 percent of the energy portfolio in 
the transport sector within ten years. 

In 2007, with the administration’s active lobbying, the U.S. Congress 
passed the Energy Independence and Security Act that focused on promoting 
agrofuels and the automobile fuel industry. The act targeted the increase of 
agrofuels production by more than eightfold from 4.7 billion gallons in 2007 to 
at least 36 billion gallons in 2022—unusually high standards that would evoke 
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significant changes in agricultural production. As of late 2007, there were 135 
ethanol refineries in operation and 74 more being built or expanded.? 
Midwestern America saw itself slowly being transformed into a giant agrofuels 
factory. In 2008, around 30 percent of corn was allocated for ethanol, with 
rapid increases occurring since 2006. Not surprisingly, the strong mandate and 
generous subsidies, as well as high tariffs against imported sugar-based 
Brazilian ethanol, ensured that such a large portion of U.S. corn was being 
allocated for agrofuel feedstock, with a not inconsiderable impact on grain 
prices. 

While the actual impact of agrofuel production was bad enough, the future 
impact in developing countries was even more worrisome. Huge land lease 
deals are said to be taking place with land-rich countries like the Philippines, 
Cambodia, and Madagascar.'° There are widespread reports in international 
media of private firms and governments from countries that lack arable land 
striking lease agreements. ‘Some of these deals are for food production, others 
for agrofuels, but with land being commodified, what is produced .on the 
leased lands will ultimately depend on what is most profitable to bring to the 
global market at a given time. 

The most controversial of these deals was the Korean firm Daewoo 
Logistics’ plan to buy a ninety-nine-year lease on more than three million acres 
of land in Madagascar for agrofuel production. Maize and palm oil were to be 
cultivated on almost half of the arable land in the country.''! There are reports 
that the new government that came to power in a coup in March 2009 has 
cancelled the Daewoo contract owing to popular opposition. There is no 
certainty, however, that it will not be renegotiated. 

Similarly, Cambodia and the Philippines are negotiating “sgriculturel 
investment” projects. Kuwait is trading loans for Cambodian produce. “The 
Philippines and Qatar are currently negotiating the lease of 100,000 hectares 
of land." In effect, the food crisis and energy crisis are causing countries to 
secure food supplies and agrofuel feedstock in unconventional ways. It is no 
longer sufficient to import grains. The land that produces that grain must be 
secured through contracts. Land is now the desired commodity, to the 
detriment of local populations who depend on the land for their own food 
consumption. Political elites in land-rich countries appear to be all too happy to 
oblige at the ‘expense of their own country’s food security. Multimillion dollar 
leases, such as those being offered by the Chinese to the Philippine corporate 
groups, are a strong incentive. 


Structural Adjustment and Trade Liberalization 


While speculation on commodity futures and the expansion of agrofuel 
production have been important factors contributing to the food price crisis, 
long-term processes of a structural kind were perhaps even more central. The 
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role of these factors accounted for the fact that in the years leading up to the 
food price spike of 2006-08, demand for basic grains—rice, wheat, barley, 
maize, and soybeans—exceeded production, with stocks falling to 40 percent 
of their levels in 1998-99, and the stocks-to-use ratio reaching record lows for 
total grains and multi-year lows for maize and vegetable oils.’ A key reason 
behind the fact that “production has fallen woefully short of growth m food 
demand,” asserted the United Nations, was the degradation of the agricultural 
sectors of developing countries owing to the marked “weakening [of] 
investment and agricultural support measures in developing countries, resulting 
_in a condition in which “productivity growth for major food crops has stalled, 
and there has been no significant increase in the use of cultivated land.”'4 

As a result of supply constraints resulting from lack of investment, the 
FAO reported, “even before the recent surge in food prices, worrisome long- 
term trends towards increasing hunger were already apparent, ” with 848 
million people suffering from chronic hunger in 2003-05, an increase of six 
million from the 1990-92 figure of nearly 842 million.” 

In short, there were a combination of structural and policy ingredients in 
the mix that led to the food price spike of 2006-08, and certainly, a key 
element was the massive economic, reorientation known as “structural 
adjustment.” This program, which was imposed by the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund on over ninety developing and transitional 
economies over a twenty-year period beginning in the early 1980s, was most 
likely the conditio sine qua non for the global food price crisis. 


Eroding the Mexican Countryside 


When tens of thousands of people staged demonstrations in Mexico early 
in 2007 to protest a sharp increase of over 60 percent in the price of tortillas, 
the flat unleavened breads that are Mexico’s staple, many analysts pointed to 
agrofuels as the culprit since Mexico had become dependent on imports of 
corn from the United States, where subsidies were skewing corn cultivation 
towards agrofuel production. 

However, an intriguing question escaped many observers: How on earth 
did Mexicans, who live in the land where corn was first domesticated, become 
“dependent” on imports of U.S. corn in the first place? 

The Mexican food crisis cannot be fully understood without taking into 
account the fact that in the years preceding the tortilla crisis, the homeland of 
corn had been converted to a corn importing economy by free market policies 
promoted by the International Monetary Fund (IMF), World Bank, and 
Washington. The food price crisis in Mexico must be seen as one element in 
the concatenation of crises that have rocked that country over the last three 
decades and brought it to the verge of being a “failed state.” The key link 
between the food crisis, the drug wars, and the massive migration to the 
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North has been structural adjustment. 

In the countryside, structural adjustment meant the gutting of the various 
reformist government programs and institutions that had been built by the 
Partido Revolucionario Institucionalizado (Party of the Institutional Revolution) 
from the 1940s to the 1970s to service the agrarian sector and cater to the 
peasantry that had served as the’ base of the Mexican Revolution. The sharp 
reduction or elimination of the services they provided, such as credit, extension, 
and infrastructure support, had a negative effect on agricultural production and 
productivity. E 

The erosion of the capacity of peasant agriculture was further eroded by 
the program of unilateral liberalization of agricultural trade in the 1980s and 
the North American Free Trade Agreement in the mid-1990s, which converted 
the land that domesticated corn into an importer of the cereal and consolidated 
the country’s status as a net food importer. 

The negative effects of structural adjustment and NAFTA-imposed trade 
liberalization were compounded by the halting of the five-decade-long agrarian 
reform process as the neoliberals at the helm of the Mexican state sought to 
- reprivatize land, hoping to increase agricultural efficiency by expelling what 
they felt was an excess agrarian population of .fifteen million people.’ 

Over twenty-five years after the beginning of structural adjustment in the 
early eighties, Mexico is in a state of acute food insecurity, permanent 
economic crisis, political instability, and uncontrolled criminal activity. It may 
not yet be a “failed state,” to use a fashionable term, but it is close to 
becoming one. 


Creating a Rice Crisis in the Philippines 


Like Mexico in the case of corn, the Philippines hit the headlines early in 
2008 for its massive deficit in rice. 

From a net food exporter, the country had become a net food importer 
since the mid-1990s, and the essential reason was the same as in Mexico— 
that is, the subjugation of the country to a structural adjustment program that 
was one of the first in the developing world. The program involved a massive 
reduction of funding for rural programs that were set up during the Marcos 
dictatorship in the latter’s effort to convert the peasantry into a pillar of the 
regime. 

The deleterious effects of structural adjustment, which sought to channel 
the country’s financial resources to the payment of the foreign debt, were 
compounded by the entry of the country into the World Trade Organization in 
the mid-1990s, which required that it end the quotas on all agricultural 
imports, except for rice. In one commodity after another, Filipino producers 
were displaced by imports. 

Contributing to the decline of agricultural productivity was the grinding to a 
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halt of the agrarian reform program, which was not only successfully stymied 
by landlords but was not accompanied by an effective program ‘of support 
services such as those that aided successful land reforms in Taiwan and Korea 
in the 1950s and 1960s. 

Today, the status of the Philippines as a permanent importer of rice and a 
net food importer is implicitly accepted by a government that does not see 
agriculture playing a key role in the country’s economic development, except 
perhaps to serve as a site for plantations rented out to foreign interests to 
produce agrofuels and food dedicated for export to the latter’s markets. 


Destroying African Agriculture 


As a continent that imports some 25 percent of the food it consumes, 
Africa has been at the center of the international food price crisis. In recent 
years, understanding of the roots of the crisis has been derailed by the 
fashionable notion that the reason Africa has a massive food deficit is its not 
having undergone the Green Revolution that Asia and Latin America 
experienced. 

As in Mexico and the Philippines, structural adjustment, with its gutting 
of government budgets—especially its drastic reduction or elimination of 
fertilizer subsidies—was key factor that turned relatively underpopulated Africa 
from a net food exporter in the 1960s to the chronic net food importer it is 
today. As in Mexico and the Philippines, the aim of adjustment in Africa was 
to make the continent’s economies “more efficient” while at the same time 
pushing them to export-oriented agricultural production to acquire the foreign 
exchange necessary to service their burgeoning foreign debts. 

This doctrinaire solution, which was applied with the World Bank and the 
IMF micromanaging the process, created instead more poverty and more 
inequality and led to significant erosion of the continent’s agricultural and 
industrial productive capacity. In Malawi, it led, earlier this decade, to famine, 
which was only banished when the country’s government reinstituted fertilizer 
subsidies. f 

As in the Philippines and Mexico, the right hook of structural adjustment 
was followed by the left hook of trade liberalization in the context of unequal - 
global trading rules. Cattle growers in Southern Africa and West Africa were 
driven out of business by the dumping of subsidized beef from the European 
Union. Cotton growers in West Africa were displaced from world markets by 
highly subsidized U.S. cotton. j 

The World Bank now admits that by pushing for the defunding of 
government programs, its policies helped erode the productive capacity of the 
agriculture. The 2008 World Development Report contained the following 
damning admission: 
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Structural adjustment in the 1980s dismantled the elaborate system of public , 
agencies that provided farmers with access to land, credit, insurance inputs, and 
cooperative organization. The expectation was that removing the state would free 
the market for private actors to take over these functions—reducing their costs, 
improving their quality, and eliminating their regressive bias. Too often, that didn’t — 
happen. In some places, the state’s withdrawal was tentative at best, limiting 

` private entry. Elsewhere, the private sector emerged only slowly and partially— 
mainly serving commercial farmers but leaving smallholders exposed to extensive 
market failures, high transaction costs and risks, and service gaps. Incomplete 
markets and institutional gape impose huge costs in forgone growth and welfare 
losses for smallholders, threatening their competitiveness and, in many cases, their 
survival.” 


Rather than allow Africans to devise indigenous solutions to the continent’s 
agrarian crisis, however, the Bank is currently promoting a new development 
strategy relying on large-scale corporate. agriculture while creating “protected” 
reserves where marginalized populations would eke out an existence based on 
smallholder and communal agriculture, for which the Bank does not see much 
of a future.'® 


Capitalism versus the Peasant - 


The World Bank’s promotion of corporate agriculture-‘as the solution to 
Africa’s food production problems after the devastation of structural adjustment 
is a strong indication that,- whether the designers of structural adjustment were 
conscious of it or not, the program’s main function was to serve as the cutting 
edge of a broader and longer-term process: the ‘thoroughgoing capitalist 
transformation of the countryside. 

That the dynamics of capitalist transformation is what lies at the heart of 
the food crisis is essentially what Oxford economist Paul Collier contends in 
presenting the orthodox account of the causes and dynamics of the food price 
crisis in Foreign Affairs.'? A large part of the blame for the crisis stems from 
the failure to diffuse what he calls the “Brazilian model” of commercial farming 
in Africa and the persistence of peasant agriculture globally. 

Despite what he knows to be the negative environmental impacts associated 
with the Brazilian model, Collier uses the term to underline his claim that 
capitalist industrial agriculture, introduced in the United States and now being 
perfected by Brazilian enterprises for developing country contexts, is the only 
viable future if one is talking about global food production keeping up with 
global population growth. The peasantry is in the way of this necessary 
transformation. Peasants, he says, are not entrepreneurs or innovators, being 
too concerned with their food security. They would rather have jobs than be 
entrepreneurs, for which only a few people are fit. The most capable of fitting 
the role of innovative entrepreneurs are commercial farming operations: 
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[Re]luctant peasants are right: their mode of production is ill suited to modern 
agricultural production, in which scale is helpful. In modern agriculture, 
technology is fast-evolving, investment is lumpy, the private provision of 
transportation infrastructure is necessary to counter the lack of its public provision, 
consumer food ‘chains are fast-changing and best met by integrated marketing 
chains, and regulatory standards are rising toward the holy grail of traceability of 
produce back to its source.”° 


In his dismissal of peasant agriculture, Collier is joined by many, including 
scholars otherwise sympathetic to the plight of the peasantry and rural workers 
such as Henry Bernstein, who claims that advocacy of the peasant way 
“largely ignores issues of feeding the world’s population, which has grown so 
greatly almost everywhere in the modern epoch, in significant part because of 
the revolution in productivity achieved by the development of capitalism.”?! 
Indeed, some progressives have already written off the peasantry, with the 
eminent Eric Hobsbawm declaring in his influential book The Age of Extremes 
that “the death of the peasantry” was “the most dramatic and far-reaching 
social change of the second half of [the twentieth] century,” one that cut “us 
off forever from the world of the past.”” 

The Brazilian agro-enterprise that Collier touts as the solution to the food 
crisis is a key element in a global agrifood system where the export-oriented 
production of meat and grain is dominated by large industrial farms with global 
supply chains like those run by the Thai multinational CP and where 
technology is continually upgraded by advances in genetic engineering from 
` firms like Monsanto. The global integration of production is accompanied by 
the elimination of tariff and non-tariff barriers to facilitate the creation of a 
global agricultural supermarket of elite and middle-class consumers serviced by 
grain-trading corporations like Cargill and Archer Daniels Midland and 
transnational food retailers like the British-owned Tesco and the French-owned 
Carrefour. These processes of integration and liberalization are governed by 
multilateral superstructure, the centerpiece of which is the World Trade 
Organization. ` ; 

According to Harriet Friedmann, the “dominant “tendency” in the 
contemporary agrifood system 


_ is toward distance and durability, the suppression of particularities of time and 
place in both agriculture and diets. More rapidly and deeply than before, 
transnational agrifood capitals disconnect production from consumption and relink 
them through buying and selling.~They have created an integrated productive 
sector of the world economy, and peoples of the Third World have been 
incorporated or marginalized—often both simultaneously-—as consumers and 
producers. ` ; 


‘Indeed, there is little room for the hundreds of millions of rural and urban 
poor in this integrated global market. They are confined to giant suburban 
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favelas, where they have to contend with food prices that are often much 
higher than the supermarket prices, or to rural reservations, where they are 
trapped in marginal agricultural activities and are increasingly vulnerable to 
hunger. In their deconstruction of World Development 2008, Kjell Havnevik 
and his associates assert (as noted above) that, indeed, the World Bank’s view 
of the future of Africa is one where agriculture is dominated by large-scale 
corporate agriculture while “protected” reserves are created’ where marginalized 
populations would eke out an existence based on smallholder and communal 
agriculture, The hank does not see much of a future for this arrangement, as 
it is reminiscent of the Bantustans of apartheid-era South Africa.”4 

These developments constitute not simply the erosion of national food self- 
sufficiency or food security but what some students of agricultural trends call 
“de-peasantization”—the phasing out of a mode of production to make the 
countryside a more congenial site for intensive capital accumulation. This 
transformation has been a traumatic one for hundreds of millions of people, 
since peasant production is not simply an economic activity. It is an ancient 
way of life, a culture, which is one reason displaced or marginalized peasants 
in India have taken to committing suicide. In the state of Andhra Pradesh, 
farmer suicides rose from 233 in 1998 to 2,600 in 2002; in Maharashtra, 
suicides more than tripled, from 1,083 in 1995 to 3,926 in 2005. 7° One 
estimate is that some 150,000 Indian farmers have taken their lives over the 
last few years,” and global justice activist Vandana Shiva explains why: “Under 
globalization, the farmer is losing her/his social, cultural, economic identity as a 
producer. A farmer is now a ‘consumer’ of costly seeds and costly chemicals 
sold by powa! global corporations through powerful landlords and money 
lenders locally. ”? 


Resistance 


Yet peasants have refused to go gently into that good night to which 
Collier and Hobsbawm—not to say Marx—would consign them. Indeed, one 
year before Hobsbawm’s book was published, in 1993, La Vía Campesina 
was founded, and over the next decade this federation of peasants and small 
farmers would become an influential actor on the agriculture and trade scene 
globally.. The spirit of internationalism and active identification of one’s class 
interests with the universal interest of society that was once a prominent 
feature of workers’ movements is now on display in the international peasant 
movement. 

Via Campesina and its allies hotly dispute the inevitability of the hegemony 
of capitalist industrial: agriculture, asserting that peasants and small farmers 
continue to be the backbone of global food production, constituting over a third 
of the world’s population and two-thirds of the world’s food producers.?? 
Smallholders with farms of under two hectares make up the bulk of the rice 
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produced by Asian small farmers.*° 


The food price crisis, according to proponents of peasant and smallholder 
agriculture, is not due to the failure of peasant agriculture but to that of 
corporate agriculture. They say that, despite the claims of its representatives 
that corporate agriculture is best at feeding the world, the creation of global 
production chains and global supermarkets, driven by the search for monopoly 
profits, has been accompanied by greater hunger, worse food, and greater 
agriculture-related environmental destabilization all around than at any other 
time in history. i 

Moreover, they assert that the superiority in terms of production of 
industrial capitalist agriculture is not sustained empirically. Miguel Altieri and 
Clara Nicholls, for instance, point out, that although: the conventional wisdom 
is that small farms are backward and unproductive, in fact, “research shows 
that small farms are much more productive than large farms if total output is 
considered rather than yield from a single crop. Small integrated farming 
systems that produce grains, fruits, vegetables, fodder, and animal products 
outproduce yield per unit of single crops such as corn (monocultures) .on large- 
scale farms.”?! 

When one factors in the ecological destabilization that has accompanied the 
generalization of capitalist industrial agriculture, the balance of costs and 
benefits lurches sharply towards the negative. For instance, in the United 
States, notes Daniel Imhoff, 


the average food item journeys some 1300 miles before becoming part of a meal. 
Fruits and vegetables are refrigerated, waxed, colored, irradiated, fumigated, 
packaged, and shipped. None of these processes enhances food quality but merely 
enables distribution over great distances and helps increase shelf life. 


Industrial agriculture has created the absurd situation whereby “betwee 
production, processing, distribution, and preparation, 10 calories of energy are 


required to create just one calorie of food energy.” Conversely, it is the ability - 


to combine productivity and ecological sustainability that constitutes a key 
dimension of superiority of peasant or small-scale agriculture over industrial 
agriculture. 

Contrary to assertions that peasant and small-farm agriculture is hostile to 
technological innovation, partisans of small-scale or peasant-based farming assert 
that technology is “path dependent,” that is, its development is conditioned by 
the mode of production in which it is embedded, so that technological 
innovation under peasant and small-scale farming would take different paths 
than innovation under capitalist industrial agriculture. 

But partisans of the peasantry have not only engaged in a defense of the 
peasant or smallholder agriculture. Via Campesina and its allies have actually 
formulated an alternative to industrial capitalist agriculture, and one that looks 
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to the future rather than to the past. This is the paradigm of food sovereignty 
the key propositions of which are discussed elsewhere in this collection. 


The Conjuncture 


To be fully understood, the global food price crisis of the last few years 
which is essentially a crisis of production, must be seen as a critical juncture i: 
the centuries-long process of displacement of peasant agriculture by capitalis 
agriculture. Despite its dominance, capitalist agriculture never really manage 
to eliminate peasant and family farm-based agriculture, which has survived til 
now and continues to provide a substantial share of the .food for the nationa 
population, particularly in the South. 

Yet, even as capitalism seems. poised to fully subjugate agriculture, it 
dysfunctional character is being fully revealed. For it has not only condemnec 
millions to marginalization but also imposed severe ecological costs, especiall: 
in the form of severe dependency on fossil fuels at all stages of its productio 
process, .from the manufacture of fertilizers, to. the running of agricultura 
machinery, to the transportation of its products. 

Indeed, even before the food price crisis and the larger global economi 
crisis of which it was a part, the legitimacy of capitalist industrial agricultur 
was eroding and resistance to it was rising, not only from the peasants an 
small farmers it was displacing but from consumers, environmentalists, healtl 
professionals, and many others who were disconcerted by the mixture o 
corporate greed, social insensitivity, and reckless science that increasingl: 
marked its advance. 

Now, with the collapse of the global economy, the integration of productio: 
and markets that has sustained the spread of industrial agriculture is going inti 
reverse, “Deglobalization” is in progress “on almost every front,” says th 
Economist, adopting a word coined by one of the authors nearly a decad 
ago.*4 The magazine, probably the most vociferous cheerleader of globalization 
warns that the process depends on the belief of capitalist enterprises “in th: 
efficiency of global supply chains. But like any chain, these are only as stron; 
as their weakest link. A danger point will come if firms decide that this way o 
organizing production has had its day.” The next few years—nay, months 
given the speed with which the global economy is plunging into depression— 
will provide the answer. 

As the capitalist mode of production enters its worst crisis since the 1930s 
peasants and small farmers increasingly present a vision of autonomy, diversity 
and cooperation that may just be the key elements of a necessary social anc 
economic reorganization. As environmental crises multiply, the socia 
dysfunctions of urban industrial life pile up, and globalization drags the work 
to a global depression, the “peasants way” has increasing relevance to broac 
numbers of people beyond the countryside. 
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Indeed, not only in the South but also in the North, there are increasing 
umbers who seek to escape the dependency on capital by reproducing the 
easant condition, one where one works with nature from a limited resource 

"to create a condition of relative autonomy from the forces of capital and 
ae market. ` 

The emergence of urban agriculture, the creation of networks linking 
onsumers to farmers within a given region, the rise of new militant movements 
or land—all this, according to Jan van der Ploeg, may point to a movement of 
‘repeasantization” that has been created by the negative dynamics of global 
apitalism and empire and seeks to reverse them. Under the conditions of the 
ep crisis of globalization, felt widely as a loss of autonomy, “the peasant 
yrinciple, with its focus on the construction of an autonomous and self 

«overned resource base, clearly specifies the way forward.””* 
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A 


The moral of the tale...is that the capitalist system runs counter to a 
rational agriculture, or that a rational agriculture is incompatible with the 
capitalist system (even if the latter promotes technical development in 
agriculture) and needs either small farmers working for themselves or. the 
control of the associated producers. 


——Karl Marx, Capital, vol. 3, chapter 6, section 2. 
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The “world food crisis” of 2007-08 was the tip of an iceberg. Hunger and 
food crises are endemic to the modern world, and the eruption of a rapid 
increase in food prices provided a fresh window on this cultural fact. Much like 
Susan George’s well-known observation that famines represent the final stage 
in an extended process of deepening vulnerability and fracturing of social 
reproduction mechanisms, this food “crisis” represents the magnification of a 
long-term crisis of social reproduction stemming from colonialism, and was 
triggered by neoliberal capitalist development. ! 

The colonial era set in motion an extractive relation between Europe and 
the rest of the world, whereby the fruits of empire displaced non-European 
provisioning systems, as the colonies were converted into supply zones of food 
and raw materials to fuel European capitalism. 

In recent history, liberalization policies have deepened the conversion of the 
global South into a “world farm” for a minority of global consumers, 
concentrated in the global North and in strategic states and urban enclaves of 
the South. The combined appropriation and redirection of food production and 
circulation underlies the socially constructed food scarcity and permanent hunger 
experienced by, at conservative estimate, nearly one billion humans 
(approaching 14 percent of the world’s population). 

The “agflation” that brought this crisis to the world’s attention at the turn 
of 2008 saw the doubling of maize prices, wheat prices rising by 50 percent, 
and rice increasing by as much as 70 percent, bringing the world: to a “post- 
food-surplus era.”? In an article in the Economist titled “The End of Cheap 
Food,” the editors noted that, by the end of 2007, the magazine’s food-price 
index reached its highest point since originating in 1845. Food prices had risen 
75 percent since 2005, and world grain reserves were at their lowest, at fifty- 
four days.’ According to the International Food Policy Research Institute 
(IFPRI), agflation from rising agrofuels production “would lead to decreases in 
food availability and calorie consumption in all regions of the world, with Sub- 
Saharan Africa suffering the most.”4 ; 

The current conjuncture is associated with the intensification of energy and 
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food demand in an age of peak oil. A rising class of one billion 'new consumers 
is emerging in twenty “middle-income” countries “with an aggregate spending 
capacity, in purchasing power parity terms, to match that of the U.S.”> This 
group includes new members of the OECD—South Korea, Mexico, Turkey, 
and Poland, in addition to China and India (with 40 percent of this total)— 


and the symbols of their affluence are car ownership and. meat consumption. 


These two commodities combine—through rising demand for agrofuels and 


feed crops—to exacerbate food price inflation, as their mutual competition for 


land has the perverse effect of rendering each crop more lucrative, at the šame 
time’as they displace land ‘used for food crops. i 

Simultaneously, financial speculation has compounded the saeni For 
example, the price of rice surged by 31 percent on March 27, 2008, and 
wheat by 29 percent on February 25, 2008. The New York Times: of ‘April 
22, 2008, ' reported that, “This price boom has attracted a torrent of new 
investment from Wall Street, éstimated to be as’much as $130 billion.” 
According to the same article, -the Commodity: Futures Trading .Commission 
noted that “Wall Street funds control a fifth to a half of the futures contracts 
for commodities like corn, wheat and live cattle on Chicago, Kansas City’ and 
New York exchanges. On the Chicago exchanges...the funds make‘ up 47 
percent’ of long-term contracts for live hog futures, 40 percent in wheat, 36 
percent, in live cattle and 21 percent in corn.” 

Conventional explanations bring together the pressure on, food cropland 
with extreme weather patterns and ecological stress. In November 2007, as 
summed up by John Vidal in the Guardian, 


The UN Environment Program: ‘said the planet’ s water, land, air, plants, animals 
and fish stocks were all in “inexorable decline.” According to the U.N.’s World 
Food Program (WFP) fifty-seven countries, including twenty-nine in Africa, 
nineteen in Asia, and nine in Latin America, have been hit by catastrophic 
floods. Harvests have been affected by drought and heat waves in south Asia, 
Europe, China, Sudan, Mozambique and Uruguay.’ 


With respect to agrofuels, there is in addition the so-called “knock-on” 
effect, outlined by the OECD-FAO Agricultural Outlook 2007-2016, where 
expanding U.S. corn production for ethanol reduces oilseed acreage, such that 
“oilseed prices then also increased as a result of tightening supplies and this 
price strength was enhanced by rising demand for meals as a cereal feed 
substitute and increasing demand for vegetable oils for bio-diesel production.”® 
In these terms there appears to be a perfect storm. 

‘The “perfect storm” metaphor, however, suggests a conjunction of 
seemingly uncontrollable forces, with transformations in demand threatening 


_ and threatened by dwindling supplies.? For example, the Financial Times 


editorial of April 9, 2008, offered a simplistic economic view of problem and 
solution: 
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In the medium term, the imperative must be on increasing supply, for which much 
of the responsibility lies with developing countries—improving infrastructure, 
including storage where necessary for buffer stocks, bringing more land into 
production and encouraging crop insurance or forward markets where they do 
not exist. Those countries resisting the introduction of genetically modified food 
should take another look at the productivity gains that it can unleash. Security 
and stability of food supply are enhanced when markets are allowed to work by 
being given clear and enduring price signals, with governments providing social ` 
and physical infrastructure support.!° 
While the market may signal resource limits, the structure and politics of 
the market are ultimately responsible for this situation, and for its 
interpretation as requiring better market practices. And for this reason it was 
unsurprising that the crisis served as an opportunity for corporate and 
multilateral financial institutions to deepen their control and management of 
the global food system. In the meantime, governments with varying resources 
have resorted to food import liberalization, price controls and/or export controls 
on domestically produced food to quell civil unrest, and a global land grab has 
ensued as governments scramble to secure food supplies offshore.!' At bottom, 
however, rising food prices signal a more fundamental structural process at 
work, manifest in both famine and food riots—pheneomena with long 
genealogies. 


Food Riots and Famine in the Empire 


From “moral economy” to civil rights/entitlements, the food riot registers the 
violation of social norms.’? Outside of Europe, where colonialism brought 
ecological and cultural catastrophe, food rioting in historical times took 
characteristic forms. Consider the imperial conjuncture Mike Davis describes as 
a late Victorian holocaust stretching from India through northern China to 
Brazil. What Davis called synchronized El Niño famines-——ostensibly caused 
by a devastating drought across the tropics in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, resulting in substantial famine-induced death (estimates vary between 
thirty and sixty million people)—were actually intensified by empire. What 
empire accomplished in India, for example, was the dismantling of village grain 
reserve systems, as grain was commodified and transformed into an export 
product. Prior to the British Raj, “before the creation of a railroad-girded 
national market in grain, village-level food reserves were larger, patrimonial 
welfare more widespread, and grain prices in surplus areas better insulated 
against speculation.”'? Davis notes that transport systems, including the 
telegraph and its coordination of price hikes, regardless of local conditions, 
enabled merchants along the line to transfer grain inventories from the drought- 
stricken hinterland to hoarding centers. Through this device, India was “force- ` 
marched into the world market,” and between 1875 and 1900, the worst 
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years of Indian famine, grain exports rose from three to ten million tons 
annually, an amount equivalent to the annual nutrition of twenty-five million 
people, coinciding with the rough estimate of twelve to twenty-nine million 
deaths during this period. As Davis remarks, “Londoners were in effect eating 
India’s bread” and quotes an observer, who wrote: “It seems an anomaly, 
that, with her famines on hand, India is able to supply food for other parts of 
the world.”'4 Hardly an anomaly, such market perversity is commonplace, 
occurring for example during the Irish potato famine of the 1840s, a century 
later in the 1943 Bengal famine, and in recent famines, when food has been 
diverted for commercial purposes. 

In a telling exposé of the myopia of economic liberalism, Davis emphasized 
that “the perverse consequence of a unitary market was to export famine, via 
price inflation, to the rural poor in grain-surplus districts.”'? The response, 
across what came to be called the third world, was an anti-imperial 
millenarianism that laid the groundwork for the decolonization movements of 
the twentieth century. Whereas Polanyi’s “double movement” of social 
protection from market privation described European modernity in the making, 
Davis completed the narrative by revealing what he termed “the secret history 
of the nineteenth century”—documenting the profound impact of the gold 
standard on the non-European world. Modernity, for non-Europeans, involved 
the subjection of their material life to the price form, which was a lever by 
which necessities and new resources, alike, could be removed without 
immediately evident force, and transported by price-making merchants to price- 
taking consumers in Europe. Modernity, in short, was double-edged, and the 
food trade provides one of the most dramatic traces of this paradox. 

An early food riot contested the infamous “Temple wage,” instituted in 
1877 by the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, under the militarized conditions of 
the central governor, Lord Lytton, to reduce expenses of relief works authorized 
by the Bombay and Madras governments. This rice ration, absent the addition 
of protein-rich pulses, fish, or meat, “provided Jess sustenance for hard labor 
than the diet inside the infamous Buchenwald concentration camp and less 
than half of the modern caloric standard recommended for adult males by the 
Indian government.” A “relief strike” ensued, as famished peasants “organized 
massive, Gandhi-like protests against the rice reduction,”'® leaving work camps 
en masse, and inciting a short-lived proto-nationalist movement among local 
merchants, absentee landlords, and professionals that resulted in the viceroy 
raising the ration and reducing workloads in the camps. 

Meanwhile, in China, which, like India, had complex pre-colonial systems 
where “both the Moguls and Marathas flexibly tailored their rule to take 
account of the crucial ecological relationships and unpredictable climate 
fluctuations of the subcontinent’s drought-prone regions,” a combination of 
drought and monsoon flooding in the mid-1870s exposed a compromised grain 
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reserve system “thanks to epic fraud by hundreds of corrupt magistrates and 
their merchant censpirators, as well as the seasonally unnavigable condition of 
- the Grand Canal.” 

In addition to eating their homes, famished peasants crowded together in 
underground pits as relief efforts dwindled, and in Shandong “peasant women 
organized highly theatricalized demonstrations, suggestive of customary 
precedents, against greedy gentry and dishonest magistrates.”'? Davis claims 
these kinds of ritualized protests expressed an explicit “moral economy,” 
remarking that such “militant self-organization, however, was generally only 
possible in the early phase of famine, before starvation began to dissolve the 
social fabric of the village and, eventually, of the extended family itself.” 

Unlike caste-divided India, Davis notes, “a proliferation of heterodox 
religious sects and underground anti-Qing traditions offered Chinese peasants 
a cultural matrix for organizing and legitimizing agrarian insurrection.” In 
Lushan Hsien, well-known for its tradition of banditry and _ rebelliousness, 
peasants and irrigation workers rioted, opening local granaries for the poor, and 
sparking a rebellion of tens of thousands, eventually put down by government 
troops. 

In northeastern Brazil in the late 1870s, sugar monocultures, an 
exclusionary commercial grain trade, and severe drought displaced peasants 
into coastal regions, leading to a starving mob looting the municipal market in 
Fortaleza, prompting work camps with a rations system that “was a banquet 
compared to the Temple wage,” even though living conditions were “fully as 
deplorable as in the Deccan.”'8 © 

In each instance, peasant unruliness stoked by hunger found expression in 
food riots. Such uprisings, born of desperate straits, informed millenarian 
movements that identified the “immoral” with compradors and colonists. Across 
East and Southeast Asia, and Africa, religious movements combined with 
anticolonial struggles, stimulating intellectual debates over the social force of 
what might be termed “semi-proletarianization” through one lens, or peasant 
revolution through another, associated with Mao Zedong’s Yenan Way.” The 
larger point, of course, is that while food accessibility might be reduced through 
market inflation or removal by commerce or rationing to displaced peasants, 
food rioting in the colonial and post-colonial regions was inevitably linked with 
contention over the political-economic order, fueling a movement of 
decolonization across remaining European empires. 


The Neoliberal Conjuncture 


The neoliberal conjuncture has its origins in the post-Second World War 
reconstruction of the world economy, as decolonization yielded a near complete 
state system through which Cold War politics pulsed, and the United States 
and the Soviet Union elaborated aid programs to secure influence and 
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strengthen their respective industrial (and military) capacity.2? The twin colonial 
legacies of evident (and comparative) impoverishment, together with rising 
development claims by anticolonial movements, yielded the mid-century 
“development project,” elaborated in Washington, London, and Paris, and at 
the Bretton Woods conference of 1944, which created the World Bank and its 
sister institution, the International Monetary Fund.?! 

In this world order, bilateral economic power overshadowed multilateralism. . 
The U.S. food aid program, formalized in 1954 as Public Law 480, 
dominated the food trade landscape over the next two decades. ‘U.S.-managed 
food surpluses were distributed as concessional food aid to states on the 
geopolitical frontline, and/or those regarded as future customers following 
transition from aid to trade. This food export regime reshaped, indeed 
westernized, social diets of newly urbanized consumers in industrializing 
regions of the third world, at the same time as it undermined local farmers 
with low-priced staple foods.22 

Post-colonial states within the Western orbit of (technical and military) aid 
and trade embraced the development model, commercializing public goods 
(land, forest, water, genetic resources, indigenous knowledge), and expanding 
cash-cropping systems to pay for imports of technology and luxury consumer 
goods. Subsistence cultures: experienced a sustained assault from cheap food 
imports and expanding commodity relations. Peasant dispossession intensified 
with the deepening of colonial mechanisms of primitive accumulation by post- 
colonial states. From 1950 to 1997, the world’s rural population decreased by 
some 25 percent, and now 63 percent of the world’s urban population dwells 
in, and on the margins of, sprawling cities of the global South.” 

Monoculture transformed rural landscapes as the Armerican model of 
capital/energy-intensive agriculture was universalized through the European 
Marshall Plan, agribusiness deployment of counterpart funds from the food aid 
program, and green revolution technologies. As urbanization spread rapidly in 
the global South, the expansion of supermarkets exploded, incorporating small 
or independent producers into its (tenuous) contractual webs, and further 
integrating the world food market. 4 (However, large supermarkets have 
frequently helped to eliminate the traditional markets as outlets for small 
producers, putting many out of business.) Related to this is the burgeoning of 
corporate-led factory farming—currently targeting Argentina, Brazil, China, 
India, Mexico, Pakistan, the Philippines, South Africa, Taiwan, and Thailand. 
Asia is the vortex of this global process, accounting for two-thirds of meat 
consumption, which is largely produced using Brazilian soybeans.” As the 
Chinese middle class has emerged, China has been transformed from a net 

exporter of soybeans to the world’s largest importer of whole soybeans and 
” oils, converting Brazilian pastures to soybean fields as cattle herds invade the 
Amazon.” From a physical and financial perspective the global integration of 
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supply chains, social diets, and the conditions of social repraduction underlies 
the ease with which the food price virus spread across the twenty-first century 
world, marking the crisis of the neoliberal development model. 

From an institutional perspective, neoliberal development was epitomized in 
the 1995 creation of the World Trade Organization (WTO)—its regime of 
liberalization and privatization facilitating the integration of transnational 
agribusiness and food markets. The WTO’s Agreement on Agriculture (AoA) 
outlaws artificial price support via trade restrictions, production controls, and 
state trading boards. Forcing Southern states to open their farm sectors while 
the United States and the European Union retained huge subsidies, it 
constructed what is misleadingly understood as a “comparative advantage” by 
generating the lowest prices in history for their grains, meat, and milk products. 
Decoupling subsidies from prices removes the price floor, effectively establishing 
“world prices” for agricultural commodities—which have fallen 30 percent or 
more since 1994. Through the AoA’s “minimum import” rule, countries have 
been denied a strategy of food self-sufficiency, and even with this relatively low 
proportion of market access, exposure to the artificial world price has devastated 
small producers everywhere, displacing them into urban slums or as labor on 
plantations and agricultural estates dedicated to exporting food to relatively 
affluent global consumers. The resulting intensification of corporate food circuits 
under the WTO regime has enabled “food security” to be privatized in the 
hands of corporations.” 

An initial lowering of food prices that led to the destruction of small 
producers has now led to agflation under increased global monopolistic control 
of world food supplies. Indeed, under such conditions of “corporate 
liberalization,” global transmission of the food price inflation was automatic. As 
a counterfactual, while rice prices increased across Southeast Asia in 2008, 


Raj Patel noted: 


East Asia hasn’t, however, been affected. In China, the prices are barely up at 
all, and they’re lower than last year. This compares to a 200% increase in the 
Philippines over the same period. South Korea is opening its grain reserves to 
keep prices down. Japan isn’t suffering at all, by the sound of things. What 
distinguishes all three of these countries from others in Asia? First, they have their 
own domestic production. Second, they augment domestic production with 
domestic grain reserves. Third, they’re only able to do this because they’re 
aggressive and powerful negotiators in international trade agreements. Japan has 
long held that its rice isn’t just a commodity but a way of life.” 

Beyond price trends, the crisis is embedded in a fundamental structural 
transformation in the world food system. What we might call the “food from 
nowhere” regime?’ emerged through the steady displacement of staple food 
crops with exports—whether through Northern agro-export dumping practices, 
or via the embrace of capitalist export agriculture in the global South as a debt 
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repayment strategy. Thus Chile, the largest supplier of off-season fruits and 
vegetables to Europe and North America, experienced declines in the 1990s 
of more than a third in food cropping in beans, wheat, and other staples, as 
corporate plantations displaced local farmers into the casual labor force. By the 
end of the twentieth century, twenty to thirty million people around the world 
were ‘estimated to have: lost ‘their land under the impact of trade liberalization 
and export agriculture.2° The displaced form a casual labor force on urban 
fringes, and, of course, depress wages throughout the global economy, as firms 
take advantage: of this low-cost labor by outsourcing. The consequences are a 
depletion of smallholder food production for the- working poor and greater 
vulnerability of the working poor to rising _food prices And these trends are 
only exacerbated hy an intensified “global land grab”’ that has accentuated 
dispossession by private appropriation and public commandeering of agricultural 
land for energy security (biofuels) and now food security, in the wake of the 
recent “food crisis.” The irony is that governments show little faith in the 
market, for “food security,” and invest in land offshore to guarantee food 
supplies in the event of future shortages.?! 

-Spurring such non-market initiatives is the ever-present threat of food riots, 
to’ which governments are perennially vulnerable. Food riots cascading across 
the world in 2007-08 (Italy, Uzbekistan, Morocco, Guinea, Mauritania,’ 
Senegal, West Bengal, Indonesia, Zimbabwe, Burkina Faso, Cameroon, 
Yemen, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Mexico, Argentina, and Haiti) bore 
witness ‘to rising basic food prices, forcing President Préval of Haiti out of 
office. Urban-based, food riots today express dissatisfaction with neoliberal 
policies, which have dismantled public capacity (specifically food reserves), and 
deepened food dependency across much of the global South. In response, 
governments implemented moratoria on food exports, and in 2008, wheat 
export bans or restrictions in Kazakhstan, Russia, Ukraine, and Argentina 
closed off a third of the global market,.and for rice, export bans or restrictions 
from China, Indonesia, Vietnam, Egypt, India, and Cambodia left only a few 
export suppliers, mainly Thailand and the United States, fueling agflation.*” 
According to one report: 


Countries like Bangladesh can’t buy the rice they need now because the prices 
are so high. For years the World Bank and the IMF have told countries that a 
liberalized market would provide the most efficient system for producing and 
distributing food, yet today the world’s poorest countries are forced into an intense 
bidding war against speculators and traders, who are having a field day. Hedge 
funds and other sources of hot money are pouring billions of dollars into 
commodities to escape sliding stock markets and the credit crunch, putting food 
stocks further out of poor people’s reach. According to some estimates, investment 
funds now control 50-60% of the wheat traded on the world’s biggest commodity 
markets. 
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In effect, the crisis revealed the inherent vulnerabilities of the neoliberal 
food regime, where the large-scale commodification of food renders it a 
speculative target, and control by either financial markets or agribusiness 
enables price inflation (even with record harvests of staple crops).*? Food stocks 
are highly centralized—five corporations control 90 percent of the international 
grain trade, three countries produce 70 percent of exported corn, and the 
thirty largest food retailers control one-third of world grocery sales.” Arguably, 
such concentration of corporate power was enabled by the vision articulated by 
the chairman of Cargill: “There is a mistaken belief that the greatest 
agricultural need in the developing world is to develop the capacity to grow 
food for local consumption. This is misguided. Countries should produce what 
they produce best—and trade.”?¢ 

Liberalized trade relations, under WTO rules, have restructured food 
circuits, deepening a food dependency that started when prices were low. 
Wheat imports in Africa increased “by 35 percent between 1996 and 2000, 
while the total value of these ever-cheaper imports actually fell by 13 percent, 
on average”; about 70 percent of countries in the global South are net food 
importers’; and in 2007, the “food import bill of developing countries rose by 
25 percent as food prices rose.” Such food dependency often: results from 
import surges of low-price products that harm local producers. Thus, the FAO 
noted 669 cases of poultry import surges between 1983 and 2003, 50 percent 
of which occurred in Africa, responsible for only 5 percent of global poultry 
trade. During this time 70 percent of Senegal’s poultry industry and 90 
percent of Ghana’s local poultry production were wiped out by poultry imports 
from the United States, the European Union, and Brazil.*? Meanwhile, the 
debt crisis encouraged the ‘dismantling of strategic grain reserves in the global 
Scuth. International agencies such as the IMF proposed conditions that 
governments (for example, Malawi)*! had to reduce strategic grain reserves to 
defray” debt, and governments like that of India sold grain reserves on the 
world market.*? The transnational peasant movement, Via Campesina, noted: 


National food reserves have been privatised and are now run like transnational 
companies. They act as speculators instead of protecting farmers and consumers. 
Likewise, guaranteed price mechanisms are being dismantled all over the world 
as part of the neo-liberal policies package, exposing farmers and consumers to , 
extreme price volatility.“ 


Paul Krugman invoked this problem in a New York Times column, “Grains 


Gone Wild,” 


Governments and private grain dealers used to hold large inventories in normal 
times, just in case a bad harvest created a sudden shortage. Over the years, 
however, these precautionary inventories were allowed to shrink, mainly because 
everyone came to believe that countries suffering crop failures could always 
import the food they needed.” 
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Not unlike the dismantling, or deterioration, of customary grain reserves in 
colonial hinterlands, the corporate food regime substitutes the price mechanism 
for public methods of meeting social needs for food provisioning. The 
consequence has been the removal of obstacles to the rapid passing along of 
price increases for staple foods. But transmission of rising commodity prices is 
not simply a matter of integration of markets, rather it is a result of 
consolidation of power in the agri-food sector. A case in point is the Mexican 
corn market. While corn prices fell continuously following NAFTA's 
liberalization of corn imports from the United States, tortilla prices in Mexico 
tripled during the 1990s. And during 2006, when world corn prices did rise 
rapidly, tortilla prices doubled again, so that “low-income people found 
themselves priced out of the tortilla market, and forced into less-nutritious 
alternatives like white bread and ramen noodles.” With only two food 
processors controlling 97 percent of the industrial corn flour market, and the 
state reducing food subsidies, tortilla riots have become part of the political 
landscape—spurred by a 10 percent reduction in wages resulting from rural 
migrants displaced by corn imports.” 

Emblematic of the food crisis, Mexican underconsumption is related to the 
construction of profitability. While real wages have declined as tortilla prices 
increased, the production cost of tortillas has been cut—as industrial methods 
have adulterated the food commodity for the working poor. That is, capital has 
managed with state support to reduce costs and raise prices—an 
accomplishment depending on conditions of neoliberal trade relations, 
complemented by cronyism and the privatization of the Mexican state. 

The consolidation of agribusiness under the neoliberal food regime thus set 
the stage for the world food crisis. Liberalization and privatization combine to 
accelerate food circulation globally and restructure food production and retailing 
along corporate lines. This enables corporate profits from price fixing, in 
addition to the transmission of rising prices through processes of corporate 
integration of markets in agricultural and food products. The monopoly 
structure of the heavily subsidized agribusiness food system not only means 
producers receive low prices for their products, but also that traders, processors, 
and retailers are in a position to raise food prices. Rates of profit for 
agribusiness have soared; for example, in 2007, Cargill’s profits rose 36 
percent, ADM’s 67 percent, and Bunge’s 49 percent, while in the first 
quarter of 2008, Cargill’s net earnings rose 86 percent, ADM’s gross profits 
were up 55 percent, and Bunge’s gross profits incceased by 189 percent. 
Fertilizer companies profited also—for example, in 2007 Potash Corporation’s 
profits rose 72 percent, and Mosaic’s profits rose 141 percent, while, in the 
first quarter of 2008, Potash’s net income rose 186 percent and Mosaic’s net 
income rose more than 1,200 percent. Meanwhile, seed and agrochemical 
corporations reported unusual profits for 2007: Monsanto, 44 percent; 
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DuPont, 19 percent; and Syngenta, 28 percent.*® Rising prices for inputs like 
fertilizer, seed, and chemical sprays explains why most small farmers have not 


benefited from rising food prices. GRAIN remarks: 


Intimately involved with the shaping of the trade rules that govern today’s food 
system and tightly in control of markets and the ever more complex financial 
systems through which global trade operates, these companies are in perfect 
position to turn food scarcity into immense profits. People have to eat, whatever 
the cost.” 


Conclusion 


Corporate control through a food regime based in market liberalization is a 
proximate cause of the globalization of a system in which food price increases 
are encouraged and rapidly transmitted around the world. But its roots lie in 
the industrial agricultural model, and its heavy fossil-fuel dependence. As a 
recent Chatham House report claims, producing “one tonne of maize in the 
US requires 160 litres of oil, compared with just 4.8 litres in Mexico where 
farmers rely on more traditional methods. In 2005, expenditure on energy 
accounted for as much as 16% of total US agricultural production costs, one- 
third for fuel, including electricity, and two-thirds indirectly for the production 
_of fertilizer and chemicals.” The latter is, of course, responsible for the crisis 
of “peak soil,” as inorganic fertilizers and monocropping (originating in the 
colonial plantation system) have intensified the “metabolic rift,” interrupting 
the natural carbon and nutrient cycles and degrading soils. This means that 
while there is still arable land available globally, soils in use exhibit forms of 
exhaustion and erosion that suggest the world faces steadily declining yields 
under the present regime of dependency on petroleum-based fertilizers and 
pesticides. 

The twin crises of peak oil and peak soil legitimize a global agrofuels 
project, to supplement (mainly) Northern fuel needs with cheaper (mainly 
Southern) forms of ethanol and biodiesel, but without substantially affecting 
the total greenhouse gas emissions.°' Ironically, industrial agriculture’s 
dependence on fossil fuels has contributed to the search for alternative, 
renewable sources of energy, such as biofuels. But biofuels compound the 
problem, not only by barely offsetting emissions, but also by putting pressure 
on cropland. A corporate bloc that a decade ago claimed to “feed the world” 
with new agricultural biotechnologies now follows an agro-industrial path 
dependence in substituting fuel crops for food crops. Popular perceptions of 
the underlying cause of food inflation lay considerable blame on the biofuels 
revolution, with one author noting that the unsustainable agriculture and 
agrofuels policies of the United States and the European Union have led to 
“huge food trade deficits of both countries,” being “at the heart of the current 
explosion of agricultural commodity prices.”>? Here, the argument is that food 
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stocks in the global North were run down by ballooning food trade deficits, in 
addition to highly subsidized agrofuel policies, especially for U.S. corn-ethanol, 
identified by international. institutions as the chief culprit in the explosion . of 
world food prices: . 
U.S. corn ethanol explains one third of he rise in the world corn price according 
to the FAO, and 70% according to the IMF. The World Bank estimates that 
the U.S. policy is responsible for 65% of the surge in agricultural prices, and 
for...the former USDA Chief economist, it explains 60% of the price rise. The 
World Bank states that: “Prices for those crops used as bio-fuels have risen more 
rapidly than other food prices in the past two years, with grain prices going up by. 
144%, oilseeds by 157% and other food prices only up by 11%.” The U.S., as 
a result of its corn ethanol production, is clearly responsible for the explosion of 
world agricultural prices. The second largest world corn exporter, Brazil, 
produces ethanol from sugarcane and hence has not influenced world market 
prices for corn. In addition to the U.S. corn ethanol program, the U.S. biodiesel _ 
program [soybeans] also contributes to soaring prices.” 


The market fetishism evident in industrial agriculture’s transformation of 
almost all agricultural products into undifferentiated commodities (certainly with 
substantial subsidies for energy crops as well as other types of subsidies) 
compounds the legacy of agricultural liberalization. This legacy has produced a 
trade regime that has steadily dismantled protections for domestic agriculture in 
the global South, while allowing the global North to continue to subsidize its 
corporate farm sectors. Additional subsidies for agrofuels have reverberated 
throughout the global food market in the form of price inflation. At the same 
time, liberalization and structural adjustment policies have deepened agro- 
exporting of some commodities from the global South, now including agrofuel 
crop exports encouraged by the European Emissions Trading Scheme. Whether 
in the form of calories or energy crops, the global South continues to fuel 
Northern-style consumption patterns. At the same time, many countries such 
as Mexico and Jamaica have greatly lessened their production of basic foods for 
internal consumption. 

One significant corrective to this neocolonial pattern is the intervention 
made by the food sovereignty movement, which emerged in the 1990s to 
challenge the privatization of food security, arguing that “hunger is not a 
problem of means, but of rights.” In other words, states as well as 
communities, especially of producers, should have the right to develop their 
own policy instruments, including protections, so that inhabitants can be 
provisioned adequately and nutritionally with the food they need, and in 
culturally and ecologically appropriate ways. This means an end or drastic 
curtailment of food systems—and the power of corporations controlling them— 
oriented to production for those (anywhere) with the purchasing power to 
command the food they want. We stand on the brink of an era in which the 
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industrial food system faces increasing problems and decreased support, and in 
which ‘the food sovereignty vision has an opportunity to be progressively 
realized. The food crisis of 2007-08 serves as a reminder of the long-standing 
patterns of inequality in the global food regime, and of its social and ecological 
unsustainability. 
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A 


Technical progress in agriculture, far from making up for this loss [of soil 
nu-trients], is, in essence, a method for improving the techniques of wringing 
the goodness out of the soil and increasing the mass of nutritional material 
removed each year for despatch to the towns....That the soil is being 
exhausted is beyond dispute. Without supplementary fertilizers, and given the 
current relationship between town and country, and current techniques of 
produc-tion, this would soon lead to the complete collapse of agriculture.’ Such 
fer-tilizers allow the reduction in soil. fertility to be avoided, but the necessity 
of using them in larger and larger amounts simply adds a further burden to 
agriculture—not one. unavoidably imposed’ by nature, but a direct’ result of 
current social organization. 


—-Karl Kautsky, The Agrarian Question (1899), vol. 2, pp. 214-15. 
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Likened to a sudden tsunami, reports of declining staple food availability 
‘and the possibility of a world food crisis first appeared in the international 
press in late 2007.! Sub-Saharan Africa, with its deepening need for disaster 
food relief in arid and war-torn areas, was most vulnerable. The economic 
viability of western donors’ food aid to the continent was increasingly being 
stretched. As food riots flared in various Asian and Latin. American. cities, 
urban food riots also began surfacing in Africa, alongside the perennial threat 
of rural famine.” : . 

Paradoxically, the global food price surge occurred at a time when the 
United States was experiencing a bumper maize harvest and international 
grain prices had declined over the preceding decade.’ A flurry of debate about 
the causes of the food crisis followed, including an article in Monthly Review.‘ 

Largely missing from the press reports and general debate, however, was 
any acknowledgement of three decades of agrarian change in the South, which 
had profoundly altered the nature of global agricultural food production. Much 
of what was headlined as breaking news was, in fact, the logical outcome of 
already well-established vulnerabilities that analysts and media observers had 
failed to note. 

The incidence of agrarian upheaval and inadequacy of staple food supplies 
was most acute in Sub-Saharan Africa. The following discussion probes why 
the fault lines of a world food crisis have publicly been recognized only 
recently, and how African smallholder peasant agriculture and the changing 
character of African staple food demand fits into the wider global picture. 
Why were signs of escalating global food supply constraints ignored despite 
international donor agencies’ professed concern with alleviating African rural 
poverty? To answer these questions, it is useful to revisit the development 
perspective that prevailed prior to the first global oil crisis in the 1970s. 





Deborah Fahy Bryceson is an economic geographer at the University of Glasgow. Her work 
is concerned with African livelihoods, mobility, and settlement in transition, notably with respect to 
the processes of deagrarianization and urbanization. 
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Development Discourse Championed African Peasant Farmers 


Rural peasantries were a central axis of international donor policy in the 
post-independence era. In the new African nation-states, peasant farmers 
constituted the majority of the population. Their political, economic, and 
cultural influence was pervasive throughout the continent, with the exception 
of South Africa. 

The term “peasantry” is defined here as rural dwellers who occupationally 
live off the land as farmers and/or pastoralists combining subsistence and 
commodity production. Socially they group in family units that form the 
nucleus for organizing production, in addition to consumption, human 
reproduction, socialization, welfare, and risk-spreading. They form a class 


externally subordinated to state authorities as well as regional and international _ 


markets. They tend to be associated with localized village community life and 
traditional conformist attitudes.® . 

In Sub-Saharan Africa, European colonial annexation in the late nineteenth 
century molded the multitude of different agrarian, pastoralist, and occasionally 
even hunter-gatherer groups into peasant producers largely through the 
imposition of residential hut and poll taxes. This forced rural producers to earn 
cash for tax payment, generating the foundations for the continent’s agricultural 
export economy based on the beverage crops of coffee, cocoa, and tea and 
several food and fiber crops including peanuts, cashew nuts, tobacco, sugar, 
and cotton. 

Peasant cash crop producers provided the political force behind the national 
independence movements that swept the African continent in the 1950s and 
formed the foundation for the economies of the newly independent countries 
that came into being in the 1960s. During that decade African countries’ 
economic performance was promising. African and Asian countries were parts 
of the “third world” destined for eventual achievement of the first world’s 
higher standards of living. 

Western donor agencies actively supported health, education, and 
infrastructure programs deliberately targeted at rural rather than urban areas. 
A severe famine in the Sahel in the early. 1970s underscored the importance 
of food security as a prerequisite for development. Hence UN agencies and 
bilateral donors prioritized the modernization of peasant agriculture. The 
success of Green Revolution investments in raising rice and wheat yields in 
South Asia ‘during the 1960s led African governments and donors to put a 
great deal of effort into developing staple food improvement packages, especially 
for maize. Beginning in the 1970s, peasant farmers in many African countries 
participated in subsidized fertilizer and seed programs and began to experience 
increasing yields.’ 

The Aftermath of the Oil Crisis 


The improving staple food yields, however, were short-lived. In the 
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_mid-1970s, the economic shock of the oil crises undermined African peasants’ 
prospects and their national economies. Most African governments had 
established state enterprises to market the widely fluctuating stocks of 
commercial staple food crops produced by peasants. Peasant farmers in many 
countries had received fixed returns regardless of their distance from urban 
centers of staple food demand. This, in addition to peasant farmers’ subsidized 
crop input packages, had created incentives for peasant grain production. But 
at the time of the oil crisis, as the cost of surface transport escalated, . state 
finances became severely stretched. This marked a turning point in the 
tripartite relationship ‘between peasant producers, state infrastructure providers, 
and the global market. - 

Peasant households were scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
an immense continent. Rising oil prices quickly undermined the competitiveness 
of their agricultural exports, which had to be transported exceptionally long 
distances to ports. Many African governments found it cheaper to rely on 
foreign imports of maize, rice, and wheat to feed the cities.® 

Meanwhile, African governments became heavily indebted. By the end of 
the 1970s most were forced to seek debt financing from the IMF. In doing so, 
the World Bank and: IMF gained leverage and eventually the lead in African 
policy formulation, a lead that African governments, in the main, have failed 
to regain. In the context of emerging neoliberal ideology, connected with the 
rise of Reagan and Thatcher on the world stage, the World Bank diagnosed 
that the continent’s decline was due to the over-involvement of African states . 
in their economies. Structural adjustment programs (SAPs) had the two- 
pronged agenda of reducing the role of the state in the economy and cutting 
back on state-provisioned infrastructure and services. 

SAPs spelled the end of attempts to raise peasants’ staple food yields. 
Fertilizer and seed subsidy packages were retracted. FAO statistics in chart 1 
show an upward trend in grain output on a par with South Asia, which then 
leveled off in the 1980s—while South Asian yields continued to increase—as 
subsidized crop input programs collapsed and yields on unfertilized soils 
declined.® Peasant farmers, having seen the difference that fertilizer application 
could make, deeply resented this setback, blaming the state for the removal of 
subsidies. Subsidies and support for export crops were similarly affected. 
Economic liberalization policies enforced by international financial institutions 
led to the dismantling of the market and productive service infrastructure that 
had ensured timely marketing and crop quality control for Africa’s major cash 
crop exports since the colonial period.'® African peasant farmers’ output of 
export crops eroded significantly. 


Double Standards in World Agriculture 
The 1980s are considered to be Affrica’s lost decade. Cutbacks in rural 
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Chart 1. African cereal yields in comparison with other regions 
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health, education, and especially agricultural support programs produced a 
widespread malaise. Western donors seemed oblivious to SAP policies’ impact 
on ‘peasant producers. In effect, structural adjustment short-circuited the 
African agricultural efforts that the donors had previously initiated in 
collaboration with African governments. Aid disbursement to agriculture 
declined precipitously in the 1990s." 

A long-term decline in the terms of trade for agricultural exports 
accompanied the decline in agricultural investment. In OECD countries, the 
falling prices were offset by extremely high levels of agricultural subsidy to 
farmers advantaging them relative to developing country farmers.'? Most 
recently, the growth and concentration of private agro-industrial enterprises has 
impacted commodities, rural labor, and, increasingly, land markets. The.use of 
biotechnology, global value chains, supermarket trade channels, and just-in-time 
production have spread.'? In the face of these tendencies, African peasants’ 
more remote locations and smaller scale of production made it more difficult for 
them to meet. market specifications for increased regularity of sales and oa 
standardization." 
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These trends have widened the productivity gap between smallholder and, 
large-scale production. Large-scale farmers not only have more land, but: far 
more capital investment, which serves to raise land and labor productivity. 
There are extreme differences between Sub-Saharan Africa where agricultural 
value added per worker'® averages $335 in income as opposed to $39,000 for 
farmers in the United States.'” 

The highly capitalized, fossil-fuel reliant nature of North American and 
European farmers enables them to out-compete Asian and African farmers in 
the global market for most commercial export crops.'® Displacement of African 
and Asian farmers in commodity markets is inevitable in the absence of 
increased capital investment in their agriculture. As the history of North 
America, Europe, and Japan demonstrates, there may be nothing inherently 
problematic about such displacement if the producers are both willing and able 
to find viable alternative livelihoods. But given the massive numbers of potential 
“economically displaced people” and the unknown consequences of such a 
historically unprecedented global tidal wave, the belief that world commodity 
markets will eventually optimize production and welfare for the world’s poor 
has to be treated with skepticism. 

The gap in value added between African and Asian farmers and those in 
the United States and Europe is not simply a difference in economic capability 
and output. Rural ways of life, which have evolved over the millennia in 
Africa, have been finely tuned to the local environment, social consensus, and 
political balance. The undermining of the local economies of rural communities 
due to sudden market shocks or gradually worsening terms of trade, market 
disincentives, ‘and obstacles has already and will continue to undermine 
personal welfare, leading to social upheavals and political destabilization. f 


Peasant Households Respond 


Over the last -thirty years, Sub-Saharan Africa has experienced a process of 
deagrarianization entailing a reduction of labor directed toward agricultural 
production within peasant households.'? Male household heads’ decision- 
making power has waned, giving women and youth within rural households 
more scope for economic autonomy. Local social norms are breaking down and 
inter-household economic differentiation is generating winners and losers, 
corroding the egalitarian legacy of tribal and other closely related communities.” 
Deagrarianization in rural Africa has triggered “depeasantization” as peasant 
households and communities have lost their coherence as social and economic 
units.?! 

There has been a surge in a variety of non-agricultural activities, notably 
trade and mining, in place of export crop production. Activities formerly done 
on a local exchange basis or as a contribution to village life are increasingly 
performed for cash. Payment for various categories of family labor has become 
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more common. Wives, as well as youth and even in some cases children, may 
‘join male heads of household in working for cash. Households have gained. 
multiple income streams, which are not always pooled within the household. 

Work experimentation is widely prevalent. Engagement in non-agricultural 
activities is no longer reserved for the agricultural off-season. Individuals may 
pursue two. or more livelihoods simultaneously or serially switch from one 
activity to another in a process of experimentation, trying to offset losses in 
one area with gains in another. In many rural areas local purchasing power has 
imposed severe constraints such that people, especially youth, are motivated to 
be more mobile or migrate in order to facilitate their trading or other 
occupational activities. 

The upsurge of trading activities and the iole of youth and women in trade 
has overturned age-old patterns of the agrarian economy and the traditional 
transfer of farming skills from one generation to the next. In many parts of 
Africa, non-African ethnic minorities—Asians in East Africa and Lebanese in 
West Africa—have historically played a significant role in rural produce 
marketing. After independence, non-African traders tended to be displaced by 
the establishment of state marketing agencies. As these agencies were 
dismantled under SAPs, African traders gained a greater scope for their 
operations although they were severely hampered by lack of capital for 
investment. As a result, most African rural traders have been restricted to 
easy-entry, overly competitive petty trade with extremely slim margins. 

Sometimes, the most lucrative alternative to farming is mining. Employment 
in large-scale gold mining in Southern Africa has declined in importance, but 
the distress of continent-wide economic recession during the 1980s prompted 
many farmers in mineral-rich areas to start prospecting for gold, diamonds, and 
other precious and semi-precious stones in and around their villages despite 
government bans on mineral excavation. Small-scale miners proliferated in 
already well-established mining countries like Ghana and Zimbabwe, in 
countries without a strong historical legacy of mining such as Tanzania, and in 
countries where war-torn circumstances propelled growing numbers into lucrative 
mining as exemplified by Angola, Sierra Leone, and the Democratic Republic 
of Congo. 

Rural dwellers’ efforts to find alternatives to low-yielding commercial 
agriculture generally do not represent an abandonment of agricultural 
production. Rural households retain their foothold in agricultural production to 
provision their subsistence food needs.” The reality is that alternative non- 
agricultural livelihoods are usually experimental, with the risk of low or even no 
returns. Reliance on subsistence agricultural output is the vital insurance that 
rural households need to undertake their risky economic ventures into the 
unknown. , 
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Chart 2. Grain imports to Africa, 1970-2006 
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Feeding Africa’s Expanding Cities 

While rural households try to achieve a balanced portfolio of productive 
activities, with subsistence food production as insurance against failure, no such 
balancing efforts are taking place at the national level. African countries’ 
domestic staple food markets are getting increasingly Jess able to meet the 
rising food demand emanating from their rapidly expanding cities. Over the 
last three decades, Sub-Saharan Africa experienced an exceptionally strong 
urbanizing trend, which, contrary to economic models, was not associated with 
economic growth or industrialization.2? Urban migration is propelled by the 
push from a declining rural peasant sector rather than from the pull of rising 
urban productivity. Most of Africa’s urban economic activity is taking place in 
the informal sector, where livelihood experimentation with low and uncertain 
earnings, as described above for rural areas, is the norm. 

Not surprisingly, in view of the declining staple food yields of the continent, 
African urbanization has gone hand-in-hand with increasing food imports.” 
Wheat, which is not a traditional African grain crop, is overwhelmingly 
consumed in urban settings. Its rising import trend mirrors the growth of 
African urban populations. Maize was not a traditional African staple food, 
but is now grown widely and has become a very important component of both 
rural and urban populations’ food consumption, particularly in East and 
Southern Africa. While its overall import trend is upward, it is subject to 
variation depending on domestic harvests. 

Economic liberalization policies of the 1990s and the implementation of the 
WTO Agreement on Agriculture have had a marked impact on food import 
` patterns. For example, in Senegal and Tanzania there has been strong growth 
in imported rice and wheat mainly to supply urban areas. The surge in 
‘Tanzanian wheat imports is particularly striking (see chart 3). The “upgrading” 
of urban diets with “preferred” cereals, as opposed to local grains and root 
crops, greatly increases dependence on imported food, which has to be 
purchased with African nations’ scarce foreign exchange. When international 
staple food prices rise dramatically, as they did in 2008, urban food crisis and 
food riots can spread rapidly in cities where there is little or no recourse to 
domestic farm production. 


Coming Full Circle: Potential Consequences of Another Fuel-cum-Food 
Crisis in the Twenty-First Century 


It is not coincidental that a spate of African urban food riots coincided with 
the sudden spike in international oil prices in 2008.2 Bulky staple food 
supplies are liable to incur high transport costs. The oil price has since receded 
and international staple food prices have eased, but the likelihood of future 
dramatic price surges for essential commodities does not auger well for the 
future of African food security. 
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Comparing the 1970s with the present, it is readily apparent that the state 
of African agriculture is far worse now. The continent’s smallholder peasantries 
have been weakened for decades by a lack of agricultural investment and poor 
producer incentives. They are producing in an ever-more erratic world economy. 
Meanwhile, the volume of commercial staple food demand has been spurred 
by rapid urbanization, compounded by increasing reliance on foreign 
importation of rice and wheat as urban dwellers’ preferences are swayed 
towards western dietary patterns. 

The preceding graphs and narrative document the eroding economic 
sustainability of African peasant agriculture since the 1970s oil crises. The 
conclusion that some policy analysts and others draw is that smallholder 
agriculture 1s exceptionally backward and should be replaced by more efficient 
agriculture. There are different visions of agrarian directions, some being more 
open-ended than others. Paul Collier argues for scientifically advanced 
agriculture using biotechnology.” The World Bank advocates the realization of 
economies of scale.?° Invariably, these trajectories infer extensive displacement 
of peasant smallholders given their historically disadvantaged capital assets. 
Despite their avowed poverty concerns, African government officials and 
development agencies alike tacitly tend to accept smallholder labor displacement 
as necessary for agricultural modernization. 

Sub-Saharan Africa has never had a period for consolidation of its 
productive capacity and has been continually open to commodity price 
fluctuations in the global economy, buffeted by oil price rises and sharp 
agricultural commodity price fluctuations without the cushion of government 
subsidy? Despite the survival of peasant agriculture for millennia, the 
continent has been witnessing its eclipse “ever since the 1970s oil crises. 
African small-scale peasant producers now compete with heavily subsidized 
large-scale, often corporate, industrialized farming in the world market. 

If it is accepted that African smallholders have faced an exceptionally 
hostile global market and policy context for the last three decades, is it feasible 
and worthwhile. for national governments and donors to try to resuscitate 
smallholder agricultural productive capacity now? 

Answering this question requires distinguishing African producers’ radically 
different circumstances compared to those before the oil crisis. Processes of 
deagrarianization and depeasantization are already advanced in rural areas 
across the African continent. Rural economies are more diversified and trade- 
oriented. The average age of rural farmers has increased as youth have 
migrated elsewhere to pursue non-agricultural activities. Nonetheless, the sense 
of rural home areas continues to prevail not just for emotional reasons, but 
because migrants are well aware of the vital importance of a fallback to 
agricultural subsistence at their rural place of birth. These social affinities and 
attendant political loyalties have to be taken into account in policy formulation. 
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Despite more than two decades of experimentation with non-agricultural 
work, rural producers face uncertain livelihoods. A laissez-faire perspective, 
arguing that smallholder farmers should simply find work elsewhere and let 
small-scale agriculture disappear, amounts to gross negligence in the absence of 
any policy provision for alternative non-agricultural employment. The politically 
destabilizing effects of agrarian labor displacement in economies without 
established industrial growth trajectories or other alternative employment ' 
opportunities militate for concerted efforts to raise smallholders’ productivity. 
This requires research, on-the-ground assistance, and infrastructure investment. 
Historically, peasantries have formed the demographic, cultural, and political 
bulwark of African nation-states, providing the ethical and social foundations 
upon which national stability has rested. Thus for the sake of human welfare, 
agricultural productivity, and national stability, smallholder agriculture is 
preferable to large-scale, highly capitalized agriculture. 

Government and donor policies that serve to consolidate large-scale 
agriculture at the expense of smallholder agriculture have heavy costs globally 
for three main reasons. First, the world’s oil production is now peaking amidst 
rising oil demand from Asia. Expanding long-distance .value chains and large- 
scale agriculture, which rely heavily on oil, do not augur well for energy 
conservation. Large-scale agriculture is exceptionally energy-intensive and relies 
on the transport of commodities over exceptionally long distances. 

Second, experts are increasingly concerned with the disease hazards of 
large-scale intensive factory farming as exemplified by the avian influenza virus 
and its link to intensively farmed poultry. It has been observed that ‘while 
factory production of animals is often associated with the source of such 
viruses, it is the large-scale farms’ proximity to small-scale producers, lacking 
sufficient bio-safety measures, which fans the spread of such disease. In the 
longer term, the incidence of disease in intensive farming could be 
compounded by the temperature changes and a a and erratic weather 
associated with global warming. 

Third, given the uncertain course of global warming on Africa’s weather 
patterns, intensive large-scale farming is an especially high-risk form of 
agriculture that concentrates reliance on a restricted number of plant and 
animal species. The crop biodiversity offered by extensive small-scale farming is 
likely to be at much lower risk for ensuring a continuous supply of food for the 
global population. 

In the World Bank’s World Development Report 2008 the market.is posited 
as the arbiter. Smallholder farmers who cannot meet the rigors of the global 
market are exhorted to achieve economies of scale through producer 
organizations, which are deemed to facilitate their ability to meet the delivery 
specifications of global value chains. Failing this, they should seek alternatives, 
namely contract farming, wage labor with large-scale agricultural units, or 
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employment outside the agricultural sector. The latter group will engage in 
rural non-agricultural income-generating activities or alternatively, migrate to 
urban areas. The World Bank along with other donors advocate social 
protection policies that serve as safety nets to alleviate the losers’ inevitable 
economic misery. 

Fortunately, since publication of the World Development Report 2008 it 
appears that the global food price scare has inadvertently served as a wake-up 
call for western donors. The World Bank, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), and many other multilateral and bilateral donors are now 
in the process of distancing themselves from the extreme neoliberal position. 
The FAO is now taking the lead in urging massive investment in smallholder 
agriculture, acknowledging the importance of the staple food-producing capacity 
of peasant agriculture.*? 

In a better-late-than-never attempt to resuscitate the African agricultural 
advances that SAPs short-circuited in the 1980s, donors are now scrambling to 
think of ways of boosting smallholder agriculture?! The Gates Foundation’s 
Alliance for a Green Revolution in Africa (AGRA) program is mobilizing to 
invest heavily in improving.agricultural research, extension, and input packages 
for African smallhdlders. It is too early to evaluate the program and its impact 
on small-scale African agriculture. However various environmental and social 
activists suspect that AGRA“ investments are intended to create new markets 
for western chemical and agro-industries, encouraging African farmers’ 
dependence on non-sustainable agricultural inputs and favoring larger more 

. entrepreneurial farmers at the expense of others. Certainly, there is a need to 

be cautious and to ensure that the recommended inputs and practices are 
carefully researched and environmentally suitable for .their targét areas. 
Environmentally sound practices (including organic) are central to any long- 
term and sustainable solution to food production and national food security. 
However, it would be a mistake to hold back the long-delayed investment in 
research and extension, now beginning to be offered to African smallholders, 
which may fall short of environmental sustainability goals. All efforts are 
needed at present and they should be.seen as complementary rather than 
competing with one another. African farmers, who have been deprived of 
research, extension, and marketing support for decades, are eager to increase 
their yields and sustainability. They are in the best position to experiment 
with what works for them. 

African producers have demonstrated enormous productivity and creativity 
in non-agricultural activities. These should be supported with policies aimed at 
non-agricultural skill training and efforts directed at building stronger linkages 
between agriculture and non-agricultural activities in the rural areas. Much of 
the viability of rural non-agricultural activities relies on a thriving agricultural 
sector to provide both purchasing power and inputs for non-agricultural 
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activities. Farming remains the vital material foundation upon which the poor 
can engage in non-agricultural experimentation. 


Conclusion 


Contrary to the view that peasant smallholders are backward, unproductive 
agricultural producers representing an archaic way of life, the preceding sections 
have argued that rural trends over the last three decades have affirmed the 
ingenuity and determination of diversifying small-scale rural producers, even in 
circumstances of protracted capital and infrastructural deprivation. In the current 
international financial crisis and hiatus in lending, it is doubtful that the 
world’s population at large could survive such draining circumstances with the 
fortitude that African farming households under analogous circumstances have 
endured for three decades. They managed to do so because their subsistence 
food production provided them with a means of survival independent of reliance 
on markets. Ironically this subsistence component of their livelihoods is what 
generally evokes the most criticism and derision by western and educated 
African commentators. In an age of global financial crises, perhaps African 
smallholders’ economic wisdom directed at combining conservative staple food 
survival strategies with highly adaptive and flexible commercial livelihoods can 
finally be appreciated. 

The food price scare has dramatized the issues. There is a realization on 
the part of western donors that declining numbers of small-scale African 
farmers and rising amounts of African food aid and urban food importation 
constitute a precarious economic and political situation. A supply-side 
perspective arguing for “large-scale agriculture for economic efficiency” is 
beginning to be challenged by the demand side and an outlook that reaches 
beyond poverty alleviation toward durable poverty eradication. 

Ironically, much Western donor intervention over the last three decades has 
undermined the food-producing capabilities of the African continent. SAPs 
starved the peasant sector of capital investment and productive infrastructure, 
and economic liberalization exposed a weakened smallholder sector to 
competition from highly subsidized large-scale Northern farmers, while 
encouraging staple food import dependency in African cities as well as 
migration to the cities. Perhaps the shock of the global food price and financial 
crises will open African governments to the view that African smallholder 
peasants have agricultural potential and will impart caution against trusting 
everything to the market. The continent needs enlightened donors and African 
governments willing to substitute food aid and food imports for equitable 
investments in African smallholder agriculture. 
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“Weapons could be the single biggest U.S: export item over the next 10 
years,” said Loren Thompson of the Lexington Institute. 


—Associated Press, “Weapons Makers Look Overseas as Pentagon Cuts 
Back,” June 14, 2009 
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Origins of the Food Crisis in India 
and Developing Countries 
UTSA PATNAIK 


India has had a growing problem with food output and availability for the 
mass of the population since the inception of neoliberal economic reforms in 
199]. A deep agricultural depression and rising unemployment rates resulting 
from “reform” policies have made the problem especially acute over the past 
decade. There has been a sharp decline in per capita grain output as well as 
grain consumption in the economy as a whole. Income has, been shifting away 
from the majority towards the wealthy minority and a substantial segment of 
the population is being forced to eat less food and wear older clothing than 
before. This is exacerbated by the current global depression, which is further 
constraining mass consumption because of rising unemployment. 

In a complex and changing scenario it is useful to distinguish the long-term 
and immediate factors giving rise to the food problem, which are not unique to 
India but affect other developing countries including China. Policies that ‘divert 
food grains to feeding livestock take food away from the already poor through a 
dual route: increasingly unequal distribution of income (and food) both within 
` developing countries and between advanced and developing countries. The 
latter route is strongly associated with a‘second contradiction: between food 
consumption and exports. Under free -trade policies that pressure developing 
countries to remove barriers to trade and shift their land use increasingly to 
exports, there is a contradiction between food for domestic consumption versus 
exports for the benefit of others. Finally, agriculture’s growing reliance on 
energy presents a third contradiction. We will see how these circumstances, 
taken together, thoroughly refute many popular assumptions about the causes 
of rising global food prices. 


The Human Food—Animal Feed Competition 


The medieval: European competition between food and feed arose from the 
fact that with very low productivity it was not possible to. produce enough food 
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grains for humans as well as feed to carry livestock through the barren winter. 
There was widespread seasonal livestock slaughter and high consumption of 
salt-preserved meat! The “agricultural revolution” of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries in industrializing Europe did not fully overcome the 
problem of low productivity. There was an increasing dependence on wheat 
imports from colonies with temperate climates, and dietary and clothing 
diversification. Consumption of sugar, beverages, rice, and cotton by West 
Europeans depended heavily on unpaid import surpluses from colonially 
subjugated tropical areas.? Colonized regions saw a decline in food grains for 
their own populations as land and resources were diverted to these exports. 

The modern food-feed competition is somewhat different in nature but has 
entailed a similar international division of labor, whereby the lands of tropical 
developing countries are made increasingly to produce animal feéd and animal 
products for the rich segment of the world population. Starchy food grains, 
which double as feed grains, are transformed into costly animal products, 
resulting in less energy and protein than was contained in the original feed. A 
kilogram of beef provides 1,140 calories of energy and 226 grams of protein, 
but the feed grain required for producing that kilogram of beef, if directly 
consumed as food grain (instead of being transformed into beef), provides as 
much as 24,150 calories and 700 grams of protein (see table 1).? 

Demand for costly animal products is heavily concentrated among the well- 
to-do who thereby draw away grain for use as feed for animals, reducing direct 
consumption as food by the poor both at a global level and within a given 
developing country. Empirically observed conversion rates of grain to animal 
products are available for each level of technology, namely each unit of milk, 
eggs, meat, and so on can be decomposed into so many units of grain. The 
exact conversion rates vary depending on the degree of “industrialization” of 
livestock production. Taking the conversion rates for advanced countries, a liter 
of milk embodies 0.2 kg of grain, a kilogram of eggs or poultry meat is 
equivalent to 2 ke of grain, and so on. The larger the animal, the higher is 
the conversion rate with a kilogram of beef requiring at least 7 kg of feed 

grain. 

i There is a clear association between the income of the individual or family 
and the total consumption of grain. Grain is consumed in two forms—first, 
direct grain consumption as bread, biscuits, cakes, etc., in advanced economies 
(boiled rice, roti, tortillas, pita bread, and so on in developing societies) and 
second, indirect grain consumption as animal products embodying definite 
quantities of feed-grain (milk, butter, eggs, poultry, and red meat). The total 
consumption of grains by humans is the sum of direct consumption and 
indirect consumption. 
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Table 1. Energy and protein in animal products and feed needed for their 
production l 





energy (calories) protein (grams) 

1 kg chicken/eggs 1,090 © 259 
requires 

2 kg feedgrain 6,900 200 

1kg pork 1,180 187 
requires 

3 kg feedgrain. 10,350 l 300 

1 kg beef l 1,140 226 
requires l a 

7 kg feedgrain 24,150 700 


Sources: J. S. Sarma and V. S. Gandhi, Production and Consumption ‘of Foodgrains in 
India: Implications of Accelerated Economic Growth and Poverty Alleviation, Research 
Report 81 (Washington D.C.: International Food Policy Research Institute, 1990). Feed 
requirements for modern livestock production systems are described in Bhalla, Hazell, 
and Kerr (see endnote 7). National Sample Survey Reports on Nutritional Intake in India 
(see endnote 10) provide a detailed chart of calories and protein per unit of different 
food items. i 


At increasing per capita income levels, an increasing amount of grain is 
consumed as animal products, so the total per capita grain consumption rises 
fairly sharply with rising income. The share of direct cereal demand in the 
household food .budget does decline,* but there is an absolute increase of total 
cereal demand and no decline in its overall share in the food budget. 

Chart | summarizes the empirical observation of direct. and indirect grain 
consumption as per capita income increases.’ Direct grain consumption per 
capita is low in a poor economy, rises with rising income, then levels off and 
may decline once very high income levels are reached. 

The indirect demand for grain as feed to produce animal’ products is near 
zero in a poor economy, where consumption of animal products depends on 
hunting and natural grazing. As the society develops and industrializes, natural 
grazing tends to diminish and is replaced increasingly by stall feeding. As per 
capita income rises, the indirect feed demand for grain to raise animals goés 
up steeply and eventually outstrips the direct demand. The total demand for 
grain is the sum of the two curves and rises sharply as the economy achieves a 
high-income status. The United States had the world’s highest consumption 
of grain—nearly one ton per person per year by the mid-1990s, of which four- 
fifths was indirect demand. U.S. total grain demand is falling very slowly with 
a tendency towards healthier diets, but it is still the world’s highest at 900 kg, 
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while the least developed countries only consumie about 130 kg per person per 
year. 


Chart 1. Direct and indirect demand for grain with rising income 






Total demand 
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_ Adam Smith remarked in his Wealth of Nations that there was a natural 
upper bdund to the demand for food, since how much a person could edt was 
limited by the size of his stomach. He could not have foreseen the sharply 
increasing animal-products intensity of diets as populations -grew better off. 
The per capita direct plus indirect grain demand of the United States, at 900 
kg per year, is seven times the comparable per capita grain demand of the 
poorest nations, although North American stomachs are obviously not seven 
times larger. The required direct grain consumption for minimum daily energy 
intake for working and health is often not available to the poorest nations and 
any slight output or import shortfall can tip large segments of the population 
into famine. This not always because these nations produce too little grain to 
feed their populations, but because the end use of the grain they do produce 
is determined by the superior purchasing power of their own elites and of 
richer Northern populations. 

Eating the meat of large animals is a particularly wasteful way of satisfying 
energy and protein needs. A single half-pound beef burger eaten daily by a 
consumer in Brazil or the United States uses up enough grain to meet the 
entire total daily energy and protein needs of three people in India with a 
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combined grain and milk diet. Advanced countries, with their beef-eating 
habits, have long been monopolizing the world’s grain supply, drawing away 
not only grain but also concentrates like oilcakes from developing countries for 
their meat industry. With 16 percent of world population, the advanced 
countries account for nearly 40 percent of the world’s cereal consumption. 

Within a given developing country, the middle- and high-income classes are 
able to corner the bulk of domestically consumed grain with a rising share for 
indirect use, while the low-income classes are deprived of even sufficient direct 
consumption to meet minimum needs. Consumption of animal products among 
the poor is not the result of modern forms of production, but depends on their 
fast-dwindling access to forest and water resources, for example trapping birds 
and fishing in the case of tribal people in India. A 10 percent rise in income 
leads to a 14 to 16 percent rise in demand for animal products in developing 
countries. With a current 8 percent GDP growth and 6 percent per capita 
income growth in India, consumption of animal products. has been growing at 
9 percent annually and so has the derived demand for feed grain, leaving a 
declining share for direct consumption. The rise in upper- and middle-class 
incomes thus has important implications in a developing country for the 
availability of food grains for the poor majority. 


Sustained Fall in Cereal Consumption Despite Rising Incomes 


The sharp food grain price rise in 2007-08 was widely attributed by 
Northern observers to the fast growing grain demand on the part of the well- 
to-do in China and India, where per capita income has been growing at 
between 6 to 9 percent annually for many years and the upper income groups 
show rising consumption of animal products. However, this is an incorrect 
argument for explaining global inflation in food prices. Commentators as 
disparate as George W. Bush and Paul Krugman were perhaps right to expect 
that total grain consumption per capita should have risen sharply in both 
countries. But they were wrong to think that this was actually happening, based 
on the unstated assumption that income distribution remained unchanged. 

On the contrary, owing to cuts in state development spending in rural 
areas, unemployment was rising and income disparity was increasing, with real 
incomes (money incomes adjusted for price change) for much of the population 
declining, forcing people to cut back on food. Higher costs of utilities like 
transportation, power, and health services forced further cuts in food spending. 
The data show that average grain consumption per capita declined sharply in 
both countries over the last decade, even though the upper income groups 
were increasing their demand rapidly. The statistics point to a severe 
compression of incomes and purchasing power for the majority of the 
population in India that more than canceled out the rise in demand on the 
part of the minority getting richer. Although we can establish this conclusively 
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only for India, it is likely to underlie the decline in per capita grain 
consumption in China as well. 

The actual consumption for food grains fell below projected consumption 
because the latter assumed unchanged income distribution whereas in reality 
inequality was fast rising. In an interesting 1999 study for the International 
Food Policy Research Institute, Bhalla, Hazell, and Kerr projected a 375 
million ton total cereal consumption (267 million tons direct plus 108 million 
tons as feed) by the year 2020 in India on the assumption of a 6.0 percent 
annual growth in per capita income, as well as an alternate scenario assuming 
3.7 percent growth. The cereal consumption growth rates inherent in the two 
projections give us total demand estimates by 2004-05 of 198.5 and 218.5 
million tons, respectively.’ 

The actual availability or demand for 2004-05 however was only 157 
million tons. The deficit is 41.5 million tons in the first projection assuming 
3.7 percent per capita income growth, and a massive 62.5 million tons in the 
more realistic projection based upon a 6 percent per capita income growth. 
These projections are far above observed consumption, even though the 
parameters used are reasonable. The authors had to make the assumption that 
the income distribution would remain unchanged, since there was no way they 
could have predicted the order of change in income inequality. 

In reality, however, we have seen increasing income inequality of the most 
adverse type—an absolute decline in real incomes for a large population 
segment, lowering the aggregate demand curve which is reflected in the steep 
decline in food grains availability shown in Chart 2. This decline was steeper 
than the per capita output decline up to 2002 after which output fell faster 
than did demand. The availability of food grains in a given year is a measure 
of the actual market demand and hence actual grain consumption by the 
population. To obtain availability, net imports (if any) and net drawing down 
of public grain stocks (if any) are added to net output. Net imports and 
drawing down of stocks will clearly mean availability or demand is higher than 
output, while net exports and adding to stocks means availability or demand is 
less than output. Abnormally high public food stocks, 40 million tons in 
excess of buffer norms, had built up by 2002. The role of neoliberal 
macroeconomic policies from 1991 onwards in raising unemployment rates, 
inducing severe contraction of mass consumption and rising levels of hunger, 
continue to be ignored by our economists and the government alike. 

In actuality, the average Indian family of five in 2005 was consuming a 
staggering 110 kg less grain per year compared to 1991, reflecting divergent 
trends: a sharp rise in intake for the wealthy minority, outweighed by a large 
decline for the majority. Not only has calorie intake per capita fallen, there is 
also a steep decline in protein intake for four-fifths of the rural population over 


the period 1993-94 to 2004-05 according to the National Sample Survey 
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Chart 2. Per capita food grains output and availability in India 
(three-year average centered on specified years) 
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Note: Output is Net Output = 87.5 percent of Gross Output, 12.5 percent assumed, to be 
seed, feed, and wastage. Availability = Net Output + Net Imports - Net Addition to Public 
Stocks. This is the official definition. Both variables divided by total population for per capita 
values. Chart updated to 2004-05 from Utsa Patnaik, “Neoliberalism and Rural. Poverty in, 
India,” Economic and Political Weekly, July 28-August 3, 2007. 


Reports on Nutritional Intake (NSS).° ; 

The World Bank and the governments of India and. China have been 
claiming reductions in poverty on the basis of an incorrect method, in which 
the definition of the poverty line has been altered. Both governments -had 
defined the poverty line using a nutrition norm, i.e., an observed level of total 
household spending, whose food spending portion allows the consumer to 
access a specified minimum nutrition level. In 1973-74 in India, the correct 
nutrition-based rural poverty line for that year was forty-nine rupees per month 
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(about six dollars at the exchange rate then), while in China 1984 was the 
initial year of analysis, and 200 yuan per year or 16.67 yuan per month was 
the rural poverty line. For later years, however, the nutritional norm was no 
longer directly used, even though the data were available; instead the initial 
poverty lines were updated simply using a consumer price index in both 
countries. 

This procedure does not capture the actual spending rise required to meet 
the nutritional standard as the economic environment changes over time. It 
leads to cumulative underestimation of the poverty line. Three decades further 
on, it has produced absurdly low current official poverty lines, for rural India 
356 rupees per month for 2005. This is below 12 rupees per day (about 26 
U.S. cents), which would not have bought even one kilogram of open market 
rice. This poverty line, it must be remembered, is the fotal spending meant to 
cover not merely the daily food need but also all other daily non-food expenses 
of fuel, transportation, apparel, health, education, and so on. Similarly in 
China the official rural “poverty line” for 2007 is 1,067 yuan per year or 2.92 
yuan per day, while the cost per kilogram of the cheapest rice variety is 4 
yuan. For comparison, if one posited a poverty line of around one dollar a day 
for the deep South of the United States, it might convey some idea of the 
absurdity of these official poverty lines. 

These so-called poverty lines are now more properly seen as destitution 
lines in both countries, at which only a very low energy intake, far below the 
nutritional norm, can be accessed. When the consumption standard, against 
which poverty is being measured, is allowed to decline, it is hardly surprising 
that the estimated poverty percentage falls, but it is as spurious as claiming 
improved academic performance in a school that continuously lowers the 
passing mark. The correct poverty lines are more than double the official ones 
and applying them shows that the percentages of poor have not decreased, but 
have risen particularly sharply during the period of market oriented reforms and 
emphasis on exports." 


Food for Export versus Food for Local Populations 


A number of recent analyses have tried to. explain the reasons for the 
exceptionally rapid food price inflation during 2007-08. The international price 
of rice doubled in a matter of five months, producing food riots in as many as 
thirty-seven developing countries. Remarkably all these analyses have 
completely missed what I consider to be the main reason—the fact that in 
country after country in the developing world, there has been a diversion of 
land under the neoliberal paradigm of free trade, from food grain production to 
export crops. Growth rates for food grains have slowed sharply in every 
developing country, including India and China, and in many countries, there 
has been an absolute decline in grain output. My own discussion of these 
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trends started in 1992 with a warning that India might expect the same 
outcome of declining output growth and a severe threat to its food security as 
it liberalized trade.!! : 

The objective of promoting free trade under IMF/World Bank-guided 
economic reforms, strengthened by the WTO discipline, has been to bring 
about an intensification of the international. division of labor in agriculture, 
where tropical lands are increasingly required to produce the relatively exotic 
requirements of advanced country populations, keeping the supermarket shelves 
in the North well-stocked with everything from winter strawberries . to. edible 
oils and flowers. The resulting food grain deficits of developing countries, as 
they divert more land to export crops and specialized crops for internal 
consumption by the wealthy, are supposed to be met by accessing the global 
market for grains, which is dominated by the United States, Canada, and the 
European Union with Argentina and Australia as smaller players. 

The developing countries were told that food security, based on self- 
sufficiency in food grains production, was passé in a modern globalized world, 
even for large countries with poor populations. Rather, they would benefit 
from specializing in the non-grain crops in which they had a “comparative 
advantage” by increasing their exports and purchasing their grains and dairy 
products from Northern countries that had surpluses of these products. 

Developing countries: were urged to dismantle. their domestic systems of 
procurement of grains and distribution at controlled prices. These systems were 
mostly put in place after decolonization, precisely in an attempt to break free 
from earlier colonial systems of specialization and trade that had‘ severely 
undermined nutrition standards. Historical memories are short, it would seem. 
Many developing countries, from the Philippines to Botswana, succumbed to 
sustained pressure and unwisely dismantled their grain procurement and 
distribution systems beginning in the mid-1990s. 

The model of export specialization that was thrust on developing countries, 
or unwisely adopted by governments, was always at the cost of declining food 
security for the mass of the people. The promises of increased export earnings 
and increased ability to access food from global markets proved misleading and 
false—even before the current inflation. With dozens of developing countries 
following the same policies of exporting much the same products, the per unit 
value of their exports declined and the terms of trade shifted against them. A 
doubling of the volume of exports over a decade means no increase in exchange 
earnings at all if it is accompanied by a halving of the unit export price. Most 
developing countries altered their cropping patterns but ended up with little or 
no rise in export earnings. Second, even if foreign exchange is not a constraint, 
governments do not privilege the interests of the poor, and- officials in India 
continue to deny that hunger has increased. India has a mountain of foreign 
exchange and has removed restrictions -on the free purchase of hard currencies 
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by those rich enough to go on holidays to Europe or the United States. 

There is a tradition in India of operating food-for-work schemes in drought 
years—the state provides employment in public works and most of the wages 
are paid in grain from public stocks. However, there was no large expansion of 
food-for-work during 2002 and 2003, the worst drought years seen in two 
decades, despite a sharp rise in unemployment and fall in purchasing power 
that led to 64 million tons of unsold grain stocks. Instead, grain from public 
stocks was exported in record amounts, reaching a total of 22 million tons. 
Agrarian - distress was the main cause of the government being voted out of 
power in 2004, but the new government did not import grain to provide. relief. 
Finally, in 2006, after sustained agitation by progressive forces and the left 
parties, a National Rural Employment Guarantee Act was passed, which 
guarantees 100 days of employment per worker to every rural family seeking 
work. : 

It is very clear by now that the decline in food grains output per capita in 
the developing world has been far greater than the increase in developed 
countries, thus leading to a global decline in per capita output and availability. 
The 1980-85 per capita world cereal output of 335 kg per year, declined to 
310 kg by 2000-05. Among developing countries, China and India, which 
together accounted for over 30 percent of world cereal output in the early 
1990s, contributed significantly to this global decline.!? Let us consider the 
-eleven developing countries—China, India, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Vietnam, Iran, Egypt, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Sri Lanka— 
which together contributed 40 percent of world cereal output. Over the thirteen 
year period between 1989-91 and 2003-04 we find a mere 15.6 percent rise 
. in cereal output from this group, a rate of growth of only 1.1 percent per year, 
well below the nearly 2 percent population growth rate of these countries. At 
the same time, the output of their export crops have been rising fast, up to 
ten times faster than food grains, owing to the diversion of land and resources 
to export crops. 

The developed countries, which accounted together for about 40 percent of 
world cereal output, showed only an 18.6 percent rise in cereal output over 
the same period, or an annual growth rate of 1.3 percent, ahead of their own 
population growth, but insufficient to meet their own rising domestic needs 
and to provide an adequate surplus for meeting the increasing deficit of the 
developing world. ? 

Why should there be a drastic slowing down of growth in food grains 
output as developing countries follow economic reforms and liberalize their 
trade? The reason is simple at one level, and profound at another. Land is 
not a product of human labor and has to. be conceptualized as akin to fossil 
fuels, since the supply of both is fixed. Nor is land homogeneous in its 
productive capacity, since warm tropical lands produce not only a far larger 
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variety but also a qualitatively different output mix compared to the cold lands 
of advanced countries. The historical motive of acquiring control over tropical 
biodiversity was a major driver of colonial subjugation of other nations by the 
Western Europeans. . By setting up slavery—and later indentured labor-based 
plantation systems—a steady stream of tropical goods and raw materials was 
obtained, both to diversify European diets and clothing, and provide the raw 
material for new industries. 

Moreover most of this swelling flow of valuable goods was not actually paid 
for since the very same taxes extracted by colonial rulers from local peasants 
and artisans were used to buy these export goods from them, thus converting 
a cash tax into a goods tax, while the foreign exchange earnings from selling 
these export goods to the world were not permitted to flow back to the 
colony.'4 fie Oy, 

All the regions subject to such enforced exports suffered declines in grain 
availability for the local population and falling nutrition, sometimes culminating 
in famine, as limited land and resources were diverted to export crops. For a 
brief period after decolonization these countries protected themselves from 
unfair international trade and privileged domestic food security. From the late 
1970s, however, there has been a renewed onslaught by the advanced 
countries desiring access to the productive capacity of developing country lands. 
Owing to modern air-freighting, the range of products demanded has expanded 
greatly. While only a few non-perishable products were traded earlier (sugar, 
tea, coffee, timber, and cotton), now a very large range of perishable goods, 
from fresh vegetables and fruit to flowers, are demanded for stocking Northern 
supermarket shelves in the depth of winter. The transnational agribusiness 
corporations have extended their tentacles into dozens of developing countries 
‘using contract systems or by purchasing on the market, which transmits global 
price volatility into peasant agriculture. Mass peasant suicides owing to debt 
were unknown in India before 1991. As global primary food prices fell and 
protection was virtually removed under WTO discipline, debt-driven farmer 
suicides have officially claimed over 160,000 peasant lives over the last 
decade.'5 : 

The colonized Indian peasant starved while exporting wheat to England, 
and the modern Indian peasant is eating less while growing gherkins and roses 
for rich consumers abroad. The rapidity of the decline is explained by the fact 
that deflationary reform policies have cut back public investment in agriculture 
at the very same time that they pushed for more exports, so yield growth is 
falling and there is not the slightest possibility of maintaining both exports and 
domestic grain production from a total planted area that remains constant. 


Fuel versus Food 
The long-term imbalance produced by decelerating food output growth and 
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falling per capita output in the world economy during the 1980s and through 
the 1990s became invisible to people because no unusual inflation was seen. 
On the contrary, price deflation occurred in many developing countries, 
precisely owing to the IMF-guided income deflating mechanisms that depressed 
mass incomes, and hence effective demand and consumption, in virtually all 
developing countries. The peasantry and labor, both rural and urban, in 
developing countries worldwide ate less and less and absorbed the punishment, 
while urban intellectuals en masse seemed to be conceptually blind and largely 
ignored the problem in their writings. 

Owing to this suppression of inflation via the reduction in mass demand 
in developing countries, most observers did not understand the gravity of the 
situation. A shock or trigger was required to make the long-term imbalance 
and decline in nutrition explicit, and this shock has now come, largely owing to 
the United States misadventure in Iraq, the global oil price rise, and 
consequent large-scale diversion of grain to biofuel production in advanced 
countries. 

The main sources of energy for centuries before the widespread use of 
fossil fuels were feed crops for animals used for soil tillage, traction, and 
transport. From the mid-nineteenth century to the present in the industrializing 
world, agricultural crops received some respite from energy demands as coal, 
oil, and gas driven motors took the place of oxen and horse power. With the 
gradual slipping away of political control by advanced countries over world fossil 
fuel resources, agriculture is once again under pressure, now to produce 
biofuels (also called agrofuels) as a fossil fuel supplement and substitute. 

In the United States, which aims to maintain its energy-intensive 
automobile—based lifestyle in the face of the global oil price upsurge, there has 
been an almost four-fold rise in corn going into ethanol production in a mere 
five years, from 27 to over 100 million tons (projected) between 2002-03 and 
2008-09, aided by heavy subsidies. The European Union too has been 
diverting grain to ethanol production while Brazil has long engaged in using a 
substantial part of its sugarcane output for this purpose. In 2008 a smaller 
projected U.S. output of maize did not deter the diversion of almost a third of 
output to fuel production, implying .a. downturn in the net supply for other 
uses (chart 3). ; 

The model of free trade and export specialization that has been thrust on 
developing countries now stands explicitly discredited. The question is where 
the developing countries are to go now, with the large-scale diversion of food 
grains to fuel production in the North and the resulting disappearance of 
global food stocks and food price inflation. For India there is only one 
alternative, to launch a campaign to grow more food with the same urgency 
that it had after the Second World War, because per capita food output has 
plunged back to the level of fifty years ago and it can only import now at an 
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Chart 3. Use of corn for ethanol in the United States 
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exorbitant price. While India, in the last fifteen years of neoliberal reforms and 
trade liberalization, has gone quite a long way along the same slippery path of 
falling agricultural investment and export focus that other smaller countries 
have followed for three decades, it is still in a position to reverse a worsening 
situation provided the goal of growing more food is addressed on an urgent 
basis and mass purchasing power is restored. 

Fortunately India’s public procurement and distribution system has not 
been completely dismantled as in many other developing countries. This has 
the potential for protecting poor consumers, provided that it is revived on a 
larger scale. This requires appropriately higher procurement prices for crops 
including the commercial crops, and the active setting up of cooperative groups 
to reclaim waste land and to cultivate jointly for food production, as is being 
done in Kerala, a traditionally food-deficient state, with positive results. 
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Farmers seem to be responding to the substantial rise in the central 
procurement price for wheat and rice, belatedly announced in late 2007, and 
there was some, though so far inadequate, revival of food grains output during 


2007-08. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 





In the culture of affluence the ad man, along with his colleagues in other 
opinion industries, performs a part traditionally assigned to priest and poet. 
He is the chief image-maker and value-creator. Even now he is called upon to 
conduct presidential campaigns, advise the designers of automobiles, and 
counteract the findings of medical research. As our wealth increases, his 
responsibility for controlling the mind and will of the populace must become 
greater... 

In recent years Americans have speculated endlessly’ about the anti- 
intellec-tualism of our people, and about the apathy, confusion, and alienation 
of our youth. Yet it is a curious fact that in such discussions the influence of 
adver-tising, one of the most powerful value-creating instruments in world 
history, seldom is mentioned. Almost from infancy our children are exposed to 
the teachings of the ad man. He instructs them in the essential meaningless 
of all creations of mind: words, images, and ideas. The lesson is that they 
have no intrinsic importance, that they are meaningless instruments of 
manipulation. It is often said that, after all, advertising does no harm because 
no one believes it. But of course that is precisely the point. In treating man as 
consumer we succeed in debasing what is most distinctively human. Our 
teachers, to be sure, try to restore the balance, to instill respect for the truth 
value of thought and language. But in America today education competes 
with the rich and powerful system of mass communications. 


—Leo Marx, “Notes on the Culture of the New Capitalism,” 
Monthly Review, July-August 1959. 
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A Bad Idea Whose Time Is Done 


SOPHIA MURPHY - 


The push for “free trade” in agriculture first took hold in the 1980s. It 
was part of a package of policies and investments that moved food and 
agriculture systems away from government control (too often centralized and 
unresponsive) toward private ownership. Ironically, private ownership has led to 
an even more centralized and tightly controlled food system. Local communities 
have been left more disempowered than they were before, and, increasingly, 
developing country national governments have found themselves disempowered, 
too. This essay considers what advocates of free trade promised developing 
countries; what actually happened, and what some alternatives might look like. 
` Free trade has been a powerful mantra over the last thirty years. The pure 
form of the concept is perhaps. best captured by the image of a bazaar: a 
place where people come to sell and buy wares, often stall after stall selling 
the same things, where haggling is common and both buyer and seller must 
decide what price they can settle for, based on the alternatives they see 
around them. Early in the day the buyer gets the best choice. Later in the 
day, the quality falls but so do the prices. It is up to the consumer to decide 
her preference for quality over price and to the seller to decide what price is 
profitable and still generates sales. 

Free trade would: make the whole world a bazaar Only, of course, it 
cannot.. There is no global marketplace where the Argentine and Brazilian and 
U.S. farmers can bring their soybeans to sell to the highest bidder. The reality 
for those farmers is that they must sell to the elevator near their farm. There 
might be a choice of two firms but there will rarely be more than that. Their 
crops will face quality controls, sanitary standards (protecting human, animal, 
and plant health), and political whim. For subsistence farmers the world over, 
their choices are even more constrained. Poor roads, poor storage, inequitable 
land distribution, poor law-enforcement (and often bad laws), grossly unequal 
market power, and weak local and national institutions: all shape trade in 
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multiple ways, none of them “free.” A mass of regulations and political 
struggles, both domestic and multilateral, stand between the free trade ideal 
and the real world. 


The Promise of Free Trade 
In 1996, the world’s governments met in Rome at the headquarters of the 


United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) for the World Food 
Summit. At that summit, industrialized countries led a push to link food 
security to trade. All the member states joined the final declaration, which 
included this statement: “We agree that trade is a key element in achieving 
food security. We agree to pursue food trade and overall trade policies that will 
encourage our producers and consumers to utilize available resources in an 
economically sound and sustainable manner.”! 

The World Food Summit declaration was a sign of the times; the 1990s 
proved a watershed in the history of food, agriculture, and trade. Historically, 
agriculture had been relatively isolated from trade negotiations, although 
commodity agreements were a feature of the 1970s and 1980s (and some 
dated back to the 1950s) and agriculture had been included in some projects, 
such as the Generalized System of Preferences, which allowed developing 
countries duty-free or low-tariff entry to a number of developed country 
markets. Nonetheless, both the United States and the then-European 
Economic Community (precursor to today’s European Union) specifically 
exempted agriculture from the disciplines of the General Agreement on Tanffs 
and Trade, which they had signed in 1947. 

Agriculture’s isolation from the trade system ended with the Uruguay 
Round of trade negotiations, launched at Punta del Este, Uruguay in 1986. 
Agriculture complicated and stalled the negotiations at every stage of the 
tortuous process, until the final meeting in Marrakech, Morocco, in 1994. 
There, governments signed a series of agreements, including the Agreement 
on Agriculture and the Agreement Establishing the World Trade Organization 
(WTO). The Agreement on Agriculture was the first multilateral agreement 
to create binding rules on agricultural trade. 

The argument that tied food security to unfettered trade went something 
like this: liberalize world agricultural markets by ending subsidies to inefficient 
producers, tear down tariff walls, and end the practice of holding government- 
controlled food stocks. World market supplies will then move to where need is 
greatest. In turn, world prices for agricultural commodities will rise, which will 
be good for the farmers who are profitable in the deregulated markets. At the 
same time, consumers will pay less, benefiting from the efficiencies created by 
sharper competition. Environmental efficiencies are gained by concentrating 
production of particular crops in countries that have the greatest “comparative 
advantage,” and private companies are able to manage the business of getting 
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food from where it is grown to where it is needed, cutting significant costs out 
of government budgets in those countries where the state used to play all or 
some of this role. Even the apparent losers—those farmers unable to compete 
on the supposedly level playing field of the world market—would win in the 
end, because wider economic development was said to depend on releasing 
labor from agriculture for other sectors, so the displaced farmers and farm 
laborers would hypothetically find work in cities or non-farm rural activities 
instead. 

The Uruguay Round was meant to help make the vision of free trade 
come true. Advocates declared the agreement would provide a way to control 
industrialized country spending on agriculture—especially the United States, 
the European Union, and, to a lesser extent, Japan—and to allow developing 
countries to assume their comparative advantage in the global market place as 
purveyors of cheap agricultural commodities. 


The Reality Of Free Trade 


Things did not go as planned. There were serious problems with the 
Agreement on Agriculture (AoA). First, there was a gap between rhetoric 
and reality. Virtually all commentators now admit (as some critics said was 
likely long before the agreements were signed) that the rules did little to 
contain developed countries’ spending on agricultural programs. These programs 
subsidize many farmers and agribusinesses, both directly and indirectly, and 
thereby distort global markets. Nor did the rules change much the prevailing 
level of tariffs on agricultural products, though there were some exceptions—in 
both directions. The conversion of non-tariff barriers to tariffs created some 
extraordinarily high new tariffs, for instance on dairy imports to some developed 
countries. The optimistic promises of enormous gains made by the World 
Bank, Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
and others were rapidly and dramatically scaled back after the agreement was 
signed, as the limited nature of the commitments began to be understood. 
Before the Uruguay Round was completed, a joint World Bank and OECD 
paper promised gains of $250 billion if the governments signed up; by early 
1995, the World Bank was promising only about forty to sixty billion dollars. It 
turned out, for instance, that the United States had only committed to cut its 
domestic spending on agriculture over five years to a level it had already 
reached in 1995, the first year the agreement went into effect. The gap 
between rhetoric and reality was enormous. 

Second, there were the implementation problems. Too few developing 
country members had fully understood what they were agreeing to. Many 
seemed to think they would largely be bystanders, with somewhat longer 
timeframes and gentler final obligations under the terms of the agreement. 
Many relied on the assumption that they had little trade-distorting behavior to 
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correct? But the World Bank, the OECD, and others had completely 
missed—or, more likely, chose to ignore—the implications for developing 
countries as importers. When, during the Uruguay Round, Jamaica, supported 
by a number of NGOs, tried to raise the problems it anticipated as a net 
importer of food, those concerns. were effectively dismissed. In Marrakesh, at 
the final signing of the WTO documents, governments added the Marrakesh 
Decision on Least Developed Countries (LDCs) and Net-Food Importing 
Developing Countries (NFIDCs). It was to have provided funding for a list of 
developing countries if food import bills rose too high, too fast. Yet when food 
prices in 1995 and 1996 spiked Gn part because poor maize harvests in 
China created huge and unusual demand in world markets), resulting in a 40 
percent rise in the food import bills of LDCs and NFIDCs, the decision was 
not implemented.? The IMF claimed that the trade agreements were too new 
to have been the cause of the problem. The developed countries agreed and 
washed their hands of the problem. 

Implementation was also disappointing because many developing country 
agricultural exports were already relatively undistorted by industrialized country 
policies. The industrialized countries have no domestic production to protect in 
tea, coffee, cocoa, or bananas, and they want these commodities for their food 
processing industries. Many of the products were already traded openly, 
although some were governed by preferential agreements that favored particular 
trade partners (the European Union had a number of these relationships with 
former colonies). Preferential agreements were grandfathered into the AoA 
and overall there was not much the AoA could deliver for these products, 
though non-favored tropical comes exporters continue to fight to get the 
preferences removed. 

There are exceptions, such as sugar and cotton, where both the market 
distortions—-because of subsidized production in both the United States and 
the European Union—and the volume of exports from the Global South are 
high. Yet these are precisely the products that industrialized countries protected 
directly from liberalization, even as they have accepted changes in the policies 
governing crops that are relatively more competitive. So market liberalization, 
from a developing country perspective, was the wrong way around: developing 
countries got little new market access for their exports. In some cases, they 
even lost all or part of the preferential access to developed country markets 
they had traditionally enjoyed. Yet, developing countries were required to 
accept considerably greater quantities of imports, which created a vicious cycle 
for many, as imports depressed local prices and incentives for local production, 
further exacerbating the growing food deficit, which then necessitated higher 
imports. 

Prices also failed to respond as predicted. After the first two years of 
relatively high commodity prices in 1995 to 1996, commodity prices began to 
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decline. According to the FAO, the combined price index of all commodities 
fell by 53 percent in real terms between 1997 and 2003.4 Low prices meant 
cheaper imports (competing with local food production) and also poor export 
revenue earnings, together with low incentives to invest in improving agricultural 
productivity. When prices started to climb (first in 2005, and then, explosively, 
in mid-2007), supply was slow to respond. Several decades of neglect and 
letting the markets take care of business had done little to address the long- 
standing and often worsening situation of staple food production in developing 
countries. ; 

A different kind of implementation problem had to do with the kind of 
policy reforms the AoA encouraged in both the United States and the 
European Union. Starting just before the Uruguay Round was completed, 
with the McSharry reforms to the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) in 
1992, and continuing through the 1996 Farm Bill in the United States and 
the further CAP reforms agreed in 2003, public policy in these countries 
moved away from some basic tenets of twentieth-century agricultural policy. 
Rather than trying to manage prices in the market, the new vogue is to 
provide income support to (some) farmers and to let the markets work with 
very little regulation. In the United States, although the government still has 
floor prices for most of the crops it has traditionally supported (some eight in 
total), the floor is set below current market prices (and the average farmer’s 
cost of production). The European Union, too, with all of the differences 
among its members, has moved toward income support rather than market 
intervention. ; 

Linked to these changes was an end to the policy of maintaining 
government owned agricultural commodity reserves. The United States, for 
instance, had operated a decentralized program, under which farmers could 
choose to be paid storage costs for keeping a certain amount of production on- 
farm. This program had allowed for greater price stability and higher overall 
farm gate prices by allowing good harvests to be saved against bad years. This 
program was abolished in 1996. 

These changes in agricultural policy in the United States and Europe 
-reflect the interests that lay behind the Agreement on Agriculture. Dan 
Amstutz, a former Cargill executive who was then working with the U.S. 
Trade Representative’s office, drafted: the first version of the AoA. Grain 
traders and food processing companies in both the United States and Europe 
saw the potential of multilateral rules to free trade. in agriculture as a way to 
lower commodity prices and to facilitate their move into increasingly 
consolidated businesses. For all their failings, the U.S. and EU farm systems 
had created floor prices that counteracted the market power of commodity 
traders. The AoA helped usher in changes that made taxpayers responsible 
for supporting farm income, while allowing commodity prices to drop (and rise) 
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as the still heavily distorted markets dictated. The result, particularly in the 
years of low commodity prices from 1997 to 2003, was a burgeoning cost to 
taxpayers for farm programs. The United States spent less on agricultural 
support payments at the start of the AoA’s five-year implementation period in 
1995 than it did at the end, in 20002 

The AoA also affected agricultural policies in developing countries. The 
World Bank and IMF structural adjustment programs, reinforced by the 
underlying pressure from the WTO rules, pushed developing countries to 
eliminate their public food stocks, too. Managing public food stocks is 
undeniably expensive but their abolition has not had happy consequences. 
Markets grew less transparent as the largest holders of grain became private 
trading companies. The fact that commodity markets were for the most part 
dominated by a tiny oligopoly of firms made it difficult for anyone outside the 
companies to be sure the market was working correctly. With the decrease in 
publicly held food reserves in developed countries, food sales at subsidized 
prices to developing countries decreased. In 1998, the FAO estimated that the 
reduction in public stockholding resulted in an average 20 percent price 
increase for net food importing developing countries. Indeed, total food import 
bills for LDCs and low-income food deficit countries (LIFDCs) were expected 
to climb between 37 and 40 percent in 2008 over 2007, having already risen 
30 percent (for LDCs) and 37 percent (for LIFDCs) between 2006 and 
2007. The trend suggested food import bills for 2008 would be four times 
what they cost in 2000. Food import costs for developed countries have not 
risen at anything like this rate.® 

The IMF, the World Bank, bilateral funding agencies, and some NGOs... 
too, promoted AoA-style agricultural trade policies, alongside their push to 
lessen government involvement in regulating food production, storage, and 
distribution. This led to decreased support for farmers, as well as the 
elimination of tariffs on imported food that protected local agriculture. The 
documentary movie Life and Debt provides a vivid picture of the destruction of 
Jamaica’s agriculture under IMF mandated policies, with cheaper imported 
foods from the United States overwhelming local producers. 

Implementation of WTO policies caused many problems, in part because 
developed countries were dishonest in their promises to reform, and the policy 
changes that actually were put in place’ reinforced the hold of transnational 
agribusiness over global food supply and distribution. Many countries did not 
have time to fully digest what they were signing and did not understand the 
potential consequences. 

A third set of problems with the AoA had to do with trade distortions 
that the AoA passed over in silence. For instance, the agreement entirely 

. ignored oligopolistic market power in the world (and many domestic) 
agricultural commodity markets. Yet, oligopolistic market power is a fact: for 
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many agricultural commodities, three to five firms control 40 percent or more of 
the global market. Some of the firms, such as Cargill, are dominant players in 
multiple commodities (salt, sugar, maize, wheat, soybeans, beef, cotton, rice, 
and more). Free trade theory based on assumptions of open markets ignores 
the distortions that such concentrated market power can produce. The scale of 
the firms is -staggering. In 2007, the food processor Nestlé posted a profit of 
$9.7 billion, greater than the 2007 GDP of the sixty-five poorest countries. 
Wal-Mart, the world’s largest grocer, posted profits of $13.3 billion over the 
fiscal year ending January 31, 2009. That is more than the 2007 GDP of 
almost half the countries in the world (eighty-eight in total) in profits alone 
(sales revenue was in the hundreds of billions of dollars). With this market 
power comes the ability to both predict (and, to some extent, set) prices, the 
political clout to affect trade and investment policy in many of the more than 
one hundred countries in which the biggest firms operate, and the power to 
keep would-be competitors at bay. 

Another distortion the AoA failed to address was dumping, an issue 
‘linked to corporate concentration. The Institute for Agriculture and Trade 
Policy (IATP) tracked cost of production, farm gate sale price, and export sale 
price for five commodities over more than a decade, documenting the gap 
between what the commodities cost to produce and the export price. The 
dumping margin (the amount by which production costs exceed market prices) 
reached 57 percent in one instance (for cotton in 2001); over the decade, the 
dumping margin for rice averaged 20 percent, for corn between 25 and 30 
percent, and for wheat 40 percent. The calculations used what data was 
available—the cost of transporting grain from local elevators to export terminals 
was the hardest to track, as the companies involved treat those costs as 
proprietary information. Still, although the numbers are not perfect, the ‘level 
of dumping is still remarkable. The higher prices of recent years reduced and 
even (in some cases) eliminated the dumping margin, but significantly higher 
input costs have to be factored in as well. In 2009, many farmers are caught 
with lower prices for the crops from their 2008 peaks, but they still face very 
high costs for mputs such as fertilizer and seed, which are sold in highly 
concentrated markets. Not captured in JATP’s dumping calculation. is the price 
of land, which, for a growing number of acres in the United States, is rented 
rather than owned. Changes in farm policy have tied government support to 
the land rather than the crops grown on the land. 

The market price depression associated with the dumping of agricultural 
commodities has two major effects on developing countries whose farmers 
produce competing products. First, below-cost imports drive developing country 
farmers out of their local markets. If the farmers do not have access to a safety 
net, they have-to abandon their land. When this happens, the farm economy 
shrinks, in turn shrinking the rural economy as a whole. This is happening 
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around the world, in places as far apart as Fiji, Burkina Faso, and Honduras. 
Second, farmers who sell their products to exporters find their global market 
share undermined by the lower-cost competition. 

The AoA presupposes a particular model for agriculture and reinforces that 
model through the rules it establishes. It is a model for wealthy countries 
pursuing industrial agriculture, and for developing country governments that 
wish to follow suit. It ignores the needs and interests of the billions of farmers 
who do not live in that world. Only 10 to 15 percent of food is traded 
internationally, yet the AoA pressures all of agriculture to be run as if it was a 
trade concern. While ostensibly dealing only with world markets and trade, the 
agreement dictates the kind of investment that countries can make in their 
agricultural sectors. In practice, the AoA legitimized the use of subsidies in 
developed countries that distort world markets and damage the local markets of 
developing countries—reducing the options available to developing countries 
that are interested in protecting rural livelihoods and domestic food security (let 
alone food sovereignty). The potential of agriculture to eradicate poverty and 
contribute to a bio-diverse, erologically healthy, and socially just food system is 
dramatically curtailed. 


An Alternative 


At the time of writing, the latest WTO trade talks (on the so-called Doha 
Round) are at a standstill. The March 2009 meeting of the Committee on 
Agriculture was reportedly a cantankerous affair, with developing country 
governments holding the United States and the European Union to account 
for their continued high levels of spending on domestic support to agriculture 
and their continued failure to keep notifications of spending up to date. All in 
all, despite some statements from the Group of 20 finance ministers, .there - is 
no sense that agreement on the Doha Round is imminent. The talks are 
deadlocked over issues that matter. The free trade purists are angered that the 
proposals are so full of exceptions and exclusions that nothing will change. 
The skeptics, meanwhile, want no further deal of any. kind along the lines of 
the AoA, especially the insistence that tariffs can only come down, never rise, 
and the forced liberalization of agriculture. With so much of the global 
economy in crisis, public skepticism that free trade is the answer is’ growing. 
Indeed, government skepticism is growing too, making the likelihood of 
concluding the Doha Agenda any time soon look slim. It is a victory for the 
social movements and NGOs that have argued since before the Uruguay 
Round agreements were signed that free trade was not the right framework for 
agriculture. 

For most countries, trade in agriculture is necessary to balance supply with 
demand. Few countries are entirely self-sufficient in all the foods their people 
want and almost every country imports and exports at least some food. Trade 
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is not, however, an end in itself. It is a tool that needs to be regulated to 
meet the goals of individual countries. It is important not to let trade rules 
dictate agricultural policy—trade is not a proxy for development. Increased 
trade is associated with all kinds of outcomes: economic growth and zero 
growth; increased employment and increased unemployment; decreased poverty 
levels and increased poverty levels. Trade among equals can make everyone 
better off. But trade across the disparities that mar our world has concentrated 
enormous wealth in the hands of very few people, while ushering in policies 
that have worsened the lives of several billion people, who must now compete 
with a global market place even to grow food on their own half hectare or less 
of land. 

There are the countries that can ill afford to import food, but whose 
domestic capacity to grow food is so disrupted that they must buy food abroad 
to stave off hunger at home. These low-income food deficit countries could 
and should grow a lot more food than they do. Much of what they import is 
inferior in quality and culturally inappropriate. It also depresses the necessary 
spur’to domestic production, which could generate jobs, capital, and a basis 
from which to eradicate poverty. Many of these countries have been 
impoverished by a vision for economic development that promised wealth 
through exports. It turns out that for them trade is a problem, not a solution. 

Everyone has to eat. A functioning just food system cannot simply let 
prices fall as supply and demand dictate. Policy choices determine whose 
demand is effective in the market, and if we price those who live in poverty 
out of the market, then we need to find other ways to protect their right to 
food. In effect, the path of globalization adopted and implemented over the 
past several decades in almost every corner of the world has priced hundreds 
of millions of people out of their local food markets. 

Under international law, governments have three kinds of obligations to 
their people in relation to economic, social, and cultural rights: to respect, 
protect, and fulfill. These obligations derive from the U.N. Charter (which 
every member has signed), as well as the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Any international treaty, including a trade agreement, that conflicts 
with a governments human rights obligations must either be voided or 
amended to ensure that human rights obligations prevail. That is the law.’ 
Respect means governments may not adopt any policy, law, or course of action 
that interferes with people's enjoyment of human rights. Protect means 
governments must devise and enforce laws that protect individuals’ access to 
human rights. Fulfill means governments must show progress toward making 
sure that the right to food is universally recognized and acted upon. The 
human right to food is not just about putting food in people’s mouths, 
necessary though that sometimes is. It is about ensuring that people have 
meaningful choices on how to live their lives, both as individuals and 1 
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community with one other. 

A number of principles should guide the establishment of a stronger 
framework for trade as part of a fairer and more sustainable food system. The 
following are informed by an international project of the Heinrich Böll 
Foundation, Misereor (a development NGO), and the Wuppertal Institute (a 
German environmental think tank) called EcoFair Trade. They echo many of 
the points made by the four hundred experts who met as the International 
Assessment of Agricultural Knowledge, Science and Technology for 
Development in their final report: ; i 


1. Protect, promote, and fulfill the universal ene right to food. 

2. Respect and promote agriculture’s nonmonetary roles. Agriculture plays 
a vital role not only in meeting material but also social, cultural, and 
environmental objectives. Food policies should respect goods that have 
no market price; such as air and water quality. They should also reflect 
the spiritual and cultural values associated with specific foods such as 
maize in Mexico, or rice in much of Asia. Agriculture and an 
understanding of the land (including the gathering’ of uncultivated 
plants) is essential for biological diversity, human health (medicinal - 
knowledge of plants), resilience (knowing which seeds do best in what 
growing conditions), natural resource management, and so’ much more. 

3. Build local food systems. Local food systems do not imply a prohibition 
on trade. This approach builds food security by starting at’ the local 
level, respecting environmental constraints,.and paying attention to the 
overall demands made on the world’s resources (something ignored in a 
trade-dominated food, system). 

4. Privilege local knowledge and technologies. Not aly will this promote 
biological and ‘cultural diversity, it will also better ensure that humanity 
has the resources it needs to confront the uncertainty that climate 
change and the scarcity of energy and water will bring. 

5. Create agricultural systems with lower carbon emissions. Agricultural 
production, land use, packaging, and transportation of food make 
industrialized agriculture and the associated food systems significant 
contributors to greenhouse gas emissions. 

6. Cut waste. The Stockholm International Water Institute recently 
estimated that the world wastes about half the food it grows. With 
close to one billion living in hunger and the planet’s natural resources 
stretched as thin as they are, this is a problem that can and must be 
addressed with urgency. 

7. Integrate trade policy into wider development planning. The WTO 
should not be apart from the rest of the multilateral system. 


Principles and objectives matter: governments need to know what it is that 
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their policies and laws are meant to build. But we have more than principles, 
There are also hundreds if not thousands of examples of how to build a fairer 
more resilient food system. 

In 1988, floods affected an area northwest of Dhaka in Bangladesh called 
Tangail. A Bangladeshi NGO called UBINIG, which had been working with 
weavers in the district, came to offer help and started to work with villages in 
the area. They met women who were complaining that the pesticides that 
were used in agriculture were damaging their health and that of their children, 
and ‘killing the uncultivated leafy greens and fish that they relied on for food. 
The villagers started to work on a project to develop an ecological agriculture 
that did not depend on chemical inputs. The result is called “Nayakrishi 
Andolon,” which means New Agriculture Movement in Bengali. The 
movement now invoives more than 170,000 farm households in fifteen districts 
across the country. Some local governments have now joined the movement, 
declaring their areas pesticide free.? 

There is a growing understanding in developed countries (and’a still well- 
rooted understanding in many parts of the developing world) that food and 
ecology and diet and health are intimately related. There is an understanding 
that how we grow what we eat and what we do to food between e field and 
the plate matter to the healthfulness of the food. How much we eat matters, 
too, of course, but not only that. 

The Slow Food movement and the values it encapsulates capture another 
part of the already changing food culture worldwide. The founder of Slow 
Food was Carlo Petrini, a dissident food and wine journalist from Italy. Petrini 
founded the movement in 1989 in reaction to the spread of fast food 
restaurants, and, in particular, the opening of a McDonald’s at the foot of the 
Spanish Steps in Rome. Today, twenty-three years later, the movement has 
over 100,000 members in more than 132 countries. The movement is 
dedicated to the enjoyment of food. Petrini believed pleasure was key to 
political change. The movement’s Web site says, “Slow Food is good, clean 
and fair food. We believe that the food we eat should taste good; that it 
should be produced in a clean way that does not harm the environment, 
animal welfare or our health; and that food producers should receive fair 
compensation for their work.”!° 

The Cuban experience after the demise of the Soviet Union ‘offers an 
example of how a country forced to abandon industrial agricultural inputs was 
able to change. Cuba lost 80 percent of its import capacity when the Soviet 
Union collapsed: petrol, fertilizer, tractor parts, pesticides—all kinds of inputs 
for industrial agricultural production were simply not available. As Peter Rosset, 
Miguel Altieri, Minor Sinclair, and others have described, the people’s and 
government’s response to the crisis was remarkable. The government began to 
allow producers to sell at farmer’s markets, not just to the government, and 
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created tiered prices to encourage better quality.'' Large, government-run 


collective farms were broken up and given over to much smaller private 
cooperatives; while the land continued to be state owned, the co-operatives 
controlled production choices. Finally, a nationwide experiment with organic 
agriculture began, including biological pest control, new crop rotation patterns, 
mixed cropping, and a shift to animal traction (horse and ox-drawn ploughs). 
Urban gardens emerged that provide all the vegetables for half of Havana’s 
two million people. Cuba’s experience is an illustration that productivity 
increases can come from agroecology. Imported fossil fuel derived inputs are not 
essential. 

Parts of the private sector, too, are making changes. One of the world’s 
biggest confectionary firms, Cadbury, announced on March 4, 2009, that its 
flagship. Dairy Milk brand will be Fairtrade certified beginning in September 
2009. The decision will triple exports of fairly traded chocolate from Ghana, 
one of the world’s three largest cocoa exporters. According to the Financial 
Times, total sales of all Fairtrade products in the United Kingdom in 2008 
totaled £700 million ($987 million). Annual sales of Cadbury’s Dairy Milk in 
the United Kingdom and Ireland are worth £200 million.'? Cadbury is using a 
third-party certified system, showing its willingness to be judged by 
independent assessors.--[he Fairtrade logo is in large part a marketing and 
educational tool. It has perhaps had its greatest success in changing attitudes 
among consumers in wealthy countries. Yet although it is to a tiny (if growing) 
share of the total market, it has also transformed the lives of some farmers in 
the Global South, supporting community empowerment and improving material 
conditions for participating farmers and their households. 

It is possible to eradicate hunger in our lifetimes and governments have an 
obligation to do just that, both under international law, and to give meaning to 
rule “by, of and for the people.” The discourse on free trade highlighted many 
real problems in food and agriculture, not least of which were overly 
centralized, inefficient, and too often corrupt central governments. 
Appropriately regulated, markets can be a wonderful way to give voice and 
power to local communities. But the rhetoric that surrounded the free trade 
and globalization policies of the last thirty years was a chimera. They have 
destroyed much that is precious, indeed much that is vital for the survival of 
humanity. The tide is turning:and bringing the importance of food, ecology, 
and culture as the purpose of agriculture back into focus. 
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Modern man, using the immense potential of he Power Age, has won his 
war against animals, enslaved (domesticated) them, and used them for food, 
pow-er, or for sport. He is winning his war against vegetation by ploughing up 
the grasslands, butchering the forests, paving the earth, and spraying poisons 
on trespassing plant life (weeds). Man is engaged in a savage chemical war 
against those insects and other forms of life which threaten his health or 
interfere with his projects or enterprises.... The alternative? Learning to live 
and let live; or, better still, to live and help life. 


-—Scott Nearing, “World Events,” Monthly Review, November 1962 
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Oil, natural gas, coal, and other mined fuels provide the United States 
with nearly all of its energy needs at a cost $700 billion per year.’ Since more 
than 90 percent of its oil deposits have been depleted, the United States now 
imports over 70 percent of its oil at an annual cost of $400 billion.? United 
States agriculture is driven almost entirely by these non-renewable energy 
sources. Each person in the country on a per capita consumption basis requires 
approximately 2,000 liters per year in oil equivalents to supply his/her total. 
food, which accounts for about 19 percent of the total national energy use. 
Farming—that portion of the agricultural/food system in which food is 
produced—requires’ about 7 percent and food processing and packaging 
consume an additional 7 percent, while transportation and preparation use 5 
percent of total energy in the United States.’ 

Global usage of oil has peaked at a time when oil reserves are predicted to 
last only sixty to seventy moré years.’ As oil and natural gas supplies rapidly 
decline, there will be a greater dependence on coal as a primary energy 
source. Currently coal supplies are only capable of providing the United States 
with 50 to 100 more years of energy, although considering the environmental 
damage done by using coal it is not clear whether we will actually use up all 
the reserves.’ Keeping in’ mind the potential future costs and availability of 
fossil fuels, we will explore how agricultural production can be maintained 
while reducing fossil energy inputs by 50 percent. 


Soil Conservation : 


Large quantities of soil nutrients are lost with the serious soil erosion 
_ problem in the United’ States. Average soil loss per hectare in.the nation is 
‘now reported to be 13 metric tons per hectare per year (t/ha/yr).6 This means 
that an estimated 55 kilograms (kg) of nitrogen and 110 kg of phosphorus and 
of potassium (all essential nutrients for plants) are lost per hectare per year. 
To replace these nutrients requires about 880,000 kilocalories (kcal) per 
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hectare for nitrogen and 440,000 kcal each for phosphorus and potassium per 
hectare per year.” The annual total energy, just for these lost fertilizer nutrients, 
is 1.6 million kcal per hectare. This is about 20 percent of the total energy 
input that goes into producing a hectare of corn grain.® 

Soil erosion rates in agriculture can be and should be reduced to | t/ha/yr 
or to the soil sustainability level.” There are many technologies that would aid 
farmers to reduce soil loss levels to 1 t/ha/yr. These technologies include: 
better crop rotations, cover crops, grass strips along the contour of waterways, 
water diversion ditches, terraces of various types, no-till and other reduced 
tillage systems, surface mulches, contour planting, building up soil organic 
matter, organic agriculture techniques, and combinations of these. 


Water Conservation 

Irrigated crops require large quantities of water and enormous amounts of 
fossil energy for pumping and applying the irrigation water. A hectare of high- 
yielding rice requires approximately 1] million liters/ha of water for an average 
yield of 7 t/ha (metric tons per hectare). On average, soybeans require about 
5.8 million liters/ha of water for a yield of 3 t/ha. In contrast, wheat, which 
produces less plant biomass than either corn or rice, requires ‘only about 2.4 
million liters/ha of water for a yield of 2.7 t/ha. Noté that under semi-arid 
conditions, yields of non-irrigated crops such as corn are low (I to 2.5 t/ha) 
even when ample amounts of fertilizers are applied. 

Irrigated wheat production requires about three times more energy to 
produce the same amount of grain as rainfed wheat.” When gasoline and 
diesel fuel reach ten dollars per gallon, it is expected that irrigated agriculture 
will decline significantly in the United States. 

Organic agriculture and other systems that stress “feeding the soil” can, 
depending on soil type, increase the amount of organic matter up to as much 
as 6 percent compared with only about 3 to 4 percent in comparable 
conventional soil. This would reduce runoff during intense storms (as well as 
erosion), conserve water, and increase the crop yields. For example, in one 
study organic corn and soybeans with levels of soil organic matter of nearly 6 
percent, had corn yields 33 percent higher than those of conventional corn, 
and soybean yields 50 percent higher than those of conventional soybeans." 
Compared with conventional growing practices, the greater crop yields in well- 
inanaged organic systems are especially noticeable during drought years. 

With many crops requiring enormous amounts of water currently being 
grown in dry regions, and therefore needing large amounts of energy to pump 
and apply irrigation water, there is a critical need to reduce water use. In the 
future, when oil is. in short supply, it is expected that irrigation in semi-arid 
climates will be reduced by half and only utilized for two or three days per 
cropping season in order to save a crop from total loss. But even the availability 
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' of irrigation water is another concern. In some regions there is such rapid 
population growth that water is increasingly used for direct human and 
business needs, reducing the amounts available for agriculture. Another concern 
is that as the climate changes some drought prone:areas may be subject to 
longer and more severe droughts. The eleven-year-long Australian drought and 
droughts in Northern China and in California have had serious negative effects 
on crop yields. Thus even more water may be needed if crops are going to 
continue to be grown where irrigation is only used to supplement: significant- 
rainfall. 


Conserving Vital Nutrients 


As fossil fuels become scarce, costs for the production of synthetic fertilizers 
will rise. This economic pressure will force farmers to seek alternative sources 
to meet their nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium demands. The utilization 
of leguminous cover crops, manure, and organic amendments from off the farm 
such as compost can improve soil quality and meet the production needs of the 
agriculture industry to reduce reliance upon energy intensive synthetic sources. 


Vital Nutrients: Nitrogen is the essential nutrient needed in the largest 
amounts for agricultural production and is applied at a rate of 12 million tons 
of commercial (synthetic) . nitrogen per year in the United States.'* Though 18 
million tons of nitrogen were applied in 1995 in the United States, a 300 
percent increase in the price of nitrogen fertilizer over the past decade has 
resulted in fewer and smaller nitrogen applications, highlighting the need to 
explore alternative sources. of this nutrient. It is of equal commercial importance 
to provide adequate amounts of phosphorus and potassium, the other essential 
elements needed in large amounts by plants to grow well and produce high 
yields. As will be shown below, leguminous cover crops, manure, and other 
organic inputs can meet the nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium demands of 
food production in the United States. 


Cover Crops: Conserving soil nutrients is a priority in agricultural 
production because this reduces the demand for fertilizers and produces high 
crop yields while at the same time reducing air, surface, and groundwater 
pollution. A crucial aspect of soil nutrient conservation is the prevention of soil 
erosion, as previously mentioned. Cultivation practices that build soil organic 
matter and prevent the exposure of bare soil are key ways to lessen soil 
erosion. Cover crops—planted to maintain living vegetation on the soil when 
commercial crops are not in the field—help protect the exposed soil from 
erosion after the main crop is harvested, ‘but also take up nutrients such as 
nitrogen that might be lost by leaching through the soil and into the 
groundwater. Compared with conventional farming systems, which traditionally 
leave the soil bare, the use of cover crops significantly reduces soil erosion and 
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other sources of nutrient loss. 

Leguminous cover crops can also add significant amounts of nitrogen to the 
soil. For example, vetch, a legume cover crop grown during the fall and spring 
months (non-growing season), can supply all of the nitrogen needs of the 
following crop. Other studies in both the United States and Ghana have 
shown that nitrogen yields from legumes planted the season before were 100- 
200 kg/ha.” Legumes can thus provide a significant portion of the nitrogen 
required by most crops—and in many situations all of the nitrogen needed by 
the next crop. In addition, systems relying on organic amendments tend to 
retain more nitrogen in the soil for plants to use in subsequent years. For 
example, in a soil experiment at the Rodale Institute Farms in Pennsylvania, 
43 percent of the nitrogen added to the organic system using legumes and 
manure was still there one year later compared to only 17 percent in the 
conventional systems.'4 

Cover crops further aid in agriculture by Ssliccine significantly more solar 
energy than conventional farming systems. Cover crops added to a cropping 
system collect about 80 percent more solar energy than conventional crop 
production systems that do not use cover crops.” Growing cover crops òn land 
before and after a primary crop nearly doubles the amount of solar energy that 
‘is harvested per hectare per year. This increased solar energy capture provides 
extra organic matter, which improves soil quality—increasing nutrient 
availability, providing a food supply to a diverse group of soil organisms, 
producing healthier plants, and helping to provide more water to the crops. 


Crop Rotations: Crop rotations are beneficial to all agricultural production 
systems because they help control soil erosion and pests such as insects, plant 
diseases, and weeds. In addition, when legume cover crops are used, essential 
nitrogen is added to the soil for the use of succeeding crops. For example, in 
the Rodale study soil nitrogen levels in organic farming systems were 43: 
percent, compared with only 17 percent in the conventional system.'® 


Soil Organic Matter: Maintaining high levels of soil organic matter is 
beneficial for all agriculture and crucial to improving soil quality. Soil organic 
matter promotes the formation of aggregates (natural clumps of soil), which 
have “major implications for the functioning of soil in regulating air and water 
infiltration, conserving nutrients, and influencing soil permeability and 
_ erodibility” by improving the soils water infiltration and structure, which helps 
reduce erosion." 

Maintaining high levels of soil organic matter is a primary focus of organic 
farming. On average, the amount of soil organic matter is significantly higher 
in. organic production systems than in conventional systems. ‘Typical 
conventional farming systems with satisfactory soil generally have 3 to 4 percent 


soil organic matter, whereas organic systems soils average from 5 to 6 percent.'® 
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In a comparison of three cropping systems, soil carbon increased to. about 28 
percent in an organic system that included an animal enterprise, 15 percent in 
the organic system using legumes but not using animal manures, but only 9 
percent in the conventional farming system.'? Higher levels of organic matter in 
soils provides for high-energy efficiencies in agricultural systems. 

Increased soil organic matter also provides the soil with an increased 
capacity to retain water. As organic matter increases more stable aggregates are 
formed, more water can infiltrate into the soil (instead of running off the field) 
during intense storms, and more water can be stored in soils for plants to use 
later. The large amount of soil organic matter and water present in the organic 
systems is considered the major factor in making these systems more drought 
resistant. 

Furthermore, the 110,000 kg/ha of soil organic matter in an organic corn 
system could sequester 190,000 kg/ha of carbon dioxide. This is- 67,000 kg/ha 
more carbon dioxide sequestered than in the conventional corn system, and is 
the amount of carbon dioxide emitted by ten cars that averaged twenty miles 
per gallon and traveled 12,000 miles per year? The added carbon 
sequestration benefits of organic systems have beneficial implications for 
reducing global warming. 


Manure: In 2007, the 100 million cattle, 60 million hogs, and 9 billion 
chickens maintained in the United States produced an estimated 20.3 million 
metric tons of nitrogen. This nitrogen, most of which is produced by cattle, 
could potentially be used in crop production (see table 1). The collection and 
management of this manure nitrogen requires special attention. Approximately 
50 percent of the nitrogen is lost as ammonia gas within 24 to, 48 hours after 
defecation, if the animal waste is not immediately buried in the soil or placed 
in a lagoon under anaerobic conditions.” The liquid nutrient material in the — 
lagoon must be buried-in the soil immediately after it is applied to the land, or 
again a significant portion of the nitrogen will be lost to the atmosphere. 
Because cow manure is 80 percent water, this manure can only be transported 
a distance of about 12 kilometers before the energy return is negative. Manure 
resources along with other organic materials can be stored as compost. Yet, the 
problem with storing manure and other wastes in compost is that nearly 75 ` 
percent of the nitrogen in the compost is lost during the year. 

An estimated 70 percent of cattle manure is dropped in pasture or 
rangeland and is not included in this analysis. Using this estimate, the amount 
of nitrogen theoretically collected for use per year is 18 million metric tons of 
nitrogen (see table 1).”? 

Conserving nutrients will be crucial to farmers in a world of high fertilizer 
costs. In addition, practices that center on building and conserving soil integrity 
can greatly improve energy efficiency in food production systems. The use of 
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the United States 





Livestock ‘Number ‘Manure ` “Manure N oe Total N 

(millions) ` produced per (millions per head (kg) (millions 

head kg/yr “of tons) ` pp. of tons) 

Cattle 100 -. 10,000 . 1,000- - 273.0 27.0 -(8)* 
Hogs 60 °° 1,230 0 074 620 37 
Chickens 9,000 . 31 : 28 | 0.1.. | 86 
Total ' Sa Ji ` l - 20.3 


Total = 20.3 million metric tons of nitrogen per year. 
* The quantity of manure ‘collected for use. 

‘Source: D. Pimentel, et al!, “Reducitig’ Energy Inputs in the U.S. Food Systém,” Human 
Be! 36: o noe 459- ie . 


manure, cover Gopi; composting, and ‘conservation tillage can contribute to 
such energy reductions and allow ‘farmers to produce food with ‘significantly 
less energy. 

The separation of large concentrations of animals (in ‘factory. farms and 
feedlots) from where their feed is produced has resulted in a huge energy cost 
as well as significant pollution. Crop farms, shipping their products significant 
distances to concentrated animal production facilities, must purchase commercial 
fertilizers to produce the com:and soybeans. that the animals are fed because 
of the lack of recycling of. nutrients ‘from manure back to: the land. At the 
same time, large quantities of nutrients accumulate on factory farms and are 
especially a problem when they are concentrated in relatively small areas—for 
example, poultry on the Delmarva Peninsula and hogs in North Carolina—for 
the convenience of corporations: that need large numbers of ‘animals near 
slaughter facilities. Thus nutrients accumulate at the animal :production facilities 
at the same time that nutrients are depleted on crop forms: located far from 
where the manure is produced. 

' Through regulatory action and -market-based - incentives Iani manure 
‘could be moved away from industrial scale,’ pollution generating concentrated 
animal feeding operations and back ‘into’ integrated livestock and crop 
production farms where manure can ‘be successfully incorporated in appropriate 
quantities into the soil. Regulatory actions and incentives could also encourage 
the agricultural practice of crop rotation, the use of cover crops, and reduced 
pesticide application, all of which would result in increased energy’ savings. Of 
course, a more ecologically sound solution would be to raise animals more 
humanely and on the. farms that produce their feed. This would allow for 
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efficient nutrient cycling to occur. 


Reduced Pesticide Use: Currently, more ‘than 500,000 i of pesticides 
are applied annually in U.S. agriculture.” Certified organic farming systems do 
not apply synthetic pesticides. Weed control is, instead, achieved through’ crop 
rotations, cover crops, and mechanical cultivation. Avoiding the use of 
herbicides and insecticides improves energy efficiency in  corn/soybean 
production systems. For example, in organic farming, one pass of a cultivator 
and one pass of a rotary hoe use approximately 300,000 kcal/ha of: fossil 
energy. Herbicide weed control (including 6.2 kg of herbicide per hectare plus 
sprayer application) requires about 720,000 kcal/ha or about twice the amount 
of energy used for mechanical weed control in organic farming. a In addition, 
there are a reported 300,000 non-fatal pesticide poisonings per year in the 
United States, and pesticides in the diet have been shown to increase the 
odds of developing cancer.”5 


Labor and Draft Horses 


Raising corn and most other crops by hand requires about 1,200 hours of 
‘labor per hectare (nearly 500 hours per acre).2° Modern mechanization allows 
farmers to raise a hectare of corn with a time input of. only 11 hours, or 110 
times less labor time than that required for hand-produced crops.?’ 
Mechanization requires significant energy for both the production and repair of 
machinery (about 333,000 kcal/ha) and the diesel and gasoline fuel used for 
operation (1.4 million kcal/ha). About one-third of the energy required to 
produce a hectare of crops is invested in machine operation.’ Mechanization 
decreases labor significantly, but does not contribute to increased crop yields. 


The reduced energy inputs in table 2 resulted from the following: 

+ Smaller tractors 

+è Less diesel and gasoline used 

+ Legumes used to produce nitrogen instead of commercial nitrogen 

è Less phosphorus, potassium, and lime were applied, because soil erosion 
was controlled 

@ No irrigation employed 

@ No insecticides and herbicides applied 

+ Fewer goods were transported to the farm for use 


Organic corn production requires mechanization. Economies of scale are still 
possible with more labor and the use of smaller tractors and other implements. 
Reports suggest that equipment quantity and size is often in excess for the 
required tasks. Reducing the number and size of tractors will help increase 
efficiency and conserve energy.” 

Hydrogen is the fuel most looked to as a substitute for diesel and gasoline. 
However, hydrogen is relatively expensive in terms of the energy used to 
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Table 2. Energy inputs and costs of corn production per hectare in the 
United States and potential for reduced energy inputs 


Average Corn Production 


Reduced Energy Inputs 


Inputs Quantity kcalx 1000 Quantity kcalx 1000 
Labor 11.4 hrs , 462 15 hrs 608 
Machinery 18.0 kg 333 10 kg ' 185 
Diesel 88.0 L 1,003 60 L 684 
Gasoline 40.0 L 405 0 
Nitrogen 155.0 kg 2,480 Legumes 1,000 
Phosphorus 79.0 kg 328 45 kg 187 
Potassium 84.0 kg . . 274 40 kg 130 
Lime 1,120.0 kg “315 600 kg 169 
Seeds 21.0kg ` 520 _ 21 kg 520 
Irrigation 8.1 cm 320 0 0 
Herbicides 6.2 kg 620 0 0 
Insecticides 2.8 kg 280 0 0 
Electricity 13.2kWh 34 34 kWh 34 
Transport 146.0 kg . 48 75 kg 25 
Total 7,470 $ 3,542 
Corn yield 9,000 kg/ha 31,612 


Source: D. Pimentel, et al., “Reducing Energy Inputs in the U.S. Food System,” Human 
Ecology 36 (4) (2008): 459-71 


produce, store, and transport it. About 4.2 kcal of energy is required to 
produce | kcal ‘of hydrogen by electrolysis.” Diesel and gasoline, i in contrast, 
require 1.12 kcal of oil to produce | kcal worth of fuel. 

Another proposal has been to return to horses and mules. One or can 
contribute to the management of 10 hectares (25 acres) per year’! Each horse 
requires 0.4 ha of pasture and about 225 kg of corn grain. Another 0.6 ha of 
‘land is necessary to produce the roughly 1,200 kg of hay needed to sustain 
each animal. In addition to the manpower required to care for the horses, 
labor is required to drive the horses during tilling and other farm operations. 
The farm labor required per hectare would probably increase from 11 hours to 
between 30 and 40 hours per hectare using draft animal power. An increase 
in human and animal labor as well as a decrease in fuel-powered machinery is 
necessary to decrease fossil fuel use in the United States food system. 
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Conclusion 


Based on this assessment of agricultural production technologies and 
possible changes in agricultural technologies, in most cases the adoption of 
these practices would lead to an approximate 50 percent reduction of energy 
inputs in agricultural production. At the same time agriculture would become 
more environmentally sound, as natural resources are conserved, nutrients are 
cycled better on the farm, less runoff and erosion would occur, and the use of 
chemical toxins are reduced. 
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A 


One of the factors favouring the devastation caused by pests is the 
disappear-ance of insect-eating birds, a result not only of hunting them out but 
also of the reduction in nesting opportunities prompted by the extension of 
cultiva-tion. In forestry, the destruction of forests by pests is encouraged by 
modern large-scale operations, the replacement of a planting by a felling 
system, and the elimination’ of slow growing deciduous trees by rapid-growing, 
and more rapidly exploitable, conifers. 

Whilst modern breeding reduces the resistance of plants and animals to the 
tiny organisms which threaten them, modern transport facilitates the rapid 
spread of these pests and allows them to devastate ever larger areas. As the 
land deteriorates, its products need more and more mollycoddling. The costs of 
fertilizers are joined by those of pesticides—and anyone who tries to save on 
these expenses is rewarded with crop failures: and then blights and pests 
arrive to complete the ruin of the farmer. 


—Karl Kautsky, The Agrarian Question (1899), vol. 2, p. 217. 
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Global forces are challenging the ability of developing countries to feed 
themselves. A number of countries have organized their economies around a 
competitive export-oriented agricultural sector, based mainly on monocultures. It 
may be argued that agricultural exports of crops such as soybeans from Brazil 
make significant contributions to the national economies by bringing in hard 
currency that can be used to purchase other goods from abroad. However, this 
type of industrial agriculture also brings a variety of economic, environmental, 
and social problems, including negative impacts on public health, ecosystem 
integrity, food quality, and in many cases disruption of traditional rural 
livelihoods, while accelerating in-debtedness among thousands of farmers. 

The growing push toward industrial agriculture and globalization—with an 
emphasis on export crops, lately transgenic crops, and with the rapid expansion 
of biofuel crops (sugar cane, maize, soybean, oil palm, eucalyptus, etc.) —is 
increasingly reshaping the world’s agriculture and food supply, with potentially 
severe economic, social, and ecological impacts and risks. Such reshaping is 
occurring in the midst of a changing climate expected to have large and far- 
reaching effects on crop productivity predominantly in tropical zones of the 
developing world. Hazards include increased flooding in low-lying areas, greater 
frequency and severity of droughts in semiarid areas, and excessive heat 
conditions, all of which can limit agricultural productivity. 

Globally, the Green Revolution, while enhancing crop production, proved 
to be unsustainable as it damaged the environment, caused dramatic loss of 
biodiversity and associated traditional knowledge, favored wealthier farmers, 
and left many poor farmers deeper in debt! The new Green Revolution 
proposed for Africa via the multi-institutional Alliance for a Green Revolution 
in Africa (AGRA) appears destined to repeat the tragic record left by the - 
fertilizer dependent miracle seeds, in Latin America and Asia by increasing 
dependency on foreign inputs and patent-protected plant varieties which poor 
farmers cannot afford (for example, fertilizer costs went up approximately 270 


percent last year) and on foreign aid,’ 

Miguel A. Altieri is professor of agroecology at the University of California at Berkeley and is 
the author of numerous articles and books on agroecology (http://www.agroeco.org). He has helped 
to coordinate programs on sustainable agriculture in Latin America and other regions for the United 


Nations and NGOs. 
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In the face of such global trends, the concepts of food sovereignty and 
ecologically based production systems have gained much attention in the last 
two decades. New approaches and technologies involving application of blended 
modem agroecological science and indigenous knowledge systems spearheaded 
by thousands of farmers, NGOs, and some government and academic 
institutions have been shown to enhance food security while conserving natural 
resources, biodiversity, and soil and water throughout hundreds of rural 
communities in several regions.2 The science of agroecology—the application of 
ecological concepts and principles to the design and management of sustainable 
agricultural ecosystems—provides a framework to assess the complexity of 
agroecosystems. This approach is based on enhancing the habitat both 
aboveground and in the soil to produce strong and healthy plants by promoting 
beneficial organisms while adversely affecting crop pests (weeds, insects, 
diseases, and nematodes).* 

For centuries the agricultures of developing countries were built upon the 
local resources of land, water, and other resources, as well as local varieties 
and indigenous knowledge. This has nurtured biologically and genetically 
diverse smallholder farms with a robustness and a built-in resilience that has 
helped them to adjust to rapidly changing climates, pests, and diseases. The 
persistence of millions of agricultural hectares under ancient, traditional 
management in the form of raised fields, terraces, polycultures (with a number 
of crops growing in the same field), agroforestry systems, etc., document a 
successful indigenous agricultural strategy and constitutes a tribute to the 
“creativity” of traditional farmers. These microcosms of traditional agriculture 
offer promising models for other areas because they promote biodiversity, thrive 
without agrochemicals, and sustain year-round yields. The new models of 
agriculture that humanity will need to include forms of farming that are more 
ecological, biodiverse, local, sustainable, and socially just. They will be rooted 
in the ecological rationale of traditional small-scale agriculture, representing long 
established examples of successful community-based local agriculture. Such 

` systems have fed much of the world for centuries and continue to feed people 
in many parts of the planet.® 

Fortunately, thousands of small traditional farms’ stil exist in most rural 
landscapes of the third world. The productivity and sustainability of ‘such 
agroecosystems can be optimized with agroecological approaches and thus they 
can form the basis of food sovereignty, defined as the right of each nation or 
region to maintain and develop their capacity to produce basic food crops with 
the corresponding productive and cultural diversity. The emerging concept of 
food sovereignty emphasizes farmers’ access to land, seeds, and water while 
focusing on local autonomy, local markets, local production-consumption cycles, 
energy and technological sovereignty, and farmer-to-farmer networks. 
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Small Farmers as Key Actors for Regional Food Security 


In Latin America, there were about 16 million peasant production units in 
the late 1980s, occupying close to 60.5 million hectares—34.5 percent of the 
total cultivated land. The peasant population includes 75 million people 
representing almost two-thirds of Latin America’s total rural population. The 
average farm size of these units is about 1.8 hectares, although the 
contribution of peasant agriculture to the general food supply in the region is 
significant. These small units of production were responsible’ for 41 percent of 
the agricultural output for domestic consumption and for producing at the 
regional level 51 percent of the maize, 77 percent of the beans, and 61 
percent of the potatoes.’ The contribution to food security of this small-farm 
sector is’ today as crucial as twenty-five years ago. 

Africa has approximately 33 million small farms, representing 80 percent of 
all farms in the region. The majority of African farmers (many of them are 
women) are smallholders, with two-thirds of all farms below 2 hectares and 90 
percent of farms below 10 hectares. Most small farmers practice “low-resource” 
agriculture which is based primarily on the use of local resources, but which 
may make modest use of external inputs. Low-resource agriculture produces 
the majority of grains, almost all root, tuber, and plantain crops, and the 
majority of legumes. Most basic food crops are grown by small farmers with 
virtually no or little use of fertilizers and improved seed.'' This situation, 
however, has changed in the last two decades as food production per capita 
has declined in Africa. Once self-sufficient in cereals, Africa now has to 
import millions of tons to fill the gap. Despite this increase in imports, 
smallholders still produce most of Africa’s food. 

In Asia, China alone accounts for almost half the world’s small farms (on 
193 million hectares), followed by India with 23 percent, and Indonesia, 
Bangladesh, and Vietnam. Of the majority of more than 200 million rice 
farmers who live in Asia, few cultivate more than 2 hectares of rice. China has 
probably 75 million rice farmers who still practice methods similar to those 
used more than 1,000 years ago. Local cultivars, grown mostly on upland 
ecosystems and/or under rain-fed conditions, make up the bulk of the rice 
produced by Asian small farmers.’ 


Small Farms Are More Productive and Resource Conserving 


Although the conventional wisdom is that small family farms are backward 
and unproductive, research shows that small farms are much more productive 
than large farms if total output is considered rather than yield from a single 
crop. Maize yields in traditional Mexican and Guatemalan cropping systems 
are about 2 tons per hectare or about 4,320,692 calories, sufficient to- cover 
the annual food needs of a typical family of 5-7 people. In the 1950s the 
chinampas of Mexico (raised growing beds in shallow lakes or swamps) had 
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maize yields of 3.5-6.3 tons per hectare. At that time, these were the highest 
long-term yields achieved anywhere in Mexico. In comparison, average maize 
yields in the United States in 1955 were 2.6 tons per hectare, and did not 
pass the 4 tons per hectare mark until 1965.'° Each hectare of remaining 
chinampa can still produce enough food for 15-20 persons per year at a 
modern subsistence level. 

Traditional multiple cropping systems provide as much as 20 percent of the 
world food supply. Polycultures constitute at least 80 percent of the cultivated 
area of West Africa, while much of the production of staple crops in the Latin 
American tropics also occurs in polycultures. These diversified farming systems 
in which the small-scale farmer produces grains, fruits, vegetables, fodder, and 
animal products in the same field or garden out-produce the yield per unit of 
single crops such as corn grown alone on large-scale farms. A large farm may 
produce more corn per hectare than a small farm in which the corn is grown as 
part of a polyculture that also includes beans, squash, potatoes, and fodder. 
But, productivity in terms of harvestable products per unit area of polycultures 
developed by smallholders is higher than under a single crop with the same 
level of management. Yield advantages can range from 20 percent to 60 - 
percent, because polycultures reduce losses due to weeds (by occupying space 
that weeds might otherwise occupy), insects, and diseases (because of the 
presence of multiple species), and make more efficient use of the available 
resources of water, light, and nutrients.!! 

By managing fewer resources more intensively, small farmers are able to 
make more profit per unit of output, and thus, make more total profits—even 
if production of each commodity is less.'* In overall output, the diversified farm 
produces much more food. In the Unitéd States the smallest two-hectare farms 
produced $15,104 per hectare and netted about $2,902 per hectare. The 
largest farms, averaging 15,581 hectares, yielded $249 per hectare and netted 
about $52 per hectare: Not only do small-to medium-sized farms exhibit 
higher yields than conventional larger-scale farms, but they do this with much 
lower negative impacts on the environment, as research shows that small 
farmers take better care of natural resources, including reducing soil erosion 
and conserving biodiversity. However, an important part of the higher per 
hectare income of small farms in the United States is that they tend to by- 
pass middlemen and sell directly to the public, restaurants, or markets. They 
also tend to receive a premium for their local, and frequently organic, products. 

The inverse relationship between farm size and output can be attributed to 
the more efficient use of land, water, biodiversity, and other agricultural 
resources by small farmers. So in terms of converting inputs into outputs, 
society would be better off with small-scale farmers. Building strong rural 
economies in the Global South based on productive small-scale farming will 
allow the people of the South to remain with their families in the countryside. 
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This will help to stem the tide of out-migration into the slums of cities that do 
not have: sufficient employment opportunities. As the world’s population 
continues to grow, redistributing farmland may become central to feeding the 
planet, especially when large-scale agriculture devotes itself to feeding cars 
through growing agrofuel feedstocks. 


Small Farms Represent a Sanctuary of Agrobiodiversity Free of GMOs. 


Traditional small-scale farmers tend to grow a wide variety of cultivars. 
Many of these plants are landraces, more genetically heterogeneous than 
formal modern varieties, and grown from seed passed down from generation to 
generation. These landraces offer greater defenses against vulnerability and 
enhance harvest security in the midst of diseases, pests, droughts, and other 
stresses. In a worldwide survey of crop varietal diversity on farms involving 
twenty-seven crops, scientists found that considerable crop genetic diversity 
continues to be maintained on farms in the from of traditional crop varieties, 
especially of major staple crops. In most cases, farmers maintain diversity as 
insurance to meet future environmental change or social and economic needs. 
Many researchers have concluded that variety richness enhances productivity 
and reduces yield variability. Given the penetration of transgenic crops. into 
centers of diversity, at issue is the possibility that traits important to indigenous 
farmers (resistance to drought, competitive ability, performance in polycrop 
systems, storage quality, etc.) could be traded for transgenic qualities (e.g., 
herbicide resistance) which are of no importance to farmers that do not use 
agrochemicals.'* Under this scenario, risk will increase and farmers will lose 
their ability to produce relatively stable yields with a minimum of external 
inputs under changing environments.: The social impacts of local crop shortfalls, 
resulting from changes in the genetic integrity of local varieties due to genetic 
pollution, can be considerable in the margins of the developing world. 

` Tt is crucial to protect areas of peasant agriculture free of contamination 
from GMO crops. Maintaining pools of genetic diversity, geographically isolated 
from any possibility of cross fertilization or genetic pollution from uniform 
transgenic crops, will create “islands” of intact genetic resources to act as 
safeguards against the potential ecological failure derived from the Second 
Green Revolution increasingly being imposed with programs such as the Gates- 
Rockefeller AGRA in Africa. These genetic sanctuary islands will also serve 
as the only source of GMO-free seeds that will be needed to repopulate the 
organic farms in the North that will inevitably be contaminated by the advance 
of transgenic agriculture. The small farmers and indigenous communities of the 
Global South, with the help of scientists and NGOs, can continue being the 
creators and guardians of a biological and genetic diversity that has enriched 
the food culture of the whole planet. 
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Small Farms Are More Resilient to Climate Change 


Most climate change models predict that damages will disproportionally 
affect the regions populated by small farmers, particularly rainfed 
agriculturalists in the third world. However, existing models at best provide a 
broad-brush approximation of expected effects and hide the enormous 
variability in internal adaptation strategies. Many rural communities and 
traditional farming households, despite weather fluctuations, seem able to cope 
with climatic extremes." In fact many farmers cope and even prepare for 
climate change, minimizing crop failure through increased use of drought 
tolerant local varieties, water harvesting, extensive planting, mixed cropping, 
agroforestry, opportunistic weeding, wild plant gathering, and a series of other 
traditional farming system techniques.'® 

In traditional agroecosystems the prevalence of complex and diversified 
cropping systems is of key importance to the stability of peasant farming 
systems, allowing crops to reach acceptable productivity levels in the midst of 
environmentally stressful conditions. In general, traditional agroecosystems are 
less vulnerable to catastrophic loss because they grow a wide variety of crops 
and varieties in various spatial and temporal arrangements. Researchers have 
found that polycultures of sorghum/peanut and millet/peanut exhibited greater 
yield stability and less productivity declines during a drought than in the case 
of monocultures. 

One way of expressing such experimental results is in terms of 
“overyielding”—occurring when two or more crops grown together yield more 
than when grown alone (for example, when one hectare of a mixture of 
sorghum and peanuts yields more than a half hectare of only sorghum plus a 
half hectare of only peanuts). All the intercrops over-yielded consistently at 
five levels of moisture availability, ranging from 297 to 584 mm of water 
applied over the cropping season. Quite interestingly, the rate of overyielding 
actually increased with water stress, such that the relative differences in 
productivity between monocultures and polycultures became more accentuated 
as stress increased.'? Many farmers grow crops in agroforestry designs and 
shade tree cover protects crop plants against extremes in microclimate and soil 
moisture fluctuation. Farmers influence microclimate by retaining and planting 
trees, which reduce temperature, wind velocity, evaporation, and direct 
exposure to sunlight and intercept hail and rain. In coffee agroecosystems in 
Chiapas, Mexico temperature, humidity, and solar radiation fluctuations were 
found to increase significantly as shade cover decreased, indicating that shade 
cover was directly related to ie mitigation of variability in microclimate and soil 
moisture for the coffee crop.’ 

Surveys conducted in on after Hurricane Mitch hit Central America 
in 1998 showed that farmers using sustainable practices such as the legume 
“mucuna” cover crop, intercropping, and agroforestry suffered less “damage” 
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than their conventional neighbors. The study spanning 360 communities and 
24 departments in Nicaragua, Honduras, and Guatemala showed that 
diversified plots had 20 to 40 percent more topsoil, greater soil moisture, less 
erosion, and experienced lower economic losses than their conventional 
neighbors.!? This points to the fact that a re-evaluation of indigenous 
technology can serve as a key source of information on adaptive capacity and 
resilient capabilities exhibited by small farms—features of strategic importance 
for world farmers to cope with climatic change. In addition, indigenous 
technologies often reflect a worldview and an understanding of our relationship 
to the natural world that is more realistic and more sustainable than those of 
our Western European heritage. 


= 


Enhancing the Productivity of Small Farming Systems Through Agroecology 


Despite the evidence of the resiliency and productivity advantages of small- 
scale and traditional farming systems, many scientists and development 
specialists and organizations argue that the performance of subsistence 
agriculture is unsatisfactory, and that agrochemical and transgenic intensification 
of production is essential for the transition from subsistence to commercial 
production. Although such intensification approaches“ have met with much 
failure, research indicates that traditional crop and animal combinations can 
often be adapted to increase productivity. This is the case when ecological 
principles are used in the redesign of small farms, enhancing the habitat so 
that it promotes healthy plant growth, stresses pests, and encourages beneficial 
organisms while using labor and local resources more efficiently. 

Several reviews have amply documented that small farmers can produce 
much of the needed food for rural and neighboring urban ‘communities in the 
midst of climate change and burgeoning energy costs.2? The evidence is 
conclusive: new agroecological approaches and technologies spearheaded by 
farmers, NGOs, and some local governments around the world are already 
making a sufficient contribution to food security at the household, national, 
and regional levels. A variety of agroecological and participatory approaches in 
many countries show very positive outcomes even under adverse environmental 
conditions. Potentials include: raising cereal yields from 50 to 200 percent, 
increasing stability of production through diversification, improving diets and 
income, and contributing to national food security (and even to exports) and 
conservation of the natural resource base and biodiversity. This evidence has 
been reinforced by a recent report of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development stating that organic agriculture could boost African food 
security. Based on an analysis of 114 cases in Africa, the report revealed that 
a conversion of farms to organic or near-organic production methods increased 
agricultural productivity by 116 percent. 

Moreover, a shift towards organic production systems has enduring impact, 
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as it builds up levels of natural, human, social, financial, and physical capital 
in farming communities. The International Assessment of Agricultural 
Knowledge, Science.and Technology (AKST) commissioned by World Bank 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the United Nations 
recommended that an increase and strengthening of AKST towards 
agroecological sciences will contribute to addressing environmental issues while 
maintaining and increasing productivity. The assessment also stresses that 
traditional and local knowledge systems enhance agricultural soil quality and 
biodiversity as well as nutrient, pest, and water management, and the capacity 
to respond to environmental stresses such as climate. 

Whether the potential and spread of -agroecological innovations is realized 
depends on several factors and major changes in policies, institutions, and 
research and development approaches. Proposed agroecological strategies need 
to target the poor deliberately, and not only aim at increasing production and 
conserving natural resources. But they must also create employment and 
provide access to local inputs and local markets. Any serious attempt at 
developing sustainable agricultural technologies must bring to bear local 
knowledge and skills on the research process.”' Particular emphasis must be 
given to involving farmers directly in the formulation of the research agenda 
and on their active participation in the process of technological innovation ‘and 
dissemination through Campesino a Campesino models that focus on sharing 
experiences, strengthening local research, and problem-solving capacities. The 
agroecological process requires participation and enhancement of the farmer’s 
ecological literacy about their farms and resources, laying the foundation for 
empowerment and continuous innovation by rural communities.” 

Equitable market opportunities must also be developed, emphasizing local 
commercialization and distribution schemes, fair prices, and other mechanisms 
that link farmers more directly and with greater solidarity to the rest of the 
population. The ultimate challenge is to increase investment and research in 
agroecology and scale up projects that have already proven successful to 
thousands farmers. This will generate a meaningful impact on the income, 
food security, and environmental well-being of all the population, especially 
small farmers who have been adversely impacted by conventional modern 
agricultural policy, technology, and the penetration of multinational agribusiness 
deep into the third world.” 


Rural Social Movements, Agroecology, and Food Sovereignty 


The development of sustainable agriculture will require significant structural 
changes, in addition to technological innovation, farmer-to-farmer networks, and 
farmer-to-consumer solidarity. The required change is impossible without social 
movements that create political will among decision-makers to dismantle and 
transform the institutions and regulations that presently hold back sustainable 
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agricultural development. A more radical transformation of agriculture is 
needed, one guided by the notion that ecological change in agriculture cannot 
be promoted without comparable changes in the social, political, cultural, and 
economic arenas that help determine agriculture. 

The organized peasant and indigenous-based agrarian movements—such as 
the international peasant movement La Via Campesina and Brazil’s Landless 
Peasant Movement (MST)—have long argued that farmers need land to 
produce food for their own communities and for their country. For this reason 
they have advocated for genuine agrarian reforms to access and control land, 
water, and biodiversity that are of central importance for communities in order 
to meet growing food demands. 

Via Campesina believes that in order to protect livelihoods, jobs, people’s 
food security, and health as well as the environment, food production has to 
remain in the hands of small-scale sustainable farmers and cannot be left 
under the control of large agribusiness companies or supermarket chains. Only 
by changing the export-led, free-trade based, industrial agriculture model of 
large farms can the downward spiral of poverty, low wages, rural-urban 
migration, hunger, and environmental degradation be halted. Social rural 
movements embrace the concept of food sovereignty as an alternative to the 
neoliberal approach that puts its faith in an inequitable international trade to 
solve the world’s food problem. Instead, it focuses on local autonomy, local 
markets, local production-consumption cycles, energy and technological 
sovereignty, and farmer-to-farmer networks. 

“Greening” the Green Revolution will not be sufficient to reduce hunger 
and poverty and conserve biodiversity. If the root causes of hunger, poverty, 
and inequity are ‘not confronted head-on, tensions between socially equitable 
development and ecologically sound conservation are bound to accentuate. 
Organic farming systems that do not challenge the monoculture nature of 
plantations and rely on external inputs as well as foreign and expensive 
certification seals, or fair-trade systems destined only for agro-export, offer very 
little to small farmers that become dependent on external inputs and foreign 
and volatile markets. By keeping farmers dependent on an input substitution 
approach to organic agriculture, fine-tuning of input use does little to move 
farmers toward the productive redesign of agricultural ecosystems that would 
move them away from dependence on external inputs. Niche markets for the 
rich in the North exhibit the same problems of any agro-export scheme that 
does not prioritize food sovereignty, perpetuating dependence and hunger. 

Rural social movements understand that dismantling the industrial agrifood 
complex and restoring local food systems must be accompanied by the 
construction of agroecological alternatives that suit the needs of small-scale 
producers and the low-income non-farming population, and that oppose 
corporate control over production and consumption. Given the urgency of the 
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problems affecting agriculture, coalitions that can rapidly foster sustainable 
agriculture among farmers, civil society organizations (including consumers), as 
well as relevant and committed research organizations are~ needed. Moving 
toward a more socially just, economically viable, and environmentally sound 
agriculture will be the result of the coordinated action of emerging social 
movements in the rural sector in alliance with civil society organizations that 
are committed to supporting the goals of these farmers movements. As a result 
of constant political pressure from organized farmers and others, politicians 
will, it is hoped, become more responsive to developing policies that will 
enhance food sovereignty, preserve the natural resource base, and ensure social 
equity and economic agricultural viability. 
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Fixing our Global Food System 


Food Sovereignty and Redistributive Land Reform 
PETER ROSSET l 


The recent world food price crisis highlights what many have thought for a 
long time: the world’s food and agriculture system is broken. Few winners 
remain in the aftermath of the severe crisis, in which prices for basic food 
commodities (corn, wheat, rice, soybeans) increased dramatically in 2007 and 
2008, only to fall rapidly in the second half of 2008. Although down from 
their .high points, commodity prices are still about double those of the early 
2000s. Consumer prices in all countries have remained high, while farmers 
failed to benefit much from the price hikes, due to high prices for agricultural 
inputs such as seeds and fertilizers, and they are now hurt by falling crop 
prices.! The real people in the system, whether family farmers or peasants, or 
the rest of us who just consume food, can’t ever win, it seems. It is always 
the middlemen—an ever smaller array of global corporations—that “make the 
killing” in terms of windfall profits.” 

When we bring this system down to earth, literally to the land that is 
farmed around the world, and the question of who farms it, what we find is a 
clash of two models of agricultural production. The dominant model, which 
generated the recent crisis, consists of industrial monocultures produced by 
agribusiness, whether in Iowa in the United States, Brazil, Mali, Spain, 
India, or Thailand. Unfortunately for local consumers in any of these countries, 
agribusiness does not typically produce food for local populations, rather, 
agribusiness has an export vocation. Either commodities are produced for export 
markets, or biomass is grown to produce ethanol or biodiesel to feed cars 
instead of human beings. Thus Brazilian agribusiness, for example, is far more 
likely to feed cattle and cars in Europe, than it is to feed Brazilians in Brazil. 

Just as troubling is the technology that agribusiness uses: heavy machinery, 
mega-irrigation, insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, GMOs, and chemical 
fertilizers. This monoculture technology actually produces far less per hectare 
than does diversified small farm agriculture, and in the process destroys the 
productive capacity of the land.? Soils are eroded, compacted, sterilized and 
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increasingly infertile, and pests -become resistant to ever-rising doses of 
pesticides. This kind of agriculture is heavily dependent on petroleum. Yet in 
light of the recent food price crisis, we can scarcely afford to maintain 
production technologies that perpetuate the link between oil prices and food 
prices. While the price of a barrel of petroleum has dropped, it will certainly 
not stay down forever. Thus we urgently need the kind of ecologically sound 
farming practices that are far more compatible with small farm agriculture. 

In contrast to agribusiness, family farmers and peasants typically do produce 
food for local and national markets. In country after country, the. proportion of 
food coming from the small farm sector is far greater than—typically more than 
double—the proportion of land that is actually in the hands of small farmers.* 
These farmers are over-represented in food production, and under-represented 
in export and agrofuel production because they have a food-producing vocation. 
Yet the continued growth of the dominant model directly: undermines food 
production, driving small farmers off the land and into migrant streams. As 
Subcomandante Marcos ofthe Zapatistas has put it, the “model of death”— 
agribusiness and industrial monoculture—is destroying the “model of life,” i.e., 
„peasant and family farm production of food. \ 

In order, to reverse these trends and provide a life with dignity for caning 
peoples, protect rural environments, and^ correct the structural causes of the 
food crisis, we need to revitalize family ‘and peasant farming. That means 
restoring the public sector rural budgets that were cut under neoliberal policies, 
restoring minimum price ‘guarantees, credit and other forms of support, and 
undertaking redistributive agrarian reform. The peasant and family farm sectors 
in most countries cannot be rebuilt without land reform, which redistributes 
land from export elites to food-producing peasants and family farmers. This is 
a central pillar of thé alternative proposal for our food and agriculture systems 
that is put forth by the international ‘farmers’ movement. 


Food Sovereignty \ 


Many of the world’s organizations of family farmers, peasants, landless 
rural workers, indigenous people, rural youth, and rural women have joined 
together in a global alliance, La Vía Campesina. According to Via 
Campesina, we are facing an historic clash between two models of economic, 
social, and cultural development for the rural world, and Vía Campesina has 
proposed an alternative policy paradigm called food sovereignty.6 Food 
sovereignty starts with the concept of economic and social human rights, which 
include the right to food, but it goes further, arguing that there is a corollary 
right to land and a “right to produce” for rural peoples. 

Food sovereignty argues that feeding a nation’s people is an issue of 
national security—of sovereignty, if you will. If the population of a country 
must depend for their next meal on the vagaries and price swings of the global 
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economy, on the goodwill of a superpower not to use food as a weapon, or on 
the unpredictability and high cost of long-distance shipping, then that country 
is not secure, neither in the sense of national security nor in the sense of food 
security. Food sovereignty thus goes beyond the concept of food security, which 
says nothing about where food comes from or how it is produced. To achieve 
genuine food sovereignty, people in rural areas must have access to productive 
land and receive prices for their crops that allow them to make a decent living, 
while feeding their nation’s people. 

But it also means that access to land and productive resources is not 
enough. The current emphasis in trade negotiations on market access for 
exports, to the detriment of protection of domestic markets for domestic 
producers, is a critical problem. According to Via Campesina, food sovereignty 
gives priority of market access to local producers. Liberalized agricultural trade, 
which gives access to markets on the basis of market power and low, often 
subsidized, prices, denies local producers access to their own markets, forcing 
farmers to curtail production and undercutting local and regional economic 
development.’ One way to promote local economic development in rural areas 
is to recreate local circuits of production and consumption, where family farmers 
sell their produce in local towns and villages and buy other necessities from 
artisans and merchants in those towns. As has clearly been demonstrated in a 
recent landmark study in Brazil, the presence of agrarian reform settlements, 
often as a result of land occupations by peasant movements, boosts local 
economies, even when a country lacks a comprehensive agrarian reform policy.® 

Only by changing development tracks from the export-led,. free trade-based, 
industrial agriculture model of large farms, land concentration, and 
displacement of peoples can we stop the downward spiral of poverty, low 
wages, rural-urban migration, environmental degradation, and food crisis. 
Redistributive land reform and a reversal of dominant trade policies hold the 
promise of change toward a smaller farm, family-based or cooperative model, 
with the potential to feed people, lead to broad-based economic development, 
and conserve biodiversity and productive resources. In this context, it is useful 
to review current developments in agrarian reform. 


Ongoing Agrarian Reforms 


The ‘Official’ Reforms 

For the past decade or more, the World Bank has been taking the lead in 
promoting, and in some cases financing, comprehensive “reforms” of land 
tenure, including titling, ownership mapping and land registries, land market 
facilitation, market-assisted or negotiated redistributive reforms, and credit, 
technical assistance, and marketing support. While they call this “land reform,” 
and thus have thankfully made it no longer a “taboo” to use that phrase, all 
of these are actually elements in privatizing land and transforming it from a 
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collective right of rural people into a commodity that is bought and sold, where 
money is the key to access to land. In this policy environment, national and 
regional institutions, including governments, aid agencies, and other 
development banks, are following the lead of the World Bank and aggressively 
implementing some, or, in certain cases, all of these reforms.’ 

The Bank’s land policies largely fail to address the underlying causes of 
poverty and exclusion because of their market-based methods, which in many 
cases have made things worse. Land titling programs can lead to new land 
loss, as in Thailand, where people who had enjoyed continuous access to land 
for generations suddenly lost it when given saleable titles in the midst of a 
national economic crisis. In Mexico, the demarcation of, private parcels on what 
was once collective land has produced violent conflicts between neighbors, 
where peaceful coexistence was once the norm. Furthermore, the supposed 
beneficiaries of Bank-funded land credits are strapped with heavy debts for 
expensive land of dubious quality as in Guatemala and Brazil. Worst of all, 
market-based “solutions” tend to depoliticize the problem of landlessness, 
which by its nature can only be resolved by structural changes that can only 
be addressed in the sphere of politics, rather than the market. Finally, these 
“reforms” leave intact the neoliberal policy environment and its underlying 
model, both inimical to family agriculture. We can hope for little positive 
change, then, from these efforts.'® 


State-Led Land Reforms 

“In every Latin American case where significant land redistribution 
benefiting the rural poor took place, the state played a decisive role,” wrote 
the late land reform theorist Solon Barraclough.'' Unfortunately, he also wrote, 
the state also played a critical role in every case where reform was denied or 
deformed. 

On the positive side, progressive governments in Venezuela, Bolivia, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, and Nepal have all made commitments to take further 
steps in already well-advanced reforms (i.e., Cuba), or to develop new ones. 

Whereas Cuba’s original revolutionary land reform took place in the 1960s, 
a later “reform within the reform” allowed Cuba to escape from a food crisis in 
the 1990s, in what may be the closest example of a true transition from agro- 
export toward a more food sovereignty-centered model of the kind called for by 
Via Campesina. When Cuba faced the shock of the collapse of the socialist 
bloc, food production initially collapsed due to the loss of imported fertilizer, 
pesticides, tractors, parts, petroleum, etc. The situation was so bad that Cuba 
posted the worst record in all of Latin America and the Caribbean in terms of 
the annual rate of growth of per capita food production (—5.1 percent for the 
period from 1986 through 1995, against a regional average of —0.2 percent). 
But as Cuba re-oriented its agricultural sector, becoming a world-class case of 
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ecological agriculture along the way, it rebounded to show the best 
performance in all of Latin America and the Caribbean, a remarkable rate of 
4.2 percent annual growth in per capita food production from 1996 through 
2005 (the most recent year for which statistics are available), a period in 
which the regional average growth rate was zero percent.'? 

The important factor in boosting food production was, first of all, access to 
land by the rural majority. This second land reform—to break up state farms 
into smaller, cooperative and individual production units—was possible because 
the earlier expropriation of landlords had already taken place. Second of all, 
the de facto protection from dumping, provided by the U.S. trade embargo, 
provided a positive condition (albeit for a very negative reason), in that higher 
prices for farmers provided the economic viability and incentives needed for 
agriculture itself to survive the crisis. 

Other key factors included state support for the transition (shifts in credit, 
research, extension education, etc., to support the new model), a highly 
organized rural sector that made the rapid dissemination of change possible, 
and the existence of autochthonous, agroecological technology.'? By combining 
accumulated peasant knowledge with research from scientific institutions, Cuba 
was able to break dependence on no longer available imported inputs.'4 Sadly, 
food production lagged again in the later 2000s, as so-called “humanitarian” 

‘food purchases by Cuba from the United States depressed national production. 
With the recent hikes in global prices, however, the government of Raul 
Castro has made a renewed commitment to food sovereignty and agrarian 
reform. 

The case of Venezuela, however, is still very much up in the air. While the 
government of President Chávez has made clear its commitment’ to agrarian 
reform, a number of factors have so far conspired to restrain progress.'? These 
include the resistance of landlords. and bureaucrats and the relative lack of 
organization of the peasantry into an actor, or at least an active subject, to 
push land reform. In Bolivia landlords are actively and violently resisting Evo 
Morales’s “agrarian revolution,” with overt and covert support from the United 
States. . 


Land Reform from Below . 

The majority of the countries in the world do not enjoy eovernments 
committed to state-led redistribution of land based on expropriation, with or 
without compensation to former landowners. This is the fundamental cause 
behind the phenomenal rise in land occupations and reclamations—land reform 
from below—being carried by a new generation of sophisticated social 
movements around the world. 

In Indonesia, some | million hectares of land have been occupied by 
landless peasants since the end of the Suharto dictatorship. Of this land, 
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approximately 50 percent was land formerly held in tree crop plantations (such 
as rubber or oil palm), 30 percent was in corporate timber plantations, and the 
remainder was a mixture of state-owned land and tourism development areas. 
About three-quarters of the occupations have been reclamations of land 
previously occupied decades ago by the same villages before they were 
displaced, often violently, to make way for plantations; the other one-quarter 
have been new occupations. This is a positive development that stands in 
marked contrast to recent government-assisted, massive corporate land grabs to 
plant oil palm for agrofuel exports, which are generating new land conflicts.'® 

In Zimbabwe, as many as 11 million hectares have been transferred in 
recent years, in large part due to government-supported occupations of large, 
white-owned estates by black war veterans. While there remains controversy 
over how much land went to political cronies, there is little doubt that a major, 
world-class transfer of assets to poor people occurred, even if the government 
participated for the wrong political reasons.” In Brazil, according to the 
Landless Workers’ Movement (MST), by 2002 some 8 million hectares of 
land have been occupied and settled by some | million people, most newly 
engaged in farming. Other countries with escalating land occupations include 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Nicaragua, Argentina, Honduras, Guatemala, Mexico, 
India, Thailand, South Africa, and others.'® 

This tactic of land occupation is one of the central tactics in the 
contemporary struggle for land reform. The MST has set the standard for 
other landless people’s movements around the world. They are noted for both 
their success in occupying land—as measured by the amount of land occupied, 
the number of people settled, and a rate of abandonment of the settlements 
‘that remains well below 10 percent of new settlers—as well as for the 
sophisticated nature of their internal organization. The MST uses a two-step 
method to move people from extreme poverty into landownership and farming. 
They begin by reaching out to the most excluded and impoverished segments 
of Brazilian society, such as landless rural day laborers, urban homeless people, 
people with substance abuse problems, unemployed rural slum dwellers, or 
peasant farmers who have lost their land. Organizers give talks in community 
centers, churches, and other public forums, and landless families are given the 
opportunity to sign up for a land occupation. 

Step one sees these families move into rural “camps,” where they live on 
the side of highways in shacks made from black plastic, until a suitable 
estate—typically land left unused by absentee landlords—is found. Families 
spend at least six months, and sometimes as long as five years, living under 
the harsh conditions of the camps, with little privacy, enduring heat in the 
summer and cold in the rainy season. As the MST discovered almost by 
accident, however, the camps are the key step in forging new people out of 
those with tremendous personal issues to overcome. Camp discipline, which is 
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communally imposed by camp members, prohibits drug use, domestic violence, 
excessive drinking, and a host of other social ills. All families must help look 
after each other’s children—who play together—-and everyone must cooperate 
in communal duties. People learn to live cooperatively, and they receive 
intensive training in literacy, public health, farming, administration of co-ops, 
and other key skills that can make their future farm communities successful. 
When people used to occupy land directly, they usually failed to stay more 
than few months. But when they have first been through an MST camp, 
more than 90 percent of them stay on their land long term. 

Step two is the actual land occupation. It usually takes place at dawn, 
when security guards and police are asleep, and it involves anywhere from 
dozens to thousands of families rapidly moving. out of their camp onto the 
estate they will occupy. Crops are planted immediately, communal kitchens, 
schools, and a health clinic are set up, and defense teams trained in 
nonviolence secure the perimeter against the hired gunmen, thugs, and assorted 
police .forces that the landlord usually ‘calls down upon them. The actual 
occupation leads to a negotiation with local authorities, the result of which may 
be the expropriation (with compensation) of the property under Brazil’s 
constitutional provision requiring the social use of land, or the negotiated 
exchange of the occupied parcel for a different one of equal value. In some 
cases security forces have managed to expel the occupiers, who typically return 
and occupy the parcel again and again until an accommodation is reached. 


The Case for Redistributive Land Reform 


. The redistribution of land can fulfill a number of functions in more 
sustainable models of development.'? Among them are poverty reduction, 
economic development, food production, and environmental stewardship. Today 
we have a new opportunity to learn the lessons of past reforms and apply 
them to the practical goals of development. Land reform is back on the 
agenda, thanks to grassroots movements, progressive governments, and the 
food crisis. Here we look at the important roles that redistributive land reform 
can play in the move toward more sustainable development. 


Land Reform and Poverty 

History shows that the redistribution of land to landless and land-poor 
rural families can be a very effective way to improve rural welfare. In the 
outcome of virtually every land reform program carried out in the third world 
since the Second World War we can distinguish between what is called 
“radical” redistribution or “genuine land reform,” and “non-egalitarian” reforms 
or “fake land reform.” When quality land has been truly redistributed to the 
poor, and the power of the rural oligarchy to distort and “capture” policies was 


broken, real, measurable poverty reduction and improvement in human welfare - 


have invariably been the result. Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, Cuba, and 
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China are all good examples. In contrast, countries with reforms that gave only 
poor quality land to beneficiaries, and/or failed to alter the rural power 
structures that work against the poor, have failed to make a major dent in rural 
poverty or food production. 

Successful reforms tngger relatively broad-based economic development. By 
including the poor in economic development, they build domestic markets to 
support national economic activity. The often tragic outcome of failed reforms is 
to condemn the supposed beneficiaries to further marginalization from national 
economic life, as they frequently assume heavy debts to pay for the poor 
quality land they receive in remote locations, without credit or access to 
markets, and in policy environments hostile to small farmers. 

More recently, it turns out that people in land reform settlements in Brazil 
earn more than they did before, and more than landless families still do. They 
eat better and have greater purchasing power and greater access to educational 
opportunities. They are more likely to be able to unite their families in one 
place, rather than lose family members to migration. In fact, genuine land 
reform holds promise as a means to stem the rural-urban migration that is 
causing third world cities to grow beyond the capacity of urban economies to 
provide enough jobs. 

Another way of looking at it is in terms of the cost of creating a new job. 
Estimates of the cost of creating a job in the commercial sector of Brazil range 
from 2 to 20 times more than the cost of establishing an unemployed head of 
household on farmland, through agrarian reform. Land reform beneficiaries in 
Brazil have an annual income equivalent to 3.7 minimum’ wages, while still 
landless laborers average only 0.7 of the minimum. Infant mortality among 
families of beneficiaries has dropped to only half of the national average. 
` This provides a powerful argument that land reform in order to create a 
small farm economy is not only good for local economic development, but is 
also more effective social policy than allowing business-as-usual to keep driving 
the poor out of rural areas and into burgeoning cities. Only land reform holds 
the potential to address chronic underemployment in most third world 
countries. Because small farms use more labor—and often less capital—to 
farm a given unit of area, a small farm model can absorb far more people into 
gainful activity and reverse the stream of out-migration from rural areas. 


Land Reform and Productivity 

In the past there was a longstanding debate concerning the likely impacts 
of the redistribution of farm land to the poor, which almost inevitably has led 
on the average to smaller production units. One concern was that, when freed 
from exploitative share-cropping, rental, or labor relationships, the poor would 
„retain a greater proportion of their own production for their own consumption, 
not necessarily a bad thing, but leading to a net decrease in food availability 
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for other consumers. However, this argument has been put to rest by the 
evidence, demonstrating the productivity gains that can be achieved by shifting 
to smaller-scale, more intensive styles of production. 

In Brazil, family farm agriculture produces 24 percent of the total national 
value of production of beef, 24 percent of milk, 58 percent of .pork, and 40 
percent of poultry and eggs. It also generates 33 percent of cotton, 31 percent 
of rice, 72 percent of onions, 67 percent of green beans, 97 percent of 
tobacco, 84 percent of cassava, 49 percent of maize, 32 percent of soya, 46 
percent of wheat, 58 percent of bananas, 27 percent of oranges, 47 percent of 
grapes, 25 percent of coffee, and 10 percent of sugar. In total, family farm 
agriculture accounts for 40 percent of the total national value of production, 
while occupying just 30.5 percent of the cultivated land area. They generate 
fully 76.9 percent of the national employment in agriculture, all while receiving 
only 25.3 percent of farm credit. i 

v In fact, data shows that small farms almost always produce far more 
agricultural output per unit area than larger farms, do so more efficiently, and 
produce food rather than export crops and fuels. This holds true whether we 
are talking about industrial countries or any country in the third world. This is 
widely recognized by agricultural economists as the “inverse relationship 
between farm size and output.” When | examined the relationship between 
farm size and total output for fifteen countries in the third world, in all cases 
relatively smaller farm sizes were much more productive per unit area—2 to 10 
times more productive—than larger ones. Thus re-distributive land reform is 
not likely to run at cross-purposes with productivity concerns. 

But surely more tons of grain is not the only goal of farm production; farm 
resources must also generate wealth for the overall improvement of rural life—— 
including better housing, education, health services, transportation, local 
economic diversification, and more recreational and cultural opportunities. 

In the United States, the question was asked more than a half-century 
ago: what does the growth of large-scale, industrial agriculture mean for rural 
towns and communities? Waltc. Goldschmidt’s classic 1940s study of 
California’s San Joaquin Valley compared areas dominated by large corporate 
farms with those still characterized by smaller, family farms.?! 

In farming communities dominated by large corporate farms, nearby towns 
died off. Mechanization meant that fewer local people were employed, and 
absentee ownership meant that farm families themselves were no longer to be 
found. In these corporate-farm towns, the income earned in agriculture was 
drained off into larger cities to support distant enterprises, while in towns 
surrounded by family farms, the income circulated among local business 
establishments, generating jobs and community prosperity. Where family farms 
predominated, there were more local businesses, paved streets and sidewalks, ` 
schools, parks, churches, clubs, newspapers, better services, higher 
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employment, and more civic participation. Studies conducted since 
Goldschmidt’s original work confirm that his findings remain true today. 
The Amish and Mennonite farm communities found in the eastern United 


States provide a strong contrast to the virtual devastation described by 
Goldschmidt in corporate farm communities. Lancaster County in 


Pennsylvania, which is dominated by small farmers who eschew much modern 
technology and often even bank credit, is the most productive farm county east 
of the Mississippi River. It has annual gross sales of agricultural products of 
$700 million, and receives an additional $250 million from tourists who 
appreciate the beauty of traditional small farm landscapes. 

If we turn toward the third world, we find a similar situation. On the one 
hand we see the devastation caused by land concentration and the 
industrialization of agriculture, while on the other there are the local benefits 
to be derived from a small farm economy that can be created by agrarian 
reform, or even by “land reform from below” in the form of land occupations. 

In Brazil, local towns benefit from the commerce that is generated when 
estates belonging to absentee landlords are turned into productive family and 
cooperative farming enterprises through land reform driven from below. A 
study of one such municipality, Julho de Castilhos, found that while the MST 
settlement possessed only 0.7 percent of the land, its members paid 5 percent 
of the taxes, making this settlement into the municipality’s second largest rural 
taxpayer.?? 

It is clear that local and regional economic development can benefit from a 
small farm economy, as can the life and prosperity of rural towns. But what of 
national economic development? History has shown us that a relatively 
equitable, small farmer-based rural economy provides the basis for strong 
national economic development. This “farmer road to development” is part of 
the reason why, for example, the Northern United States early in its history 
developed more rapidly and evenly than did Latin America, with its 
inequitable land distribution characterized by huge haciendas and plantations 
interspersed with poverty-stricken subsistence farmers. In the early decades of 
the Northern United States (in contrast to the plantation system in the 
South), independent “yeoman” farmers formed a vibrant domestic market for 
manufactured products from urban areas, including farm implements, clothing, 
and other necessities. This domestic demand fueled economic growth in the 
urban areas, and the combination gave rise to broad-based growth. 

The postwar experiences of Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan in the 
capitalist world, and China, Cuba, and more recently, Vietnam, in what 
remains of the “actually-existing socialist” world, also demonstrate how 
equitable land distribution fuels economic development. At the end of the 
Second World War, circumstances including devastation and foreign occupation 
conspired to create the conditions for “radical” land reforms in the former 
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countries—while revolutions did the same in the latter—breaking the economic 
stranglehold ‘of the landholding class over ‘rural economic life. Combined with 
trade protection to keep farm prices high, and targeted ‘investment in rural 
_ areas, farm families rapidly achieved a high level of purchasing power, which 
guaranteed domestic markets for fledging industries. 

The postwar economic “miracles” of Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan were 
each fueled at the start by internal markets centered in rural areas, long before 
‘the advent of the much heralded “export orientation” policiés, ‘which later 
pushed those industries to compete in the global economy. This was a real 
triumph for “bubble-up” economics, in which redistribution of productive assets 
to the poorest strata of society created the economic basis for rapid, relatively 
inclusive development. While this analysis in no way is meant to suggest that 
all policies pursued by- these countries were positive or should be blindly 
‘replicated, their experience does: stand in stark contrast to the failure of “trickle 
down” economics tò achieve much of anything in the same time period in 
areas. more completely under U.S. dominance, including much of Latin 
‘America. More generally, there is now a growing consensus among mainstream 
development economists, long called for by many ‘iin civil society, that inequality 
in asset distribution impedes economic growth. 

A key distinction is between “transformative” agrarian reforms and others.” 
In most redistributive reforms; those who actually -receive land are at least 
nominally better off than those who remain landless—unless and until policies 
inimical to small farm agriculture lead them to lose their land once again. 
However, certain ‘agrarian reforms have been the key step in allowing entire 
nations to change development tracks. In these cases countries have “jumped” 
from the ‘excluding, downward spiral ‘into poverty’ and environmental 
degradation, to the upward spiral of broad-based improvements in living 
standards producing strong internal markets, which in turn lead to more 
dynamic and‘ inclusive economic development—the pattern followed in Japan, 
‘South Korea, China, Taiwan, and elsewhere. Comparative analysis reveals 
what these transformative reforms—those that led to real social transitions, had 
in common. In brief, the majority of the landless and land poor benefited, the 
‘majority of the arable -land was affected, the stranglehold of entrenched power 
structures over rural life and economy was broken, and favorable, enabling 
economic policies were put in place. A key feature of the ‘more successful 
reforms is that farm familiés;:were seen as key actors to be mobilized in 
national economic development; Whereas in failed reforms they have typically 
been seen as indigents in need of ruli assistance. 






Land Reform and the Environment” a te 


The benefits of small farm economies extend beyond the economic sphere. 
Whereas large, industrial-style farms impose a scorched-earth mentality on 
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resource management—no trees, no wildlife, endless monocultures—small 
farmers can be very effective stewards of natural resources and the soil. To 
begin with, small farmers utilize a broad array of resources and have a vested 
interest in their sustainability. At the same time, their farming systems are 
diverse, incorporating and preserving significant functional biodiversity within 
the farm. By preserving biodiversity, open space and trees, and by reducing 
land degradation, small farms provide valuable ecosystem services to the larger 
society. 

In the United States, small farmers devote 17 percent of their area to ` 
woodlands, compared to only 5 percent on large farms. Small farms maintain 
nearly twice as much of their land in “soil improving uses,” including cover 
crops and green manures. In the third world, peasant farmers show a 
tremendous ability to prevent and even reverse land degradation, including soil 
erosion. They can and/or do provide important services to society at-large. 
These include sustainable management of critical watersheds—thus preserving 
hydrological resources—and the in situ conservation, dynamic development and 
management of the crop and livestock genetic resources upon the which the 
future food security of humanity depends. 

Compared to the ecological wasteland of a modern export plantation, the 
‘ small farm landscape contains a myriad of biodiversity. The forested areas’ from 
which wild foods, and leaf litter are extracted, the wood lot, the farm itself 
with intercropping, agroforestry, and large and small livestock, the fish pond, 
and the backyard garden, all allow for the preservation of ‘hundreds if not 
thousands of wild and cultivated species. Simultaneously, the commitment of 
family members to maintaining soil fertility on the family farm means an active 
interest in long-term sustainability not found on large farms owned by absentee 
investors. If we are truly concerned about rural ecosystems, then the 
preservation and promotion of small, family farm agriculture is a crucial step 
that we must take. 


Conclusion: Land Reform is Back on the Agenda 


Thanks in large part to the ongoing struggles of landless peasants around 
the world, redistributive land reform is very much back on the agenda. 
Whether we are talking about economic development, correcting structural 
causes of the food crisis, or conserving productive resources and rural 
environments, redistributive land reform js an essential part of the 
comprehensive alternative paradigm that is encompassed by the language of 
food sovereignty. 
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The Venezuelan Effort to Build a 


New Food and Agriculture System 
CHRISTINA SCHIAVONI AND WILLIAM CAMACARO 


In April 2008, as people around the world took to the streets to protest 
the global food crisis and the lack of political will to address it, a crowd of a 
different nature gathered in Venezuela. Afro-Venezuelan cacao farmers and 
artisanal fishermen of the coastal community of Chuao came together to 
witness their president pledge that the food crisis would not hinder Venezuela’s 
advancements in food and agriculture. “There is a food crisis in the world, but 
Venezuela is not going to fall into that crisis,” said Venezuelan President 
Hugo Chavez Frias. “You can be sure of that. Actually, we are going to help 
other nations who are facing this crisis.”! He then went on to describe 
Venezuela’s most recent developments in food and agriculture, aswell as the 
work that still Jay ahead. This was one of several weekly addresses that 
Chavez had dedicated to food -and agriculture as the world. food crisis 
` unfolded. 

It was evident to the people of Chuao that their president’s words were 
matched by action. Despite its reputation as the home of some of the world’s 
finest cacao, Chuao had been largely overlooked by past governments. Today, 
the cacao producers of Chuao benefit from previously unimaginable government 
support, in the form of new storage facilities, office space, and classrooms, 
access to low-interest credit, technical assistance in organic production, and 
even loans to support what is now a thriving agritourism industry. Traditional 
chocolate makers are running new microenterprises through the support of 
educational workshops and loans. Additionally, plans are underway for a new 
processing plant that will enable the community to derive greater value from its 
cacao. Chuao Cacao Cooperative president Alcides Herrera explains that these 
efforts are not just about cacao production, but also about reclaiming 
Venezuela’s agricultural heritage and supporting the communities who have 
preserved this heritage over the years.” 


Christina Schiavoni is co-director of the Global Movements Program at World Hunger Year, 
a New York City-based NGO, where she specializes in food and agriculture issues. William 
Camacaro, originally from Venezuela, is co-founder of the Alberto Lovera Bolivarian Circle of 
New York and is an artist, radio host, and activist in New York City. Additional work of the authors, 
including materials to supplement this essay, is available at http:// 
www. revolucionalimentaria.wordpress.com. 
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Artisanal fishing is the other main industry of Chuao, and fishermen now 
have new equipment, such as nets, boats, and a cooling. facility. No longer 
competing with large-scale, environmentally destructive bottom-trawling ships, 
they are now catching new varieties of fish and fish of larger sizes compared to 
previous years. This indicates that the local fish stocks are being replenished, 
and the fishermen consider their role to be stewards in this process. While 


they once depended upon intermediaries to sell their fish for export, they now. 


sell the majority of their fish to the government for distribution through its 
subsidized network of supermarkets. This direct relationship with’ the 
government not only ensures fair prices for the fishermen, but also “enables 
the people of Venezuela to eat good fish for good prices,” Chuao fisherman 
Hernando Liendo proudly explains.’ 

Although not yet representative of the entire nation, the case of Chuao is 


not an isolated example. It reflects a transformation of Venezuela’s food and — 


agriculture system, as part of the country’s broader national process of social 
change, the Bolivarian Revolution. While many other countries are just 
‘beginning to turn their attention to issues of national food security, as 
necessitated by the most recent global food crisis, the people of Venezuela and 
their government have been actively tackling these issues for the past decade. 
They have been working to ensure not only the human right to food, but also 
the ability of the country to feed itself. The efficacy of these efforts is now 
being put to the test, as the Venezuelan government strives to buffer its 
population from a series of global crises, while partnering with neighboring 
countries to coordinate a regional response. The discussion in this chapter 
examines the Venezuelan effort to build a new food and agriculture system. 


Reclaiming Agrarian Roots 


Ironically, the very oil wealth that today is being used to rebuild 
Venezuela’s food and. agriculture system is largely to blame for its prior 
‘dismantling. Venezuela is a country with agrarian roots, as indicated by its 
music, art, and culinary traditions. However, the discovery of vast petroleum 
reserves and the subsequent development of a major oil exporting industry led 
to the neglect of the country’s agriculture sector over the course of the 
twentieth century, as an influx of foreign currency made it relatively cheap to 
import food and other goods.‘ 

‘An abandoned agricultural sector meant abandoned rural communities, 
leading to a mass exodus of people from the countryside into urban areas, 


particularly in and around the capital of Caracas. By 1960, the percentage of | 
the population living in rural areas had dropped by nearly half to just 35 


percent, and then to a mere 12 percent by the 1990s, making Venezuela 
home to one of the most urbanized populations in Latin America. 
Additionally, with domestic food production greatly reduced, Venezuela became 
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the only Latin American country to be a net importer of agricultural products.® 

By the time Chávez was elected at the end of 1998, Venezuela’s 
remaining rural communities were in crisis, and the majority of those who had 
migrated into cities and urban margins faced substandard housing and 
sanitation, lack of adequate social services, and lack of decent job 
opportunities.’ Over half of the population lived in poverty, and 42.5 percent 
lived iñ extreme poverty.2 Venezuela depended on food imports for more than 
70 percent of its food supply, putting many staples out of reach for the poor. 
Such dependency on food imports also put the population as a whole in a 
highly vulnerable situation. 

Given these challenges, a key strategic priority of the Bolivarian Revolution 
has been to restructure Venezuela’s food and agriculture system, under the 
framework of “food sovereignty.” Food sovereignty is a concept originating from 
the Via Campesina international peasants’ network, defined, in short, as the 
right of people to determine their own food and agricultural policies.? It involves 
restoring control over food distribution and food production from corporate 
agribusinesses and international financial institutions back to individual’ nations/ 
tribes/peoples—and ultimately, to all those who produce the food as well as 
the general non-farming population. Venezuela is among the first countries in 
the world to have officially adopted the framework of food sovereignty, and has 
since been joined by several others, including Mali, Bolivia, Ecuador, and 


Nepal. 


Laying the Foundation for Food Sovereignty 


It is important to place Venezuela’s food sovereignty efforts within the 
context of the Bolivarian Revolution, as the two are inextricably linked. The 
following are four core principles of the Bolivarian Revolution that figure heavily 
into efforts for food sovereignty: 

Bolivarianism: The Bolivarian Revolution is named for Simon Bolivar, 
who led struggles for independence from colonial and imperialist forces 
throughout much of Latin America in the early 1800s. To this day, Bolfvar 
represents a vision for a liberated and united Latin America. In Venezuela’s 
struggle for food sovereignty, Bolivarianism points to a food system free of 
corporate control, neoliberal economic policies, and unfair trade rules. 
Internationally, Venezuela is forging alternative systems of trade and 
cooperation that promote the integration of Latin America and support each 
country’s right to food sovereignty. 

Socialism of the Twenty-First Century: This involves building new 
social and economic systems based on equality, social inclusion, shared wealth 
and resources, and true participation of all members of society. In terms of 
food and agriculture, this means returning the means of production to the 
people through agrarian reform and cooperatively run farms and food-processing 
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factories, as well as the treatment of food as a basic human right rather than a 
commodity for profit. 

Endogenous Development: Meaning “development from within,” this 
implies first looking inside, not outside, to meet the country’s development 
needs, building upon Venezuela’s own unique assets. This means valuing the 
agricultural knowledge and experience of women, indigenous, Afro- 
descendents, and other typically marginalized campesino (peasant farming) 
populations as fundamental to Venezuela’s food sovereignty. This also means 
preserving Venezuela’s native seeds, traditional farming methods, and culinary 
practices, 

Participatory Democracy: This form of governance empowers citizens to 
play a direct role in politics, having a say in decisions that impact their lives. 
In Venezuela, it is facilitated by community councils, of which there are over 
35,000 (and growing) throughout the country.” Community councils and other 
forms of citizen organizing are enabling communities to monitor their food 
needs, shape food policies, and take control over their local food systems, 
much as local “food policy councils” in the United States strive to do. 

Venezuela’s new constitution, adopted by popular referendum in 1999, 
laid the foundation for food sovereignty through several key articles. For 
example, article 305 states: 


The State shall promote sustainable agriculture as the strategic basis for overall 
rural development, and consequently shall guarantee the population a secure food 
supply, defined as the sufficient and stable availability of food within the national 
sphere and timely and uninterrupted access to the same for consumérs....Food 
production is in the national interest and is fundamental to the economic and 
social development of the Nation." 


Article 306 addresses rural development and support for agricultural activity, 
while article 307 addresses land issues, establishing the basis for passage of 
the Law of the Land in 2001, a critical instrument for Venezuela’s agrarian 
reform. 


Land for Food, Food for People 


“Agricultural land, first and foremost, is for producing food, food for 
people,” says National Assembly member and lifelong campesino Braulio 
Alvarez.'2 Behind these simple words are years of intense struggle over the 
right to land for farming. Disparities in land access and ownership in Venezuela 
have historically been so extreme that, according to a 1997 agricultural census, 
. 5 percent of landowners controlled 75 percent of the land, and 75 percent of 
landowners controlled only 6 percent of the land. Much of the land 
concentrated in the hands of the large landholders sits idle or underused. Such 
landholdings are known as latifundios. The Venezuelan constitution deems 
latifundios to be contrary to the interests of society and charges the state with 
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guaranteeing the food-producing potential of both privately and collectively held 
land. Accordingly, the Law of the Land requires that agricultural land be used 
for food production and gives communities a legal framework for organizing 
themselves to settle and farm idle lands. According to government figures 
released in January 2009, nearly 2.7 million hectares (6.6 million acres) of 
latifundio land have been returned to productivity since the passage of the 
Law of the Land.'* Most of the recovered land is now directly under the 
stewardship of farmers, many of whom have organized themselves into 
cooperatives. A portion of the land is also dedicated to strategic projects in 
support of food sovereignty. 

Recently, Chavez has called upon local and state authorities to do more to 
facilitate the agrarian reform process, as it has faced many obstacles. It is 
important to note that the law allows for the expropriation of private land only 
under a specific set of circumstances and through an extensive legal process 
that includes compensation to the landowner at current market value. 
Nevertheless, the law has raised the ire of many of the larger landholders— 
some have even resorted to paying death squads to assassinate campesinos 
settled on recovered land. To date, over two hundred campesinos have been 
killed in acts of retaliation against the land reform process." Despite such 
adversities, approximately a third of the latifundio land existing in 1998 has 
been recovered, benefitting 180,000 families.’ Large parcels of latifundio once 
held by a single owner have been transformed into entire rural communities. 
For these communities, and for the landless peasants still striving for the right 
to land, the struggle goes on. 


Tools for Success 


There is a wide range of support to nurture the success of small and mid- 
scale farms, from credit and technical assistance to social services and market 
access. In the past, farmers were regularly denied access to credit or charged 
exploitative interest rates. Now, there are laws requiring both public and 
private banks to provide credit to farmers at reasonable interest rates, as well 
as a special fund and an agricultural bank specifically aimed at supplying low- 
interest and no-interest credit to farmers. According to Eduardo Escobar, 
former president of the Agricultural Bank of Venezuela, “Formerly, agricultural 
planning was top-down and imposed upon communities. Now it is a much 
more participatory process. Community councils determine credit needs based 
on social needs. All the offices here are spaces for community processes, 
discussions, and consensus-building.”"” 

Thanks to these efforts, agricultural credit has increased significantly, from 
approximately $164 million in 1999 to approximately $7.6 billion in 2008.'8 
Additionally, several new laws were passed in 2008 to further support and 
protect farmers, particularly those most vulnerable. These measures include 
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debt eradication (through a Plan Zero Debt) and relief for farmers facing crop 
failures and other adverse circumstances, similar to an insurance program. In 
recognition of the critical service that farmers provide to society, these supports 
aim to serve as a safety net that enables them to stay on their land and keep 
farming. 

Farmers also receive support in the form of necessary inputs and 
equipment, such as tractors and seeds, as well as training and technical 
assistance. Through the Campo Adentro (Into the Countryside) program, for 
instance, 2,000 Cuban agronomists specializing in organic agriculture are 
partnered with Venezuelan cooperatives to provide consultation and training, as 
Venezuela nurtures its own fleet of agricultural specialists. Local farmer-to- 
farmer programs also facilitate exchange of knowledge and skills. Additionally, 
rural populations benefit from a wide range of government-sponsored programs, 
or “missions,” that work in partnership with local communities. The missions 
cover services such as housing, sanitation, food access, education, medical care, 
childcare, and phone and internet access. These critical services aim to reach 
even the remotest communities, te the communities of Venezuela’s fifty- 
four indigenous groups. 

Also essential to farmers are access to stable markets and assurance of — 
adequate income. Mechanisms addressing this include price stabilization and 
subsidies for staple crops, and direct sales to a government-run agricultural 
corporation as well as to consumers in community markets. These mechanisms 
are decreasing dependence on intermediaries, which have historically exploited 
farmers and consumers alike. Similar support mechanisms are already in place 
for Venezuela’s small-scale fishing industry that has faced similar challenges to 
those of the farmers. 


Yielding Results 


In its commitment to food sovereignty, the Venezuelan. ‘government has 
taken unprecedented steps to bolster its agricultural sector, as evidenced by an 
increase of 5,783 percent in agricultural financing from 1998 to 2007. This 
investment in agriculture is driving Venezuela’s ability to feed itself through its 
own food production. With continued progress over recent years, Venezuela’s 
food production capacity is currently at 21 million tons, which represents a 24 
percent overall increase from 1998.2! When these figures are analyzed in terms 
of specific food products, it is clear that the foods of greatest importance to the 
Venezuelan diet have achieved significantly higher increases in production. 

By 2008, Venezuela reached levels of self sufficiency in its two most 
important grains, corn and rice, with production increases of 132 percent and 
71 percent respectively since 1998.22 The country also achieved self-sufficiency 
in pork, representing an increase in production of nearly 77 percent since 
1998. Furthermore, Venezuela is on its way to reaching self-sufficiency in a 
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number of other important staple foods, including beef, chicken, and eggs, for 
which domestic production currently meets 70 percent, 85 percent, and 80 
percent of national demand, respectively. Milk production has increased by 
900 percent to 1.96 million tons, fulfilling 55 percent of national demand. 
Spurred by a “scarcity” of milk created by private distributors in early 2008, 
the government recently pledged its commitment to attain self-sufficiency in 
milk production in the near future. Many other crops have seen significant 
increases over the past decade, including black beans (143 percent), root 
vegetables (115 percent), and sunflowers for cooking oil production (125 
percent). This suggests a prioritization of culturally important crops and a 
focus on matching domestic agricultural production with national consumer 
demands. 

In a remarkable reversal of the trends of recent decades, Venezuela is 
actually. becoming poised to export certain crops (in addition to coffee and 
cacao, which are already exported in limited amounts), after surpassing levels 
. sufficient to meet national demand. The country is already in a position to 
export pork—currently at 113 percent of national demand—and is projected to 
have a sufficient surplus of corn for export within a year. Both Chavez and 
Agricultural Minister Elías Jaua have emphasized that the goal is for 
Venezuela to produce enough food to feed its own population while supporting 
other countries that lack sufficient food to meet domestic needs. Venezuela 
hopes to play this role out of recognition that support from its neighbors in the 
form of food imports has been critical during its own transition from food 
dependence to food sovereignty. 


Working with Nature 


Not only are Venezuelans working to increase domestic food production, 
they are concerned with how food is being produced. Miguel Angel Nuñez of 
the Venezuela-based Institute for the Production and Research of Tropical 
Agriculture (IPIAT) describes how Venezuela’s farmers are leading the country 
onto the cutting edge of the movement for agroecology.2* Agroecology 
essentially means farming with nature rather than against it—by building up 
soil as the basis for productivity, using sustainable inputs, and working with 
natural cycles. Nuñez explains that an agroecological approach to food 
production provides a viable alternative to the one-size-fits-all model of 
industrial agriculture, which degrades the soil, creates extra waste while 
requiring extra cost, and fails to reach the same levels of productivity as 
systems adapted to Venezuela’s unique tropical conditions. It also requires 
expensive, often toxic, external inputs, such as synthetic pesticides and 
fertilizers, sold by multinational agribusinesses. Nuñez and the farmers he 
works with view dependence upon such inputs to be in direct conflict with the 
concept of food sovereignty, as well as an affront to human health and the 
environment. 
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For many Venezuelan farmers, the process of- reclaiming agricultural land 
also involves reclaiming agricultural practices that respect both ecology and 
culture. Increasingly, they are returning to traditional crop varieties and growing 
techniques, composting to boost soil fertility, saving and exchanging traditional 
seeds, diversifying crops, using natural forms of pest control, and forming 
networks to exchange agroecological knowledge and techniques. The 
government has developed a variety of ways to‘ support these farmer-led 
advances. Venezuela is one of the few countries in the world to make credit 
available specifically for farmers engaged in agroecological projects.24 The | 
government has also launched twenty-four laboratories for the development of 
biological pest control and fertilizers, “in an effort to eliminate the toxic 
agrochemicals of Bayer, Cargill, Monsanto, and others,” explains Agricultural 
Minister Jaua.”° 

In 2008, the Law for Integrated Agricultural Health officially established 
agroecology as the scientific basis .for sustainable agriculture in Venezuela and 
mandated the phasing out of toxic agrochemicals. According to Nuñez, while  \ 
there are still divergent and contradictory views within the government as to 
which path Venezuela’s agricultural sector should take, the government has 
consistently showed a willingness to learn from social movements. The new 
law is a direct result of such dialogue, as was the passage of a moratorium on 
genetically modified crops and the founding of an agroecological institute in the 
state of Barinas, run in partnership with Brazil’s Landless Workers Movement 
(MST) and Via Campesina. Now, farmers, agroecologists, and government 
representatives are working together to develop a National Agroecology Plan, 
` with the goal of further advancing agroecology at all levels of Venezuelan 
‘society. 


Communities Feeding Themselves 


In 2002, Venezuelans received a stark reminder of the vulnerability of their 
food system when groups opposing the government attempted to bring the 
national economy to a standstill by halting oil production and shutting down 
other key industries over a two-month period. As part of these efforts, major 
food distributors withheld food supplies and many supermarkets closed. This 
drove home the implications of Venezuela’s heavy reliance on imported food, 
primarily from large corporations, as well as its reliance on private 
intermediaries for distribution. Since then, efforts to bolster food production in 
Venezuela have been met with efforts to increase the ability of communities to 
feed themselves. 

Mercal is Venezuela’s national network of subsidized food markets, selling 
high-quality food at discounts averaging 40 percent off standard prices. These 
markets are open to people of all income levels, with particular emphasis on 
communities with limited food access. With 16,532 Mercal outlets throughout 
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the country distributing more than 1.5 million tons of food to over 13 million 
people, Mercal has become Latin America’s largest food distribution network, 
according to the Venezuelan government. In 2008, the government launched 
PDVAL, a sister effort to Mercal, in an aggressive attempt to protect its 
population against the effects of the world food crisis as well as internal food 
hoarding and price speculation. PDVAL sells staple foods at regulated prices 
set by the government (.e., prices that are neither subsidized as in the case of 
Mercal nor inflated as, in the case of some private distributors). 

There are 6,075 casas de alimentación, or feeding houses, throughout the 
country that provide home-cooked, nutritious meals to those in greatest need 
(e.g., pregnant women, children, senior citizens), currently benefitting around 
900,000 people.” These programs are run through a grassroots-government 
partnership in which the government provides food and kitchen equipment, 
and community members, primarily women, open up their homes and provide 
the people power. Feeding houses share some parallels with U.S. soup 
kitchens, but with the broader mission of serving as hubs of community 
gathering and empowerment. According to the Ministry of Nutrition, 90,000 
feeding house patrons received job training and additional services in the first 
half of 2008.78 Furthermore, feeding houses support local agriculture by 
sourcing preferentially from nearby cooperatives. 

Two additional initiatives to improve food security and nutrition are a 
national school meals program and a law guaranteeing nutritious meals for 
workers.2?7 The School Feeding Program provides. universal free breakfast, 
lunch, and snacks to more than four million children. The Law for Workers’ 
Nutrition, passed in 2004, requires workplaces of twenty or more people to 
provide ‘workers with either a hot meal on-site or swipe cards with “nutrition 
points” that are redeemable at restaurants and food stores. Venezuela’s wide 
range of feeding programs, combined with other forms of social support, have 
enabled the country to meet the first Millennium Development Goal of halving 
hunger and poverty ahead of the 2015 target and have also cut malnutrition- 
related deaths in half from 1998 to 2006.*° 


Social Property 


While Venezuela has made major strides both in food production and food 
access over the past decade, a considerable challenge remains in connecting 
these efforts. Much of Venezuela’s infrastructure for food distribution, 
processing, and storage had been privatized prior to 1998. Some who realized 
that there was more money to be made in exporting and importing food 
intentionally dismantled some of the country’s agriculture and food 
infrastructure. This enabled a certain few to profit both from exporting 
Venezuelan raw agricultural products and importing processed goods for 
consumption. In some instances, the very same products were exported, 
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processed, and then imported back into the country, making large profits for 
the middlemen to the detriment of producers, workers displaced from 
processing facilities, and consumers.! 

The same ‘intermediaries have continued to control much of Venezuela’s 
food-related infrastructure to the present time. This enables them to use food 
as a political tool by creating scarcities through practices such as hoarding, 
price inflation, and/or illegal export of food intended for domestic consumption. 
Such shortages occurred during the industry lockdown of 2002 and continue to 
occur periodically, most often around the time of elections and other politically 
heightened moments. Today, this issue is being tackled through a multipronged 
approach of regulating private food businesses, restoring previously state-owned 
infrastructure back to the public domain, and empowering communities to 
monitor and protect local food supplies. 

A 2006 law renationalized silos that had been originally owned by the 
state and then privatized. This paved the way for a provision of the 2008 
Law of Food Security and Food Sovereignty, establishing strategic reserves of 
staple foods. These reserves will serve the dual purpose of stabilizing prices of 
staple foods (i.e. by absorbing and releasing products as needed) and 
ensuring a secure supply of food in the event of natural disasters or human 
interferences. This law, which mandates storage of three months’ worth of 
food for the population at all times, should significantly hinder the ability of 
intermediaries to interfere with the steady flow of food, while also providing a 
critical safety net for farmers and consumers alike. Progressive farm groups in 
the United States have been working to pass similar legislation.* 

Another important step to reclaim food-related infrastructure as “social 
property” has been the installation ôf a national network of cooperatively run 
processing plants for staple foods such as corn, beans, and milk. Plans are 
underway for ten new corn processing plants and eleven new milk processing 
plants in 2009 alone. There is also a growing network of integrated 
agricultural complexes, such as one in the state of Portuguesa that includes an 
agricultural store with low-cost products, a machinery plant, silos, and a factory 
for making pasta. from corn and rice. 

While the Law of Food Security and Food Saverio reaffirms each 
Venezuelan’s right to food, the Law in Defense of People’s Access to Goods 
and Services, also passed in 2008, gives communities and the government the 
ability to defend this right from abuse. Each community council is charged 
with monitoring food supply and pricing and reporting any irregularities to the 
state. Food companies and retail establishments found to be conducting illegal 
activities (e.g., under-producing, withholding, overpricing, or smuggling food) 
are subject to fines, and food is subject to confiscation. Failure to rectify illegal 
practices is potential grounds for expropriation. 

National Assembly member Ulises Daal explains: “These new laws 
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explicitly protect the private sector, but the private sector must fulfill a social 
function. If a company wants to open a sausage factory, the building, 
equipment, and materials are all the property of the company. But the concep! 
of food production belongs to the people. If the company withholds food, it is 
failing to fulfill its social function.” Daal also emphasizes the responsibility of 
community councils to ensure local access to sufficient amounts of culturally 
appropriate food at all times. Similarly, Chavez has spoken of “new systems of 
(food) distribution managed by community councils.” 


A Vision of Food Sovereignty for Venezuela and Beyond 
Early in 2008, in the thick of the global food crisis, Chavez promised that 


Venezuela’s efforts in food and agriculture would continue unhindered. Over 
the course of that year, Venezuela saw increased levels of food production, the 
inauguration of new processing plants, the launching of the PDVAL food 
distribution network, and the passing of groundbreaking new legislation in 
support of food sovereignty. At the international level, Venezuela formed 
bilateral agreements in mutual support of food sovereignty with numerous 
countries, from Argentina to China. It also led a regional response to the food 
crisis, including an emergency summit, a $100 million food security fund, and 
a shipment of 365 tons of emergency food aid to Haiti. 

In early 2009, as the financial crisis dominated headlines, Chavez made a 
similar promise: “Despite the world financial crisis, Venezuela’s agrarian 
revolution will not be detained.”26 The recent decline in oil prices has led 
some to wonder what will become of the Bolivarian Revolution and its social 
programs and to point to reliance on oil wealth for social spending as a 
strategic flaw. Others, however, see the government using its oil wealth to 
diversify the economy and to build new systems that will ultimately sustain 
themselves. This is what Chavez claims to be doing with respect to the 
country’s food sovereignty efforts. A promising indication is that the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organization recently recognized Venezuela as having taken 
necessary steps to strengthen its ability and that of its neighbors to withstand 
the worsening global food crisis.” As other countries throughout the world, 
including the United States, grapple with food issues amid global crises, 
perhaps they can learn from the experience of Venezuela, where political will 
and community empowerment are forming the basis for food sovereignty. 
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The Ecological Revolution: 


Making Peace with the Planet 
by John Bellamy Foster 


a Since the atomic bomb made its first appearance 
| on the world stage in 1945, it has been clear that 
"| we possess the power to destroy our own planet. 
at nuclear weapons made possible, global 
environmental crisis, marked especially by global 
warming, has now made inevitable—i business as 
mein usual continues. 

The roots of the present ecological crisis, John Bellamy Foster 
argues in The Ecological Revolution, lie in capital’s rapacious 
expansion, which has now achieved unprecedented heights of 
irrationality across the globe. Foster compellingly demonstrates that 
the only possible answer for humanity is an écological revolution: a 
struggle to make peace with the planet. Foster details the beginnings 
of such a revolution in human relations with the environment whic 
can now be found throughout the globe, especially in the periphery 
a the world system, where the most ambitious experiments are taking 
place. 

This bold new work addresses the central issues of the present 
crisis: global warming, peak oil, species extinction, world water short- 
ages, global hunger, alternative energy sources, sustainable develop- 
ment, and environmental justice. Foster draws on a unique range of 
thinkers, including Karl Marx, Thomas Malthus, William Morris, 
Albert Einstein, Hannah Arendt, Rachel Carson, Vandana Shiva, 
and Istvan Mészáros. The result is a startlingly radical synthesis, 
which offers new hope for grappling with the greatest challenge of 
our age: what must be done to save the earth for humanity and all 
living species. 
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From Food Crisis to Food 


Sovereignty 
The Challenge of Social Movements 
ERIC ~HOLT-GIMENEZ 


The current global food crisis—-decades in the making—is a crushing 
indictment against capitalist agriculture and the corporate monopolies that 
dominate the world’s food systems. The role of the industrial agrifood complex 
in creating the crisis (through the monopolization of input industries, industrial 
farming, processing, and retailing) and the self-serving neoliberal solutions 
proposed by the world’s multilateral institutions and leading industrial countries 
are being met with skepticism, disillusion, and indifference by a general public 
more concerned with the global economic downturn than with the food crisis. 
Neoliberal retrenchment has met growing resistance by those most affected by 
the crisis—the world’s smallholder farmers. 

Solutions to the food crisis advanced by the World Bank, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAQ), the Consultative Group for International 
Agricultural Research (CGIAR), and mega-philanthropy, propose accelerating í 
the spread .of biotechnology, reviving the Green Revolution, re-introducing the 
conditional lending of the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund, 
and re-centering the now fragmented power of the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) by concluding the Doha “Development Round” of trade negotiations. 
These institutions have a mandate from capital to mitigate hunger, diffuse 
social unrest, and reduce the overall numbers of peasant producers 
worldwide—without introducing any substantive changes to the structure of the 
world’s food systems. Their neoliberal strategies are in stark contrast to the 
proposals for ecological approaches to agriculture (agroecology) and food : 
sovereignty advanced by farmer federations and civil society organizations 
worldwide that instead seék to transform food systems. Clashes and 
declarations of protest at recent summits in Rome, Hokkaido, and Madrid, the i 
growing public resistance to the industrial agrifood complex, and the rise, A 
spread, and political convergence of movements for agroecology, land reform, 
food justice, and food sovereignty, all indicate that the food crisis has become 
the focal point in a class struggle over the future of our food systems. 





Eric Holt-Giménez is as an agroecologist and political economist. He is currently the executive 
director of Food First/Institute for Fond and Development Policy. He has worked for over thirty years ~ 
with farmers’ movements in Latin America, Asia, Africa, and the United States. 
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The Food Crisis 


Last year record numbers of the world’s poor experienced hunger, this at a 
time of record harvests and record profits for the world’s major agrifood 
corporations. The contradiction ofi increasing hunger in the midst of wealth and 
abundance sparked “food riots,” not seen for many decades. Protests in 
Mexico, Morocco, Mauritania, Senegal, Indonesia, Burkina Faso, Cameroon, 
Yemen, Egypt, Haiti, and twenty other countries were sparked by skyrocketing 
food ‘prices (see Walden Bello and Mara Baviera’s article in this issue). In 
June 2008, the World Bank reported that global food prices had risen 83 
percent over the last three years and the FAO cited a 45 percent increase in 
their world food price index in just nine months.’ While commodity prices lave 
since fallen due to the world economic downturn and speculators lessening 
their bets on commodities, food prices remain high and are not expected to 
return to pre-crisis levels. 

`The widespread food protests were not simply crazed “riots” by hungry 
masses. Rather, they were angry demonstrations against high food prices in 
countries that formerly- ‘had food surpluses, and where government and industry 
were unresponsive to people’s plight. In some cases, starving people were just 
trying to access food from trucks or stores. Alarmed by the’ specter of growing 
social unrest, the World Bank announced that without massive, immediate 
injections of food aid, 100 million people in the South would join the swelling 
ranks of the word’s’ hungry.2 These shrill warnings immediately revived 
Malthusian mantras within the agrifood industry and unleashed a flurry of 
heroic industrial promises for new genetically engineered high-yielding, “climate- 
ready,” and “bio-fortified” seeds. The World Bank called for a “New Deal” 
for Agriculture and trotted out a portfolio of $1.2 billion in emergency loans. 
The FAO appealed (unsuccessfully) to OECD governments to finance a $30 
billion a year revival of developing country agriculture. Uber-philanthropist Bill 
Gates invited multinational corporations to follow him into a new era of 
““creative capitalism,” promising that his new Alliance for a Green Revolution 
in Africa (AGRA) would provide four million poor farmers with new seeds 
and fertilizers. P ' 

But with record grain harvests in 2007, according to the FAO, there was - 
more than enough food in the world to feed everyone in 2008—at least 1.5 
times current demand. In fact, over the last twenty years, food production has 
risen steadily at over 2.0 percent a year, while the rate of population growth 
has dropped to 1.14 percent a year. Globally, population is not outstripping 
food supply. Over 90 percent of the world’s hungry are simply too poor to buy 
enough food. High food prices are.a problem because nearly three billion 
_people—half of the world’s population—are poor and near-poor. Around half 
of the people in the developing world earn less than two dollars a day. Nearly 
20 percent are “extremely poor” earning less than one dollar a day.* Many of 
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those officially classified as poor are subsistence farmers who have limited 
access to land and water and cannot compete in global markets.‘ In addition, 


the diversion of large quantities of grains and oil crops for the growing ` 


industrial feedlots in the emerging economies, as well as the diversion of land 
and water for “green” agrofuels has put significant pressure on markets for 
many basic foods. 

Unsurprisingly, the food crisis has provided the world’s major agrifood 
monopolies with windfall profits. In the last quarter of 2007 as the world food 
crisis was breaking, Archer Daniels Midland’s earnings jumped 42 percent, 
Monsanto’s by 45 percent, and Cargill’s by 86 percent. Cargill’s subsidiary, 
Mosaic Fertilizer, saw profits rise by 1,200 percent.’ 

The steady concentration of profits and market power in the industrial 
North mirrors the loss of food producing capacity and the growth of hunger in 
the global South. Despite the oft-cited productivity gains of the Green 
Revolution, and despite decades of development campaigns—most recently, 
the elusive Millennium Development Goals—per capita hunger is rising and 
the number of desperately hungry people on the planet has grown steadily 
from 700 million in 1986 to 800 million in 1998.° Today, the number stands 
at over l` billion. Fifty years ago, the developing countries had yearly 
agricultural trade surpluses of $1 billion. After decades of capitalist 
development and the global expansion of the industrial agrifood complex, the 
southern food deficit has ballooned to $11 billion a year.” The cereal import 
bill for low-income food-deficit countries is now over $38 billion and the FAO 
predicts it will grow to $50 billion by 2030.8 This shift from food self- 
sufficiency to food dependency has been accomplished by colonizing national 
food systems and destroying peasant agriculture. 


The Persistence of the Peasantry 


The last half-century of capitalist agricultural expansion has pummeled the 
world’s peasantry, dispossessing them of land, water, and genetic resources 
through violent processes of enclosures, displacement, and outright piracy. The 
Green Revolution, the World Bank’s structural adjustment programs, and 
global and regional trade agreements have driven differentiation and de- 
peasantization.” The same period has seen a fourfold increase in grain and 
oilseed production, with a steady decline in prices to farmers. This has been 
accompanied by a relentless industrial trend of vertical and horizontal 
concentration within the world’s food systems. Two companies, Archer Daniels 
Midland and Cargill, capture three-quarters of the world grain trade.!' The 
top three seed companies Monsanto, Dupont, and Syngenta control 39 percent 
of the world’s commercial seed market.'? 

However, high global rates of urbanization have not overcome the stubborn 
“persistence of the peasantry.”'? Whether this is due to the fact that 
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historically new family-labor farms continually replace those lost through 
industrialization,'4 or because for much of the world’s rural poor “there is 
hardly any alternative but farming,” the fact is that despite massive out- 
migration and intense fractioning of peasant landholdings, the absolute 
numbers of peasant and smallholder farmers in the South have remained 
remarkably stable over the last forty years.'? Smallholders continue to provide 
significant amounts of the food in the South, as high as 90 percent of all food 
production in African countries.'® 

This mix of de-peasantization and re-peasantization has led to shifts in 
crops, hybridized forms of production, and a heavy reliance on off-farm income 
and remittances. These processes are characterized by changes in the forms of 
production, livelihood strategies, and political demands. Reformulating the 
“peasant question,” Araghi (see endnote 9) identifies not only historic 
demands for land, but also demands relating to the transnational and 
dispossessed character of today’s smallholders, e.g., housing and homelessness, 
informal work, migration, identity, environment, and increasingly hunger. 

‘The difficulty of confronting the extensive attacks on smallholders and 
politically mobilizing around the complexity of their livelihood demands has 
been a challenge for agrarian movements in the South. This has also been a 
problem for northern organizations seeking to protect family farms and counter 
the expansion of large-scale industrial agriculture with more sustainable forms 
of production. Only a decade ago, rural sociologists lamented the lack of an 
“underlying notion...to serve as a unifying force” for a sustainable agriculture 
movement, and pointed to the need for advocates to form coalitions to advance 
an agro-foods movement capable of contesting deregulation, globalization, and 
agro-ecosystem degradation.'? With the current fodd crisis, the peasant-based 
call for food sovereignty—literally, people’s self-government of the food system— 
can potentially fulfill this political function. 

First defined in 1996 by the international peasant federation La Via 
Campesina (The Peasant Way) as “people’s right to healthy and culturally 
appropriate food produced through ecologically sound and sustatnable methods, 
and their right to define their own food and agriculture systems,” food 
sovereignty proposes that people, rather than corporate monopolies, make the 
decisions regarding our food. Food sovereignty is a much deeper concept than 
„food security because it proposes not just guaranteed access to food, but 
democratic control over the food system—from production and processing, to 
distribution, marketing, and consumption. Whether applied to countries in the 
global South working to re-establish national food production, to farmers 
protecting their seed systems from GMOs, or to rural-urban communities 
setting up their own direct marketing systems, food sovereignty aims to 
democratize and transform our food systems. 

For decades, family farmers, rural women, and communities around the 
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world have resisted the. destruction of their native seeds and worked hard to 
diversify their crops, protect their soil, conserve their water and forests, and 
establish local gardens, markets, businesses, and community-based food 
systems. There are many highly productive, equitable, and sustainable 
alternatives to the present industrial practices and corporate monopolies holding 
the world’s food hostage, and literally millions of people working to advance 
these .alternatives.'® Contrary to conventional ‘thinking,’ these: practices are 
highly productive and could easily feed the projected mid-century‘ global 
population of over nine billion people.'? . 7m 

Smallholders working with movements like Campesino a Campesino 
(Farmer to Farmer) of Latin America, and NGO networks for farmer-led 
sustainable agriculture like Participatory Land Use Management (PELUM) of 
Africa, and the Farmer Field: Schools of Asia have restored exhausted. soils, 
raised yields, and preserved the environment using highly effective 
agroecological management practices on hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land. These practices have given them important measures of autonomy in 
relation to the industrial agrifood system and have increased: their environmental 
and economic resiliency, buffering them from. climate-induced hazards and 
market volatility. 

At the same time, peasant organizations PER to advance agrarian 
reform have been busy confronting the neoliberal offensive.2® Because the 
expansion of industrial agrifood both dispossesses smallholders and recruits 
them into a massive reserve army of labor, these peasant organizations ‘have 
‘broadened their work across sectors and borders. The globalization of these 
movements-—both in content and scale—responds in part to the intensification 
of capital’s enclosures, and’ is partly a strategic decision to engage in global ` 
advocacy. As a result, the new transnational agrarian movements regularly 
integrate social, environmental, economic, and’ cultural concerns with demands 
for land reform. 4 

Two distinguishable currents can. be identified from these: trends. One is 
made up of peasant ‘organizations: and federations focusing primarily on new 
agrarian advocacy—like Via Campesina. The other trend is made up of 
smallholders working -with non-governmental organizations (NGOs) that focus 
primarily on developing sustainable -agriculture—like Campesino a Campesino. 
The political and institutional origins of these currents are different, and this 
has at times led to contradictory, competitive and even adversarial relations, 
particularly between non-governmental organizations implementing programs in 
the interests of farmers, and farmer’s organizations interested in implementing 
their own programs. Nonetheless, at both the farm and the international level, 
there is clear objective synergy between the agrarian demands of today’s 
peasant organizations, and the needs of the growing base of smallholders 
practicing sustainable agriculture as a means of survival. The food crisis may 
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be bringing these movements together. 


Advocacy: Walking on the Peasant Road 


In 1993 farm leaders from around the world gathered in Mons, Belgium 
for a conference on policy research put on by a Dutch NGO allied with the 
International Federation of Agricultural Producers (IFAP), an international 
farm federation dominated by large-scale, northern farmers. What emerged 
instead was an international peasant movement: La Via Campesina. The 
emergence of an international peasant-led farmer federation signified both a 
break with conventional federations run by large producers and with the 
humanitarian NGOs typically concerned with peasant agricultural production. 
The Mons declaration asserted the right of small farmers to make a living in 
the countryside, the right of all people to healthy food, and the right of 
nations to define their own agricultural polices.?! 

Since its inception, Via Campesina’s main objective has been to halt 
neoliberalism and construct alternative food systems based on food sovereignty. 
It was formed with organizations mostly from the Americas and Europe, but 
has since expanded to include more than 150 rural social movements from over 
79 countries, including 12 countries in Africa, and scores of organizations in 
South and East Asia. Unlike its large farmer counterpart IFAP Via 
Campesina is made up almost entirely of marginalized groups: landless 
workers, small farmers, sharecroppers, pastoralists, fisherfolk, and the peri- 
urban poor. f 

Vía Campesina has been remarkably successful in creating the political 
space in which to advance its platform of food sovereignty, getting the WTO 
out of agriculture, women’s rights, sustainable agriculture, a ban on GMO’s, 
and redistributive agrarian reform. The movement was instrumental in 
organizing protests at WTO ministerial meetings from Seattle to Hong Kong. 
Via Campesina played the lead role in the FAO International Conference on 
Agrarian Reform and Rural Development in 2006, and mounted successful 
resistance campaigns to the World Bank’s market-led land reform programs. 

Via Campesina has also been among the most vocal critics of institutional 
responses to the global food crisis. At the High Level Task force meeting on 
the food crisis in Madrid, Spain, Via Campesina released a declaration 
demanding that solutions to the food crisis be completely independent of the 
institutions responsible for creating the crisis in the first place (i.e., the IMF, 
World Bank, WTO, and CGIAR). The declaration reaffirmed the call for 
food sovereignty, demanded an end to land grabs for industrial agrofuel and 
foreign food production, and called on the international community to reject 
the Green Revolution and instead support the findings of the UN’s 
International Assessment of Agricultural Knowledge Science and Technology 
for Development CGAASTD). This seminal assessment, sponsored by five 
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UN agencies and the World Bank, and authored by over four hundred 
scientists and development experts from more than eighty countries, concluded 
that there is an urgent need to increase and strengthen further research and 
adoption of locally appropriate and democratically controlled agroecological 
methods of production, relying on local expertise, local germplasm, and farmer- 
managed, local seed systems. 


Practice: Agroecological Transformation—Farmer to Farmer 


Farmers helping their brothers, so that they can help themselves...to find solutions 
and not be dependent on a technician or on the bank: that is Campesino a 
Campesino. 


—Argelio Gonzalez, Santa Lucia, Nicaragua, 1991 


This is the farmer’s definition of Latin America’s thirty-year farmer-led 
movement for sustainable agriculture. E] Movimiento Campesino a Campesino, 
the Farmer to Farmer Movement, is made up of hundreds of thousands of 
peasant-technicians farming and working in over a dozen countries. 

Campesino a Campesino began with a series of rural projects among the 
indigenous smallholders of the ecologically fragile hillsides of the Guatemalan ` 
Highlands in the early 1970s. Sponsored by progressive NGOs, Mayan 
peasants developed a method for agricultural improvement using relatively 
simple methods of small-scale experimentation combined with farmer-led 
workshops to share their discoveries. Because they were producing at relatively 
low levels, they concentrated on overcoming the most commonly limiting factors 
of production in peasant agriculture, i.e., soil and water. By adding organic 
matter to soils, and by implementing soil and water conservation techniques, 
they frequently obtained yield increases of 100-400 percent. Rapid, 
recognizable results helped build enthusiasm among farmers and led to’ the 
realization that they could improve their own agriculture—without running the 
risks, causing the environmental damage, or developing the financial 
dependency associated with the Green Revolution. Initial methods of 
composting, soil and water conservation, and seed selection soon developed 
into a sophisticated “basket” of sustainable technologies and agroecological 
management approaches that included green manures, crop diversification, 
integrated pest management, biological weed control, reforestation, and 
agrobiodiversity management at farm and watershed scales. 

The effective, low-cost methods for farmer-generated technologies and 
farmer-to-farmer knowledge transfer were quickly picked up by NGOs working 
in agricultural development. The failures of the Green Revolution to improve 
smallholder livelihoods in Central America, and the region’s revolutionary 
uprisings and counterrevolutionary conflicts of the 1970s and ’80s combined to 
create both the need and the means for the growth of what became the 
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Campesino a Campesino movement. As credit, seeds, extension services, and 
markets continually failed the peasantry, smallholders turned to NGOs rather 
than governments to meet their agricultural needs. The structural adjustment 
programs of the 1980s and ’90s exacerbated the conditions of the peasantry. 
In response, the Campesino a Campesino movement grew, spreading through 
NGOs to hundreds of thousands of smallholders across the Americas. 
Though the movement was routinely dismissed by the international agricultural 
research centers for “lacking science” and making unverified claims of 
sustainability, in Central America following Hurricane Mitch (1998), some 
2,000 promotores from Campesino a Campesino carried out scientific research 
to prove that their farms were significantly more resilient and sustainable than 
those of their conventional neighbors.” 

One of Campesino a Campesino most dramatic success stories has been in 
Cuba, where its farmer-driven agroecological practices helped the country 
transform much of its agriculture from high-external input, large-scale systems 
to smaller, low-input organic systems. This conversion was instrumental in 
helping Cuha overcome its food crisis during the Special Period following the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. The Cuban Campesino a Campesino 
Agroecology Movement (MACAC) was implemented through ANAP, the 
national association of small farmers. The MACAC grew in a structural 
environment in which Cuba’s numerous agricultural research stations and 
agricultural universities worked to develop bio-fertilizers, integrated pest 
management, and other techniques for low external-input agriculture. Reforms 
were enacted to scale down collectives and cooperatives, placing greater control 
over farming and marketing directly into the hands of smallholders. Rural and 
urban farmers were provided easy access to land, credit, and markets.”4 In 
eight years, the Campesino a Campesino movement of Cuba grew to over 
100,000 smallholders. It had taken the movement nearly twenty years in 
Mexico and Central America to grow to that size.?° 

The farmer-to-farmer approach has been fairly universalized among NGOs 
working in agroecological development, leading to highly successful farmer- 
generated agroecological practices worldwide (as well as a fair amount of 
methodological co-optation on the part of international agricultural research 
centers). The System of Rice Intensification (SRI) developed in Madagascar 
has raised yields to as high as eight metric tons per hectare and spread to a 
million farmers in over two dozen countries.” A survey of forty-five sustainable 
agriculture ‘projects in seventeen African countries covering some 730,000 
households revealed that agroecological approaches substantially improved food 
production and household food security. In 95 percent of these projects, cereal 
yields improved by 50-100 percent?” A study of organic agriculture on the 
continent showed that small-scale, modern, organic agriculture was widespread 
in sub-Saharan Africa, contributing significantly to improved yields, incomes, 
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and environmental services.22 Over 170 African organizations from nine 
countries in East and Southern Africa belong to the Participatory Land Use 
Management (PELUM) a network that has been sharing agroecological 
knowledge in East and South Africa for thirteen years. For twenty years, the 
Center for Low External Input Sustainable Agriculture (LEISA) has 
documented hundreds of agroecological alternatives that successfully overcome 
many of the limiting factors in African agriculture and elsewhere in the global 
South (http://www. leisa.info/). 


The Divide between Practitioners and Advocates 


I think we should not fall in the trap of seeing the development of agroecology by 
‘just looking at the physical aspects of the farm or just at the economics. We as 
NGOs have a problem with our social position in which we are serving as a 
dike and often an obstacle to processes of agency within the people and greater 
local organization....Agroecology is not just a collection of practices. Agroecology 
is a way of life....We can’t have an agroecological change without a campesino 
movement. We NGOs can accompany them, but we can’t do it. We promote 
projects, and projects have a short life. They are unsustainable. 


—Nelda Sanchez, Mesoamerican Information System for Sustainable 
Agriculture 


Though the farmer-to-farmer-NGO partnership has been highly effective in 
supporting local projects and developing sustainable practices on the ground, 
unlike Vía Campesina, it has done little to address the need for an enabling 
policy context for sustainable agriculture. Given the unfavorable structural 
conditions, agroecological practices have not scaled up nationally to become the 
rule rather the exception.” Despite far-flung farmer-to-farmer networks linked 
by hundreds of NGOs, farmers in these movements have generally not 
lobbied, pressured, taken direct action, or otherwise organized in favor of 
sustainable agriculture in a significant way. The farmers of PELUM in West 
Africa excel in agroecological farming but until recently were largely uninvolved 
in policy work to halt the spread of the new internationally funded Green 
Revolution. The renowned Farmer Field Schools of Asia have revolutionized 
integrated pest management and pioneered participatory plant breeding, but 
have not been a political force in preserving agrobiodiversity or defending 
farmer’s rights. l 

Ironically, the strength of these farmer-to-farmer networks—i.e., their 
capacity to generate farmer’s agroecological knowledge in a horizontal, 
widespread, and decentralized fashion—is also a political weakness. On one 
hand, there are no coordinating bodies within these networks capable of 
mobilizing farmers for social pressure, advocacy, or political action. On the 
other, their effectiveness at developing sustainable agriculture at the local level 
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has kept its promoters focused on improving agroecological practices rather than 
addressing the political and economic conditions for sustainable agriculture. 

While the potential synergies between a global peasant federation 
advocating food sovereignty and far-flung smallholder movements practicing 
agroecology may seem obvious, efforts to bring agrarian advocacy to farmer-to- 
farmer networks have run up against the historical distrust between 
development NGOs implementing sustainable agriculture projects and the 
peasant organizations that make up the new agrarian movements. Aside from 
having assumed many of the tasks previously expected of the state, NGOs 
have become an institutional means to advance social and political agendas 
within the disputed political terrain of civil society. Within the institutional 
landscape of agricultural development some NGOs are enrolled either directly 
or indirectly in the neoliberal project. Others are simply doing what they do 
best and tend to look out for their own programs. But others are deeply 
concerned that advancing the practices of sustainable agriculture without 
addressing the conditions for sustainability will ultimately end in failure. These 
NGOs are potential links to vast informal networks ot smallholders who are 
committed to transforming agriculture. 

Over the last thirty years the farmers in these networks have demonstrated 
their capacity to share information and knowledge. Their commitment to 
agroecological practices has resulted in a body of agrarian demands specific to 
sustainable peasant agriculture. It is now common among these farmers to hear 
the term food sovereignty. However, because most of these farmers do not 
belong to the farmer organizations that make up Via Campesina, there are 
few, if any, avenues for them to exercise this commitment politically. 


Integrating Advocacy and Practice: Brazil’s Landless Workers Movement 


“One example of the potential transformational power of integrating peasant 
advocacy with agroecological practice comes from a peasant movement that is 
actively integrating these two aspects into its own organization. Brazil’s 
Landless Worker’s Movement (MST), one of Via Campesina’s founding 
members, is the largest rural social movement in the Americas. The MST has 
had a significant influence within Via Campesina and a profound effect on 
agrarian politics worldwide. The MST has settled more than a million landless 
peasants and forced the redistribution of thirty-five million acres of land (an 
area the size of Uruguay). 

The MST has its roots in peasant land occupations dating back to the late 
1970s. In December 1979 a group of landless’ rural workers set up a camp at 
a crossroads now known as Encruzihalda Natalino. Following a clause in the 
Brazilian constitution mandating that land serve a social function, the peasants 
demanded that the government redistribute idle land in the area. Three and a 
half years and many mass mobilizations later, the group was granted around 
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4,600 acres. Building on the success of Encruzihalda Natalino and several 
others like it, land occupations have been the primary, tactic of the MST.” 

Delegates from land occupations throughout Brazil met in 1984 in the 
state of Paraná and laid out four basic goals for the future of the movement: 
“a) to maintain a broadly inclusive movement of the rural poor in order; b) to 
achieve agrarian reform; c) to promote the principle that land belongs to the 
people who work on it and live from it; and d) make it possible to have a just, 
fraternal society and put an end to capitalism.”3! Since then the movement has 
established some 400 production associations, 1,800 elementary schools, adult 
literacy programs, credit co-ops, health clinics, and its own organic seed 
supplier for MST farmers.24 

Though the MST. initially promoted industrial agriculture among its 
members, this strategy proved unsustainable and economically disastrous on 
many of its settlements. In 1990 the movement reached out to other peasant 
movements practicing agroecology, and at its fourth national congress m 2000, 
the MST adopted agroecology as national policy to orient production on its 
settlements. Today, ` the seven organizations that participate in La Via 
Campesina-Brasil have all adopted agroecology as an official policy, as have 
many organizations in Via Campesina-International. The MST and La Via 
Campesina-Brasil have established eleven secondary schools and introduced 
university courses in agroccology to train the movements’ youth to provide 
technical assistance to campesino families in rural areas, The integration of 
agroecology into the new agrarian movements is a welcome development 
because it helps advance forms of production that are consistent with the 
political and social goals of food sovereignty, and the MST schools in and of 
themselves are a testament to the- movements’ capacity to advance 
agroecological policies at state and federal levels.” 


Cultivating Convergence 


The global food crisis had reinforced neoliberal retrenchment in agricultural 
development and breathed new life into the sagging Green Revolution, now 
resurgent in Africa and parts of Asia. Like its predecessor, the new Green 
Revolution is essentially a campaign designed to mobilize resources for the 
expansion of capitalist agriculture. Similar to the role once played by the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations (albeit on a much smaller scale), the Bill- and 
Melinda Gates Foundation is the new philanthropic flagship for the Green 
Revolution tasked with resurrecting the Consultative Group on International 
Agricultural Research and obtaining broad social and government agreement 
for the expansion of agro-industrial capital into peasant communities.. The 
Alliance for a Green Revolution in Africa serves up shallow definitions of 
terms like agroecology, sustainabjlity, and even food sovereignty in an effort to 
strip them of their deeper, agrarian content and enroll NGOs and - their 
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stakeholders into the Green Revolution. 

The food crisis is bad, but another Green Revolution will make things 
much worse. The alternative, smallholder-driven agroecological agriculture, was 
recognized by the IAASTD as the best strategy for rebuilding agriculture, 
ending rural poverty and hunger, and establishing food security in the South. 
To be given .a chance, however, this strategy requires a combination of strong 
political will and extensive on-the-ground agroecological practice to overcome 
opposition from the well-financed Green Revolution. 

In the face of a renewed, neoliberal assault in the form of a Green 
Revolution, peasant movements and farmer-to-farmer networks do appear to be 
moving closer together. When PELUM brought over three hundred farmer 
leaders together in Johannesburg to speak on their own behalf at the World 
Summit on Sustainable Development, the Eastern and Southern Africa 
Farmers Forum was founded. African farm organizations and their allies have 
met in Mali, Bonn, and Senegal to advance African Agroecolgical Alternatives 
to the Green Revolution (2007, 2008). Following the Rome food crisis 
meeting, Via Campesina met in Mozambique where they signed a declaration 
for a smallholder solution to the food crisis (2008). These developments and 
others suggest that the international call for food sovereignty is beginning to 
take root in specific smallholder initiatives to confront the food and farm crisis. 
New mixes of advocacy and practice across borders and sectors and between 
institutions are being forged on a daily basis. 

These hopeful developments have the potential for bringing together the 
extensive local networks for agroecological practice with the transnational 
advocacy organizations. If the two currents merge into a broad-based movement 
capable of generating massive social “pressure, they could tip the scales of 
political will in favor of food sovereignty. 

Ultimately, to end world hunger, the monopolistic industrial agrifood 
complex will have to be replaced with agroecological and redistributive food 
systems. It is too early to tell whether or not the fledgling trend of convergence 
signals a new stage of integration between the main currents of peasant 
advocacy and smallholder agroecological practice. Nonetheless, the seeds of 
convergence have been sown. Successfully cultivating this trend may well 
determine the outcome of both the global food crisis and the international 
showdown over the world’s food systems. 
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A new book’ by economist Frank Ackerman, Can We Afford’ the Future?: 
The Economics of 'a Warming World (Zed, 2009), présents an important and 
startling thesis: “As the climate’ science debate is reaching closure, the climate 
economics debate is heating up. The controversial issue now ‘is the fear that- 
overly ambitious climate initiatives could hurt the economy”(6). With climate- 
‘change skeptics losing influence, mainstream economists—always. the ultimate 
idedlogical defenders of the capitalist system—are stepping, into the breach to 
ensure inaction on global warming. Armed with cost-benefit -analyses, they 
report that saving the planet for: its inhabitants may be all very well and 
good...but it is simply too expensive for the capitalist economy to afford. 


A prime example is William Nordhaus at Yale, the doyen of climaté 
economics in the United States, who argues for an “optimal” climate policy 
ramp that could eventually lead, according to Nordhaus himself, to levels of 
carbon concentration in the atmosphere of 700 ppm CO,. This is a level that 
most climate scientists would characterize as absolutely catastophic, since it is 
associated with a jump in average global temperatures approaching 6°C 
(10.8°F). Nordhaus builds into his conservative cost-benefit model such notions 
as a subjective preference for warmer weather in Northern countries, automatic 
technological progress, and a high discount rate that drastically reduces the 
present value of future lives. On economic grounds, he recommends reductions 
in global greenhouse gas emissions by a mere 25 percent by mid-century—less 
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than a third. of what most climate scientists see as necessary. Nordhaus seems 
oblivious of the magnitude of the planetary ecological disaster that such weak 
efforts to reduce emissions would generate (see Richard York, Brett Clark, and 
John Bellamy Foster, “Capitalism in Wonderland,” Monthly Review, May 
2009). / 


Nordhaus’s chief rival within mainstream climate economics is Nicholas 
Stern. Stern was the author. of the British government’s 2007 Stern Review, 
often characterized as a “radical” approach to climate economics. In his new 
book, The Global Deal (2009), Stern has retreated from the 550 ppm CO,e 
(carbon dioxide equivalent) target he advocated in The Stern Review. Instead, 
he argues for stabilizing greenhouse gas concentration in the atmosphere at 
500 ppm CO,e—associated with a rise in global average temperature rise of 
3°C (5.4°F). Nevertheless, he openly acknowledges that the 500 ppm target 
could potentially prove cataclysmic. As he states in The Global Deal: 


There are a number of scientists, the most prominent being Jim Hansen, who 
have raised strong and serious arguments to suggest that the target should be no 
larger than 350 ppm CO, (or around 400 ppm CO, e) given that would bring 
concentrations back much closer’to those in which humankind evolved. The 
evolutionary processes and the ways in which the physical and human geography 
have developed give nse to living and settlement patterns for humans and other 
species which are governed by a particular climate. They point also to the 
possibility of tipping points such as the collapse of ice sheets, the dying of the 
Amazon forest, or the release of methane from the permafrost, which could lead 
to an accelerated process of climate change. (150-51) 


In addition to such “serious scientific concerns” raised by climatologists, 
Stern.is clearly aware of human and natural costs of climate change already 
_ becoming apparent. Thus, he points to increased flooding in Bangladesh, 
presumably partly induced by climate change. According to a report in the 
May 16, 2009, issue of the Lancet, a sea level rise of 0.5 meters would 
engulf 10 percent of the complex delta region in Bangladesh, which is home 
to 120 million people. Indeed, the dire effects of climate change will hit 
populations in the global South—those with the lowest carbon footprints—the 
hardest. More than a sixth of the world’s population lives in glacial-fed water 
catchments. The Bihar flood in india in August 2008, which affected over 4 
million people, was partly due to glacial melting. Impending loss of healthy life 
years due,to global environmental change, the Lancet tells us, is predicted to 
be 500 times higher in poor nations of Africa than among European 
populations. 


_ Still, despite the growing warnings of scientists and clear signs of impending 
catastrophe, Stern insists on a climate stabilization target of 500 ppm CO,e. 
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His reason: to push for a lower target that would fully protect the earth and 
its inhabitants would be to call for more than the capitalist economy with its 
pursuit of accumulation and profits could possibly deliver. Indeed, a deeper cut 
in emissions would suggest, “an abandonment or reversal of growth and 
development” (The Global Deal, 150). Stern thus opts for an altogether 
inadequate 50 percent reduction in global greenhouse gas emissions by mid- 
century (far below what climatologists are recommending), consistent with his 


500 ppm CO,e target. 


In contrast, Ackerman urges us to adopt a genuinely radical stance to 
climate economics, based on four slogans: 


Your grandchildren’s lives are important 

We need to buy insurance for the planet 
Climate damages are too valuable to have prices 
Some costs are better than others. (13) 


A 


Claude Misukiewicz, who has’ been MR’s assistant editor for nearly ten 
years (since volume 52, no. 7, December 2000), will be leaving the magazine 
with this issue. Claude is moving with his wife to Georgia, where she will take 
up a new job and where he hopes to pursue graduate ‘studies. 


‘Much of what has been achieved in the magazine in the last decade has 
been due to Claude’s pivotal role. He played a key part in the success of the 
transition at MR: that commenced when John Bellamy Foster and Robert 
McChesney became editors in 2000. Claude has been the main intermediary 
in communications between our informal editorial committee and our community 
of contributors, as well as within the editorial committee itself. He also oversaw 
major changes in the production of the magazine, enhancing its editorial and 
production standards, and maintaining these at a very high level. 


All of us at MR feel fortunate to have had the opportunity to work closely 
with Claude. He will remain an important figure in the magazine’s history. 
We wish him the very best. 
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Foreword to, The Structural Crisis of Capital i 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


“If I were asked to sum up the. significance. of. István- Mészáros for our. time 
in a phrase I would have to follow President Hugo Chávez of Venezuela in 
referring to him as the “Pathfinder of Socialism.”' His work, in such writings 
as Marx’s Theory of Alienation (1970), The Power of Ideology (1989), Beyond 
Capital (1995), The Challenge and Burden of Historical’ Time (2008), The 
Structural Crisis of Capital—the book before you (2009), and Social Structure 
and Forms of Consciousness (forthcoming, 2010), provides a strategic vision of 
the building of socialism, the absence of which for many decades. constituted ) 
one of the principal weaknesses of the*anti-capitalist movement worldwide. For 
Mészáros “the structural crisis of capital” arises not simply from the fact that fS 
the system is now face to face for the first time with its own “absolute limits,” 
but also from the, reality that the- necessary conditions of a mass-based, | 
hegemonic socialist ‘alternative , are- emerging, providing the bases of, a new, 
revolutionary situation -glọbally. , The. depth and breadth of his: critique of the 
capital system—extending , to: post-capitalist regimes like the Soviet Union—. 
offers a powerful set of insights into the historical necessity of socialism, and 
this in: tarn informs his critique of‘ capital ‘itself, constituting ‘a‘ single strategic 
argument. As: Chavez has stated, the importance of- Mészaros’s' magnum opus 
Beyond Capital. is to befoiind’'in' its “subtitle: ‘Toward’ a’ Theory of ‘Trarisi- 
tion.’ It is a. theoretical effort, because Karl’ Marx did ‘not delo a theory of 
transition: ”? i i ; 

‘The immediate context in which Mészéros’s Structural Crisis’ of Capital 
appears ‘is: what ‘is’ commonly and euphemistically‘ known as the Great’ Reces-’ 
sion, or the immense financial and economic ‘crisis in which we are now, 
engulfed, manifesting itself on a scale not seen since the Great Depression of `; 
the 1930s Mészáros begins and ends. his book. with the current economic 
malaise. But he explains this as part of a wider disjuncture stretching back to 
the early 1970s.44 The fact that Mészáros understood this from the start as 

“the structural crisis of capital,” and not merely a conjectural economic crisis, 
can be seen by looking at Chapter 3 of this book, “The Necessity of Social 
Control,” originally delivered as a lecture in January 1971, on his receipt of 
the Issac Deturcher Prize for his Marx’s Theory of Alienation. 

This structural crisis cannot be seen simply in narrow economic terms. ' 
Rather it also encompasses the global ecological crisis; what Mészáros calls | 
“the potentially deadliest form of global hegemonic imperialism” (179); and, 
the manifold social and cultural contradictions emanating from the hierarchical 1 
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power relations of the prevailing order. “The epochal structural crisis of the 
capital system,” moreover, transcends all merely “cyclic and conjunctural eco- 
nomic crises...affecting all conceivable forms of the capital system as such, not 
only capitalism,” asserting itself through the activation of “the absolute limits of 
capital as a mode of social metabolic reproduction.” This poses dangers “incom- 
parably more severe than even the Great World Economic Crisis of 1929- 
1933,” due to the “truly global character” of the world crisis this time around 
(172). - 

So dialectically interconnected, in Mész4ros’s conception, are capital’s deep- 

ening structural crisis and the imperative of a genuine socialist transition that it 
is impossible to address the former without also addressing the latter. His 
critique of capital (as opposed to capitalism) is equally a critique of the early 
“socialist” (or post-capitalist) experiments, which in failing to eradicate the 
capital relation in its entirety, but merely mediating this via the state, ended 
up in a historical dead end—while nevertheless illuminating the path that the 
socialism of the twenty-first century must take, In Mészdros’s analysis: this 
path can be summed up as: “substantive equality,” “self-critique,” and com- 
munal self-organization of productive relations, which taken. together define a 
sustainable socialist society.’ 
_ Mészáros strongly counsels against the defensive, purely economistic orienta- 
tion of laborist and social democratic movements, which, faced with the default 
of capital, do everything they can to bail it out and restore the very economic 
power that keeps them and the entire working class in subservience. Rather it 
is essential, he argues, to take full offensive advantage of the current weakness 
of capital as a system of social metabolic reproduction to alter the rules of the 
game fundamentally and irrevocably by political means. Opposing those who 
claim that the working class has been integrated into the system, he makes it 
clear that ‘this is a systemic impossibility even in the wealthiest capitalist states, 
and at most extends to the trade union leadership (190-95). The working 
class remains everywhere an alienated power, the indispensable agent of poten- 
tial revolutionary change. Still, in responding to the question of whether such a 
revolutionary ‘transformation will actually take place, Mészáros answers bluntly: 
“It depends” (p. 187). Genuine human emancipation, altering society “from 
top to bottom,” in Marx’s terms, can only be brought about through unrelent- 
ing struggle and hence is a contingent aspect of history (85). 

The structural crisis of capital, described in this book, has been worsening 
for decades and has now reached a point where it has taken on real urgency 
in every region of the globe. Critics of the system can therefore no longer hide 
behind the comforting illusion that socialism will eventually arise of its own 
accord, or that the world can simply afford to wait. In this respect Chavez 
(quoted in Chapter Five “Bolivar and Chavez”) declared before the World 


Social Forum in Caracas in January 2006: that to limit anti-systemic activities 
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to an annual “touristic/folkloric encounter would be terrible, because we would be 
simply wasting time, and we have no time to waste. | believe that it is not given 
to us to speak in terms of future centuries...we have no time to waste; the 
challenge is to save the conditions of life on this planet, to save the human 
species, to change the course of history, to change the world” (p. 136). 

The out-of-control destruction that now characterizes the capital system on 
a world scale, and imperils all life on the planet, has its dialectical antithesis in 
the potential for an acceleration of history, through the activation of a genuine, 
mass-based revolutionary struggle for substantive equality. The conservative 
nineteenth-century cultural historian Jacob Burckhardt, looking back on an 
earlier era of revolution, once described a “historical crisis” as a time in which 
“a crisis in the whole state of things is produced, involving whole epochs and 
all or many peoples of the same civilization....The historical process is sudden- 
ly accelerated in terrifying fashion. Developments which otherwise take centu- 
ries seem to flit by like phantoms in months or weeks, and are fulfilled.”® 
Today the structural crisis of capital provides the historical setting for a new 4 
revolutionary movement for social emancipation in which developments normally 
taking centuries would flit by like phantoms in decades or even years. But the 
force for such necessary, vital change remains with the people themselves, and 
rests on humanity’s willingness to constitute itself as both subject and object 
of history, through the collective struggle to create a just and sustainable 
world. This, Mészáros insists, constitutes the unprecedented challenge and 
burden of our historical time. 


Notes 


1. Chavez first called Mészáros “Pathfinder” (Sefialador de caminos)—referring to his role 

in illuminating the transition to socialism—in an inscription that he wrote in a copy of 

` Simon Rodriguez’s Collected Works, which he gave to Mészáros at a dinner in the 
„Miraflores Palace on Septermber 10, 2001. On the same occasion they’ discussed 
Mészaros’s Beyond Capital, with Chavez exhibiting the copious notes he had madé in his 
copy. 4 
Hugo Chavez, AloPresidente, May 3, 2009. í 

On the economic crisis itself see John Bellamy Foster and Fred Magdoff, The Great 
Financial Crisis: Causes and Consequences (New York: Monthly Review Press, 2009); 
also pp. 181-85 of this book. 

4 The fact that Mészáros understood this from the start as “the structural crisis of capital,” 
and not merely a conjectural economic crisis, can be seen by looking at Chapter 3 of this 
book, “The Necessity of Social Control,” originally delivered as a lecture in January 
1971, on his receipt of the Issac Deturcher Prize for his Marx’s Theory of Alienation. 

5. In addition to the present book see Istvan Mészáros, “The Communal System and the 
Principle of Self-Critique,” Monthly Review 59, no. 10 (March 2008), 33-56. 

6. Jacob Burckhardt, Reflections on History (indianapolis: Liberty Press, 1979), 213, 224. 
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“As recent debates in Germany and elsewhere have 
shown, the Nazi rise to power remains an issue of major 
importance, not only for the historical record, but for our 
own times as well. Many of the essays in this book make 

. a real contribution to the illumination of that issue; and 
the book as a awholei is a valuable addition to the class analysis of the forces which 
brought Hitler to power.” —Ralph Miliband 


To understand the complex phenomenon of fascism and its success in Germany requires 
an integrated analysis of the economic, class, and power dimensions that led to the collapse 
of the Weimar Republic and the ascension to power of the Nazi party. The contributors to 
this volume, including a number of scholars from East and West Germany whose works 
appear in English for the first time, collectively construct such an analysis. 
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We now face a -qualitative change in our most fundamental economic 
relationship—delivery of food supply. The problem is not the variability of | 
the weather. Rather, the situation has arisen from an extended process 
rooted in the sharp growth in inequality that has accompanied the 
extension of capitalist social relations in the period of “reform”. “The. 
condition of fully half of the population has been steadily weakening over 
the last decades, growing ever more undernourished. At the same time 
the governmental tools available to respond to a food crisis have been 
under continuous attack, and are no longer able to fill their role. 

According to the UNICEF report, “The State of the World’s Children 
2009", India has the highest rate of child malnutrition in the world. On 
average children in rural areas are twice as likely to be underweight as 
children in urban areas. The rate of child malnutrition is higher than that 
of sub-Saharan ‘Africa. This is the baseline from which we can begin to 
assess the consequences of the failed monsoon. 

The crisis has been building up for some time. Grain output has been 
stagnating for over a decade. For the five years from 2002-07 the average 
annual growth rate in agriculture has been a meager 2.2 percent, hardly 
more than India’s 1.5 percent annual population growth. Per capita 
availability of foodgrains in terms of kg/year was 162.5 in 2006, below the 
level of 1972 figure of 171.1. But the availability of foodgrains does not 


give the real picture of the food question; access to food is the main 
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of the South: Challenges and 
Possibilities 

MARTIN HART-LANDSBERG 


The current period is marked by three overlapping developments: the failure 

of neoliberalism, the crisis of the East Asian export-led growth model, and 

A. South American efforts to advance an alternative regional development strategy. 

The combination has created a political environment offering important 

opportunities for those committed to the international struggle to supplant 
capitalism. 

The failure of neoliberalism to deliver its promised growth has led to the 
creation of anti-neoliberal political movements, throughout Latin America and 
Sub-Saharan Africa. Although a welcome development, their emancipatory 
potential has remained limited, in part, because many activists and intellectuals 
continue to draw a sharp distinction between neoliberalism and capitalism: 
while they -strongly oppose the former, they remain unwilling to reject the 
latter. 

Most tend to blame the development failures of their respective nations on 
government policies that liberalized, deregulated, and privatized economic 
activity. Many believe that the East Asian experience demonstrates that active 

y state direction of economic activity can produce successful capitalist 
development. Therefore, they have often directed their efforts at enhancing the 
capacities of their respective states in an attempt to recreate East Asian 
economic successes. 

However, we are now at a point where it may be possible to win a ` 
majority of these activists and intellectuals to an anti-capitalist perspective, a 
critical change if we are to build the movement clarity and strength needed to 
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= advance a socialist alternative. One reason is that the exploitative nature of 
East Asian growth is becoming clearer. Another is that the region’s export-led 
growth strategy. has finally run up against its own limits as an ever-deepening 
global economic- crisis, triggered by imbalances in the U.S. economy, has 
thrown these economies into their own downward economic spiral. 

Perhaps most importantly, while capitalism’s credibility as an ee. of 
development (in both free-market and state-directed forms) has weakened, the 
governments of a number of South American countries are working to advance 
new regional initiatives that have the potential to promote and strengthen 
socialist-inspired development alternatives—the most significant are the 
_ Bolivarian Alternative for the Americas (ALBA) and the Bank of the South. 
Although these two initiatives do not have the explicit mission of promoting 
‘socialist transformation, they are important because they concretize the 
existence of alternatives to capitalist growth strategies and, in the case of 
ALBA, offer support to governments that are themselves pursuing a: socialist- 
inspired process of transformation. 

In what follows, I examine each of these developments in some detail, with 
emphases on the challenges and possibilities that ALBA and the Bank of the 
South present to those working to build a more egalitarian, democratic, and 
‘sustainable world. I conclude with six lessons drawn from this examination that 
can help guide our political practice in the coming period. 


The Failure of Neoliberalism 


Beginning in the late 1970s, a number of advanced capitalist govern nents 
(led by the United States) sought to help their corporations gain greater access 
to third world markets. Among other things, they wanted third world 
governments to halt their efforts at ‘import-substitution industrialization (ISP), 
which often involved state regulation of foreign trade and investment. 

Their ability to impose their “free market” agenda on third world 
governments was greatly strengthened by the debt-triggered economic crises 
experienced by the majority of Latin American and Sub-Saharan African 
countries beginning in the early 1980s. By the end of the. decade, over 
seventy third world countries were forced to accept IMF and World Bank 
structural adjustment programs requiring privatization, deregulation, and trade 
liberalization. ' 

The top concern for most third world governments during this period was 
to avoid defaulting on their international debts (most of which were incurred 
from past borrowings to finance ISI efforts and greatly increased by soaring 
international interest rates). This required pursuing policies designed to achieve 
a trade surplus. IMF and World Bank-mandated market openings, together 
with the greater leverage that this gave to transnational corporations, vis-a-vis 
third world governments, made this task even harder by boosting imports 
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(often leading to the bankruptcy of many domestic firms). The result was the 
“lost decade,” as governments were forced to suppress domestic consumption 
to generate the surpluses needed to meet debt obligations. Eventually, most 
found themselves forced to enter the competition to attract export-oriented 
transnational corporations, hoping that their investment would generate both 
growth and the necessary export earnings for debt repayment. 

The failure of these policies is easily demonstrated. For example, over the 
years 1980-2005, most Latin American and Sub-Saharan African countries 
continued to import more than they exported, resulting in ever growing trade 
deficits that forced their respective governments to restrain growth. The period 
was also marked by “reduced progress on social indicators for the vast majority 
of low- and middle-income countries.”? 

As a consequence, neoliberalism has been discredited among majorities in 
most Latin American and Sub-Saharan countries, and popular movements in 


those countries are demanding a change in policies. However, most participants 


in these movements believe that development failures are best explained by 
the nature of state policies rather than capitalist dynamics. They are 
encouraged to do so because many activists and academics believe and argue 
that East Asian growth demonstrates that success under capitalism is possible 
if economic activity is shaped and directed by strong states rather than free 
markets.? 

Unfortunately, their understanding of the East Asian experience is seriously 
flawed. While they are right to stress the importance of state action, their 
desire to find a positive model of capitalist development leads them to ignore 
the historically unique conditions that allowed the strong states of East Asia to 
form, and which encouraged core country governments to (temporarily) support 
them. It also leads them to overlook the high (and rising) political, social, and 
ecological costs underpinning East Asia’s economic growth. Finally, it leads 
_them to disregard the now obvious imbalances and contradictions generated by 
‘the region’s export-dependent growth strategy. 

There is reason to be hopeful that the struggle to overcome the limitations 
of anti-neoliberalism is gaining traction. One participant in the 2009 World 
Social Forum (WSF) in Belem, Brazil highlights developments as follows: 

In its first paragraph, the Declaration of the Social Movements Assembly stressed 

that “anti-imperialist, anti-racist, anti-capitalist, feminist, environmentalist and 

socialist alternatives are necessary to surpass the current crisis.” This was the 
result of negotiations between two main groups: those in favor of neo- 

Keynesianism and those supporting a strong rupture with the bases of the different 

forms of the capitalism system. The outcomes of the WSF clarified the debate: 

now there is a more explicit inclination by the composing organizations to support 

a rupture with the notions of economic progress, consumerism and 

commoditization of everyday life that have framed recent developments in 

capitalism.‘ 
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The cause of this. shift in majority opinion is not yet clear. Perhaps it is 
due to greater clarity about the nature of the East Asian experience (thanks in 
part to.the work of various international social fora like the WSF). Perhaps it 
is due to the ways in which the current economic crisis has revealed the 
problematic nature of capitalist accumulation dynamics. Perhaps it has been 
encouraged by recent South American efforts to advance socialist-inspired 
development alternatives, efforts that have likely stimulated critical thinking 
about the social and environmental aims and consequences of development 
itself. 

What ‘is clear is that this change in political perspective could well prove 
temporary. For example, as the crisis continues to deepen, activists might once 
again be encouraged to embrace a more reformist agenda, viewing it as the 
most effective way to help woyking-class majorities obtain relief. We must 
continue to take this ideological struggle within the international progressive 
community seriously. 


The Growing Crisis of. the East Asian Model 


For reasons noted above, the East Asian experience continues to play an 
important role in the anti-capitalist ideological struggle. Most progressives have 
approached this experience through a nation-state lens—an understandable 
oint, given the importance of state power for achieving economic 


Sigi border aoa networks. 
-Tbs expaiision has significantly increased the trade dependency of all East 
Asian economies. It has also greatly increased the share of parts and 
components in East Asia’s trade in manufactures. For example, the share of 


parts and components in Southeast Asian exports of manufactures grew from ` 


approximately 27 percent in 1992-3 to over 40 percent in 2004-5. The import 
share of parts and components also grew substantially over the same period, 
from less than 33 percent to almost 50 percent. And these parts and 
components are increasingly traded from one East Asian country to another. 

China,-one of the last countries to be pulled into this process of regional 
restructuring, has become central to its functioning. In the words of the Asian 
Development Bank, “the increasing importance of intra-regional trade is 
attributed mainly to the parts and components trade, with the PRC 
muncroning. as an assembly hub for final products in Asian production 
networks. "6 - . 

As a consequence. of this restructuring, East Asia’s overall export activity 
has shifted away from the United States and the EU, and toward East Asia 
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and, in particular, China. China, in contrast, has shifted its export emphasis 
away from East Asia itself, and toward the United States and the European 
Union. Between 1992-3 and 2004-5, the East Asian share of China’s final 
goods exports declined from approximately 50 percent to 27 percent, while the 
OECD share (excluding Japan and South Korea) increased from 29 percent 
to 50 percent.” Thus, East Asian trade activity now largely involves an intra- 
regional trade of parts and components culminating in China-based production 
with final sales largely directed to U.S. and EU markets. 

While this system of regional production has been very efficient at 
generating exports, this efficiency has come at increasingly high cost. For 
example, it shifts economic activity away from meeting the needs of . East 
Asian working people. In order to maintain (if not improve) their country’s 
position in existing cross-border value chains, governments have been forced to 
impose policies designed to keep wages low and productivity high. One 
outcome of China’s success is that transnational corporations throughout East 
Asia (and elsewhere) have been shifting their production to China.® As a 
result, workers throughout East Asia (and elsewhere) have become pitted 
against each other in a contest to match the level of labor exploitation achieved 
in China. Thus, even during the high growth era, living and working conditions 
for growing numbers of East Asian working people have been deteriorating.’ 

The high-growth era now appears over; there are strong indications that 
the East Asian model has finally run up against its own limits. The most 
obvious structural weakness in the model was that the region’s growth became 
ever more dependent on the ability of the United States to run ever greater 
trade deficits. While most analysts thought that such a weakness was either 
hypothetical or of only future concern, events have proven them wrong. 

The United States officially entered recession in December 2007. Steadily 
deteriorating economic conditions produced a sharp contraction of credit, rapid 
increase in unemployment, and steep decline in consumption. Given the 
- integrated nature of the global economy, U.S. economic problems were quickly 
transmitted throughout the world, helping to push both the European Union 
and Japan into recession, as well. The World Bank has predicted that world 
trade in goods and services will “fall 6.1 percent in 2009, a historic decline.” '° 
Moreover, there is no obvious engine to support a sustained recovery in any of 
the G-3 countries. In short, it appears that global capitalism has entered a 
period of profound crisis, one centered in its core economies.!! 

Given their export dependence, East Asia’s economies have been unable 
to avoid the consequences of the global downturn. China, which serves as the 
final assembly base for the region’s exports, was immediately affected.'? 
Because China’s exports are heavily import dependent, its export slowdown 
caused a sharp decline in export activity in other East Asian countries. Thus, 
economic problems are quickly moving back down the supply chain.'? The New 
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York Times reports that the head of the U.N. Development Program’s Asia 
and Pacific Bureau has “warned . . . of the prospect of social unrest as the 


export-driven economies of Asia sa to slow in response to the fallout from ' 


the global financial crisis.”!* 


Many analysts are calling for East Asian governments to respond to 
negative trends with policies designed to stimulate domestic demand. It is 
difficult to know whether this call represents a rejection of export-led growth, 
or hope that temporary spending on infrastructure and social programs will 
prove sufficient to stabilize East Asian economies. Regardless, any serious 
attempt at transforming the region’s export orientation would involve major 
structural changes with significant social consequences. As one economist 
explains: 


Entire export industries will have to be retooled to serve domestic sectors. 
Retooling, say, factories in Shenzhen from assembling iPods and mobile phones 
towards products that Chinese consumers would buy would require a long process 
of reconfiguring supply chains across Asia, affecting, among other things, 
semiconductor production in Taiwan, memory production in Korea, and hard 
drive production in Singapore." 


Seen from this perspective, it is most likely that East Asian elites and their 
transnational partners will seek to “ride out the storm,” passing the costs to 
workers whenever and as much as possible, rather than commit to a process of 
restructuring that would no doubt reduce their profits and power. To the 
extent that elites are successful, workers in other regions will likely be 
. subjected to competitiveness pressures that will worsen their living and working 
conditions as well. 

East Asian political movements do not yet appear to have the broader 
vision or political instruments needed to advance an alternative development 


strategy. A high priority for activists is to develop a shared regional ° 


understanding of the accumulation dynamics that led to the region’s crisis. 
This would not only help working people in East Asia mount more effective 
resistance; it would also greatly assist organizing efforts in South America and 
Sub-Saharan Africa by making it easier to demonstrate to progressives in those 
regions that: even “successful” capitalism is incapable of satisfying majority 
needs. : 


The South American Experience: ALBA and the Bank of the South 


What makes this a most auspicious historical moment for supporters of 
socialism is that, while capitalism is rocked by economic crisis, several Latin 
American governments aré involved in advancing two new regional institutions 
with the potential to promote an alternative process of development: ALBA 
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and the Bank of the South. Three of these governments—Cuba, Venezuela, 
and Bolivia—explicitly support the construction of socialism (although defined 

~Y and pursued differently). This is a critical development, since isolated national 
efforts to build socialism are unlikely to succeed, especially when they are 
aggressively opposed by more advanced capitalist countries. That said, ALBA 
and the Bank of the South are not explicitly socialist vehicles. 


ALBA ~ 


ALBA is the more far-reaching of the two initiatives. It was proposed by 
the Venezuelan government in 2001 as an alternative to the U.S.-promoted 
Free Trade Area of the Americas, and became real in 2004, when Venezuela 
and Cuba signed the first ALBA exchange agreement. Seven other countries 
have since joined: Bolivia in 2006; Nicaragua in 2007; Dominica and 
Honduras in 2008; and Ecuador,-St. Vincent and the Grenadines, and 
Antigua and Barbuda in 2009. Paraguay has announced 1 its. ‘intention to join 

„À. later in 2009. 

ALBA is publicly committed to a development dagy piai is, in broad 
brush, anchored by state-centered collaboration and designed to enhance the 
ability of participating governments to meet the needs of their working-class 
majorities. This is in sharp contrast to the East Asian’ strategy which, as 
highlighted above, is structured by profit-making transnational corporations that 
. have competitively linked economic activity across nations.to form a regional 
production system aimed at exporting goods outside the region. 
© ALBA's work is shaped by decisions made by a presidential council which 
are then formalized and implemented according to terms set by a ministerial 
council, ALBA’s emphasis on state-directed activity was underscored by 
Venezuela’s Vice-minister of Foreign Relations, Rodolfo Sanz, who declared 
that the key to ALBA’s success will be the creation of “Grand-National 
Enterprises,” by which he meant both new regional public enterprises formed 

y through agreements by national state enterprises, as well as joint state 
collaborations based on partnerships between national state enterprises. 
ALBA also has an advisory council of social movements that is supposed to 
provide direction to and oversight of the work of the other two councils. 

In January 2008, ALBA countries created an ALBA Bank with a capital 
of $I billion. In contrast to the IMF and World Bank, “the Bank of ALBA 
will not impose loan conditions and will function based on consensus of all 
members.” The Bank’s “stated aim is to boost industrial and agricultural 
production among its members, support social projects as well as multilateral 
cooperation, agreements among its members, particularly in the field of 
energy.” !8 

~. Underpinning ALBA’s operation is recognition of the fact that each 

` member nation, regardless of its level of development, has its own unique 
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economic, social, and cultural strengths. Therefore,” ALBA provides a 
framework for governments to negotiate planned exchanges of the goods and 
services that reflect their respective nation’s strengths. These exchanges allow 
each nation to pursue its own development objectives in a far more sustainable 
and equitable way than if it were forced to rely solely on its own resources or 
respond to global market imperatives. l 

Although still in its infancy, ALBA has already encouraged a number of 
important agreements and initiatives. For example, Venezuela provides Cuba 
with oil in exchange for the services of Cuban doctors and_teachers.'? 
Venezuela and Cuba also have several joint agricultural projects involving the 
production of soy beans, rice, poultry, and dairy products. “Venezuela has also 
supplied Cuba with buses to improve its public transport system, assisted 
Cuba with the construction of a massive aqueduct to improve its water supply, 
and has helped Cuba revamp its main oil refinery.”2° The two countries are 


pursuing the creation of jointly owned Cuban-based enterprises to „produce , 


stainless steel and nickel. 

Venezuela and Cuba have several trade agreements with Bolivia. One of 
the most important involves the purchase of Bolivian soy beans since the 
United States signed a trade agreement with Colombia that resulted in a 
decline in U.S. demand for the Bolivian crop. Cuba is helping Bolivia 
strengthen its education and health care systems. Cuba and Venezuela are 
working with the Bolivian government to modernize and expand its natural gas 
industry?! In return, Bolivia is providing natural gas and “mining, agriculture, 
agro-industrial, livestock and industrial products” as well as “knowledge on 
indigenous affairs and traditional medicine.”22 The governments of Venezuela 
and Bolivia are planning new joint ventures for the production of steel, cement, 
and extraction of iron ore.” ` 
` Dominica, too, has benefited from ALBA-organized cooperation. Cuba 
and Venezuela are helping modernize the country’s international airport and 


expand its oil storage and refining capacities. Discussions are under way over * 


_ terms of payment, which are likely ta involve return flows of Dominica goods 
and services. Thousands of Dominicans have received free eye surgery in 
Cuba, and Dominican youth are studying medicine at the Latin American 
School of Medicine in Cuba.” 
_. Venezuela, Nicaragua, Ecuador, Bolivia, Honduras, and Dominica recently 
established a joint food production company with the aim of securing food 
sovereignty for member nations. The new “supranational” company will oversee 
a series of enterprises that “will promote technological cooperation and training, 
invest in rural infrastructure, and integrate regional food distribution.”2° 
ALBA sponsors a number of important cultural initiatives. For example, in 


2008, member countries established ALBA Houses and are promoting 


exchanges between them. According ,to Jose González, president of the 
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ALBA House in Caracas, these houses “will serve as centers for ‘creativity, 
artists, cultural promoters, social movements—to generate a movement that 
allows the knowledge of values that at times are not recognized because the 
mechanisms of the market are not interested in them.”26 

Although ALBA has so far failed to attract wide regional membership, it 
remains committed to its initial vision of a broader Latin American and 
Caribbean process of integration and transformation through the creation of 
“Grand-National Enterprises.” In doing so, it represents “the first attempt at 
regional integration that is not based primarily on trade liberalization but on a 
new vision of social welfare and equity.”28 The following is a partial list of the 
public corporations that ALBA countries, in particular Venezuela, hope to 
expand or create: 


e TeleSur (a pan-Latin American television network financed by 
Venezuela, Cuba, Uruguay, and Brazil) 


¢ PetroSur (an association of state oil companies from Brazil, Argentina, 
and Venezuela for exploration, technological development, construction 

- of refineries, and distribution) 

e PetroCaribe (a Venezuelan program to provide subsidized oil to fourteen 
Caribbean nations) 

¢ The Latin American and Caribbean Energy Company 

+ The Latin American and Caribbean Airline 

¢ The Insurance Company of the South 

+ The Cooperative Bank of the South . 

o The Latin American and Caribbean Radio Network 


The deepening economic crisis has intensified ALBA efforts to develop 
new initiatives. In November 2008, the presidents of all the ALBA countries 
and Ecuador approved a decision to create an ALBA Peoples Trade 
Agreement, with the goal of establishing an integrated economic and monetary 
zone with its own new currency, to be called the Sucre.2? 

ALBA’s emphasis on public rather than private ownership, domestic rather 
than export orientation, social rather than profit motivation, and _solidaristic 
rather than competitive relationships provides an important (ideological and 
material) counterweight to capitalist imperatives. It also represents an example 
of how states can create regional institutions that are capable of strengthening 
nationally centered development efforts. In fact, by providing a framework for 
state authorities to achieve popular goals through collective actions, ALBA 
ensures that gains in one country work to the benefit of others. 

To this point, ALBA’s promise remains greater than its achievements, 
although as highlighted above, these are not inconsequential. To some extent, 
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this gap is understandable, given that the organization has been in existence 
for a relatively short time. Another reason is that few countries have joined, 
and most that have bring great needs but limited resources to contribute to the 
collective development effort. 

At the same time, there are reasons for concern ae ALBA's future. 
One is that ALBA remains heavily dependent on the decisions of the 
presidents of the participating countries. This means that actions are decided 
upon and implemented from the top down; the social movements advisory 
council appears to play a very marginal role. This structure produces a bias 
toward large-scale megaprojects, many of which raise environmental concerns. 

The top-down operation of ALBA means that there is often no 
opportunity for popular discussion over how best to implement ALBA projects. 
This makes it harder to institute effective forms of worker participation in 
newly created public enterprises; ensure that educational, health, and media 
systems are responsive to the communities they serve; and establish planning 
mechanisms capable of directing social production in response to social needs. 
As a consequence, the transformative (socialist) potential of the overall ALBA 
effort is weakened. 

A second concern relates to ALBA's heavy reliance on Venezuela. There 
can be no doubt that ALBA's progress to this point is largely due to the 
Venezuelan government’s leadership and financial generosity. But there are 
also dangers (perhaps unavoidable) from the organization’s dependence on one 
country. One is that Venezuela could end up overwhelming and therefore 
undermining ALBA’s decision-making process and organizational coherence. 

Another is that too much weight could be placed on Venezuelan financial 
capacities. Many ALBA projects were initiated during Venezuela’s oil boom, 
when oil sold at almost $150 a barrel. Oil prices are now below $50 a barrel, 
and there are indications that Venezuela may not be able to fulfill all its 
commitments. For example, Venezuela is behind in its promised deliveries of 
oil to several Caribbean countries. Some oil and gas infrastructure projects are 
also being delayed.” For ‘its part, Venezuela has publicly affirmed its 
commitment and ability to meet its obligations to the countries’ involved. 
Certainly, many important oil-related projects remain on schedule, including 
the construction of refineries in Manabi, Ecuador and Cienfuegos, Cuba. 

Such concerns suggest that the world economic crisis may represent a 
doubled- edged sword for ALBA. The collapse of world markets and currency 
instabilities give ALBA new legitimacy and add credibility to its call for the 
creation of new, regionally based systems of planned trade and investment. At 
the same time, the resulting decline in oil prices threatens Venezuela’s ability 
to sustain many of ALBA’s existing programs. 

Bank of the South 


The Bank of the South is the region’s other major effort to advance an 
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alternative development process. Although the Bank’s stated agenda is more 
limited than that of ALBA, its potential to promote regional integration is in 
~ some ways greater because it includes most of the countries of South America. 

The creation of the Bank of the South owes much to a common concern 
for regional independence by two different groups of South American 
countries: those led by governments that embrace a more radical project of 
social transformation (Venezuela, Bolivia, and Ecuador) and those led by 
governments that are largely committed to a capitalist project but believe that 
success requires financial independence from the United States (Brazil and 
Argentina). A third group of countries, led by governments that continue to 
embrace free-trade integration with the United States, has so far rejected 
participation (Chile and Peru). Columbia, although also close to the United 
States, has applied for Bank membership. Its application has yet to be 
accepted, 

Key to the Bank’s founding was the growing financial strength of South 

j American countries, fueled by the rapid post-2002 rise in commodity prices 

-““(largely driven by demand from East Asia). Supporters of the Bank hoped 
that it would prove able to “{centralize] the savings of [member] countries, 
thus turning them into productive investments and reducing the vulnerability of 
the region to international economic cycles. This would lay the foundations for 
a truly autonomous financial system, which would contribute to the reduction 
of power asymmetries between countries in the region, and would cut their 
dependence on international flows of capital.”3! 

A February 2007 Venezuelan-Argentinean initiative launched the process 
to create the Bank of the South; a formal proposal followed one month later. 
Bolivia soon committed to the effort, followed in relatively quick succession by 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Brazil, and finally Uruguay. The Bank was formally 
established on December 9, 2007, and includes the seven countries as 
members. 

Unfortunately, the Bank is not yet operational. This is largely because, as 
noted above, the effort to create it grew out of an alliance between countries 
that did not share a similar political project. Intense debates and disagreements 
over a number of critical issues began shortly after the start of negotiations.” 
Among the most important: would the Bank serve as both a monetary 
stabilization fund and development bank, or just the latter? Would decisions 
be made on the basis of one country, one vote, or would voting power be 
based on the size of a country’s contribution (which would be based on 
economic size)? Would the Bank rely solely on member nation contributions, 
or would it be free to raise money in international capital markets and from 
established international financial institutions that would participate as non- 
voting observers—with the latter two. options dictating market-based lending 
rates and repayment terms? 

* Consensus was eventually reached on the most pressing issue, which 
allowed for the formal establishment of the Bank: it would function solely as a 
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development bank. At the time of the founding, the presidents of the seven 
member countries agreed that they would settle all remaining issues within 
sixty days. While some issues have been resolved, most remain in contention, 
which is why the Bank is not yet operational. 

The agreements are as follows: 


+ The headquarters of the Bank of the South will be in Caracas, 


Venezuela. 

+ Major decisions will be made according to the principle of one country, 
one vote. However, even this is in doubt, as Brazil and Argentina 
continue to push for a dual-track voting process whereby this principle 
will apply only at the annual meeting of the Bank’s board of directors. 
They want decisions involving the daily operation of the Bank to be 
made according to rules that give countries voting rights commensurate 
with their capital contributions. 

+ Subscribed capital will be $7 billion, although it could be expanded to 


$10 billion if the remaining South American countries join. Required 4. ' 


capital contributions are: $2 billion for Brazil, Argentina, and 
Venezuela; $400 million for Ecuador and Uruguay; $100 million for 
Paraguay and Bolivia. 

Still undecided are questions about the Bank’s organizational structure (by 
depattuent or areas of activity such as health or transport); the selection 
process for specialists (by country or expertise); the criteria to be used in 
selecting projects (countries, activities, need); interest rates and payment terms; 
the existence or absence of conditionality requirements; participation (limited to 
member nations or expanded to include non-voting observers such as 
international financial institutions); sources of funding (limited to subscribed 
capital or expanded to allow for international borrowing and/or contributions 
from observers) .7? 

The answers to these (and other) questions will go a long way toward 
shaping the Bank’s mission. They will largely determine whether its loans will 


be used to “finance large infrastructure projects which have huge socio-economic X4 


impacts and meet the expansion needs of the main economic groups” or “favor 
the funding of solidarity projects aimed at the reduction of asymmetries in the 
living conditions of and among the different South American countries.”24 

To this point, the main axis of contention over the future of the Bank of 
the South revolves around Brazil on one side and Venezuela and Ecuador on 
the other. Brazil remains an unenthusiastic supporter of the Bank; as the main 
economic power in South America it is reluctant to accept limits on its ability 
to exploit that strength. Brazil has its own National Bank for Economic and 
Social Development, which in 2005 gave out $30 billion in loans to support 
the international activities of Brazilian companies.” 


i 





Despite its opposition, Brazil apparently joined the Bank of the South... 


because it feared remaining on the outside; inside, it had the ability to shape 
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the workings of the institution. Brazil is strongly in favor of voting rights 
weighted by contributions and the use of market criteria in raising and loaning 
funds. Its vision of regionalization appears strongly influenced by the experience 
of the European Union; it wants to use the Bank to encourage a 
regionalization process that will eliminate barriers to the free movement of 
capital, labor, and goods so as to help large national firms (most of which it 
expects to be Brazilian) become highly competitive multinational corporations.*° 
Despite Brazil’s resistance to an alternative political project, the 
governments of Venezuela and Ecuador have been reluctant to push 
negotiations to the breaking point, fearing that Brazil might withdraw its 
membership. As the region’s most important economy, they view its 
participation as eritical to the Bank’s ability to achieve its goals. This situation 
has resulted in a series of failed negotiations, leaving the Bank’s future in 
limbo. The Brazilian government may well be satisfied with this outcome. 
Governments are not the only participants in this struggle over the Bank’s 


i future. Latin American social movements were among the earliest supporters 


i 


of the initiative, and are actively engaged in efforts to force a conclusion to the 
talks on terms favorable to their more radical vision. In particular, they want 
strong criteria developed to ensure that the Bank adopts an investment priority 
that supports, among other things: 


projects oriented towards food and energy sovereignty; the research and 
development of appropriate technologies for an endogenous and sustainable 
development of the region, including free software; the programmed and 
complementary production of generic medicines; the recovery of ancestral wisdom, 
systematized and accepted as an agroecologic science ... and infrastructure that is 
based on different logics of spatial organization as implemented by local solidarity 
and self-managed development communities.”” 


In addition to national organizing, dozens of organizations throughout Latin 
America have signed two different letters addressed to the presidents of the 
Bank’s seven member countries.” Regional meetings have also been held to 
discuss strategy.” 

This interest and involvement in the struggle over the future of the Banh 
stands in sharp contrast to South American civil society’s lack of engagement 
with ALBA. As two Brazilian researchers comment, “Consciousness of 
ALBA is not yet particularly high within the region’s social movements and 
political leadership. There are very few serious analytical documents on the 
topic and even fewer that present concrete proposals from civil society groups 
for the process.” This is puzzling and disappointing. One possible 
explanation is that the Bank includes more countries, in particular Brazil and 
Argentina, both of which have very active and regionally linked social 


»-movements. Another is that many social movement activists view ALBA as a 


state-dominated institution, and they remain distrustful of states. 
Unfortunately, the deepening global crisis also threatens the promise of the 
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Bank of the South. As the downturn deepens, trade balances of member 
countries are moving into deficit. Recognizing that governments in the region 
are growing worried about financing these deficits, the major international 
financial institutions are establishing new lending facilities specifically targeting 
at Latin America. While Bank of the South member countries have so far 
refused dealings with the IMF and World Bank, Argentina and Ecuador have 
begun negotiations with the Inter-American Development Bank.*! 

If the Bank of the South had been operational before the start of the 
crisis, it is possible that it could have played a critical role in solidifying 
regional efforts to break with past neoliberal policies. “At the Mercosur Summit 
[in January 2009], [Ecuadorian President] Correa spoke of the failure of the 
Bank of the South to help buffer the negative effects of the global economic 
crisis aS a major issue, noting that, if it were more consolidated, its. funds 
would have ‘coordinated’ savings’ and generated resources to compensate for 
the loss of foreign investments in the region. [Venezuelan President] Chavez 
has also reportedly commented that Banco del Sur will remain ‘on ice’ for the ue 
moment.” 


Final Thoughts 


The fight to supplant capitalism will not end soon. But there is reason to 
believe, as argued above, that we are living in a time not only of great 
challenges but also of great possibilities. How should we respond? I offer the 
following six lessons, drawn from the above examination of the three 
highlighted trends, as guideposts for future political work: 

First, we must redouble our efforts to shift the political weight within 
progressive communities from anti-neoliberal to anti-capitalist. One way is to 
guard against uncritically promoting the anti-neoliberal critiques of liberal 
mainstream economists, such as Paul Krugman, Joseph Stiglitz, and Jeffrey 
Sachs, as if they were our own. Another is to deepen our own theoretical 
understandings of capitalism to better establish that neoliberalism is not simply 
a set of policy tools that governments are free to use or discard, but rather it w 
represents the historically specific form that capitalism takes in certain regions * 
and at certain times. We also need to deepen and strengthen vur analysis of 
the East Asian experience, and find appropriate ways to share it with allies 
working inside as well as outside the region, so as to discredit the false belief 
in the potential of (state) capitalism to serve majority needs. 

Second, we should maintain a cautiously supportive stance toward 
regionalization. While South American social movements have good reason to 
support initiatives designed to promote it, struggles within the Bank of the 
South highlight the fact that regionalization has a contested meaning. We need 
to pay careful attention to what its proponents declare to be its aims, and 
critically examine whatever processes are proposed to achieve it. This point has 
special meaning for East Asia, where many social movements are now trying 
to establish the kind of cross-border regional solidarity that exists in South 


Yet 
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America. 

Third, we must take state power seriously. Despite the beliefs of many 
social movement activists that structural transformation will best be achieved 
through grassroots, cross-border efforts, the most promising gains continue to 
be made by states, whose actions are largely a response to distinctive national 
political processes (most of which remain disconnected from world and regional 
social forum discussions and initiatives). ALBA is a case in point. It remains 
the most promising effort to promote an alternative development process, and 
its structure and policies are largely shaped by the policies of three nations 
(Cuba, Venezuela, and Bolivia), each of which is led by a government that 
proclaims its commitment to the building of a socialist-oriented political- 
economy. 

The Bank of the South represents a different project. It enjoys strong 
social movement support because those movements believe that it can 
eventually become powerful enough to “force” states to adopt policies that 
strengthen an alternative regional development process. However, the Bank 
remains nonfunctional precisely because there are dominant states that oppose 
this outcome, and it appears doubtful that these states can or will be forced to 
change their political orientation because of regional grassroots pressure. In 
short, national struggles and state power remain critical to achieving change. 

Fourth, it appears that the most appropriate regional structures (at least for 
the present period) are those that have the fewest binding constraints on 
participating countries. Again ALBA and the Bank of the South provide an 
instructive contrast. ALBA does not exist as an “independent” institution with 
its own vision of, or mandate to, advance socialism (however defined). In fact, 
it includes member nations led by governments that are not pursuing this goal. 
These governments participate because they believe that their respective 
populations (or perhaps their political legitimacy) will benefit from the terms 
and forms of the negotiated collaboration. ` 

ALBA is not hobbled by the same constraints as the Bank of: the South 
because its structures are designed to afford participating governments 
maximum flexibility, thereby supporting those desiring a faster and deeper 
social transformation without forcing that transformation on less radically 
inclined ones. If socialist alternatives to capitalism are to develop and prosper, 
it will be because of the outcome of ongoing political struggles in those nations 
already committed to this goal, with the shared processes promoted by ALBA 
. providing invaluable material assistance and inspiration. 

Fifth, state power alone is unlikely to produce the transformation in social 
relations required for a meaningful advance toward socialism. South American 
social movements are right to be wary of a state-directed process of change. 
Because the ALBA project is state driven, there is reason for concern that the 
transformations encouraged in most member nations will be more 
bureaucratically than - popularly oriented. ALBA collaboration can help 
strengthen state control and direction of the economies of member nations, but 
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there is no guarantee that the resulting state planning and production will be _ 


structured to ensure meaningful worker and community participation in relevant 
decision making. 

Building strong, democratic, and collaborative | worker-community 
organizations and structures of planning is no simple matter. But there is a 
wealth of experience to be found in the cross-national discussions and 
collaborations that are nurtured at world and regional social forums and the 
organizing work that they generate and support. We need to find ways to 
strengthen these efforts and integrate the lessons learned into the processes of 
national change that are under way in the countries most committed to 
building socialism. This is a large challenge, but one that we must surmount if 
we are to make meaningful progress in building alternatives to capitalism. 

Finally, we must develop a more nuanced understanding of the 
consequences of capitalist crises. It is easy to believe that a structural capitalist. 
crisis such as the one we are currently experiencing will strengthen our efforts 
to replace capitalism. Yet things are far more complex. Although the crisis is 
indeed delegitimizing capitalism as an engine of “progress,” the weakening 
global economy is, as noted above, greatly complicating; if not weakening, 
efforts to advance ALBA as well as the Bank of the South. 

We cannot simply rely on capitalism’s contradictidns to do the work of 
building support for a socialist alternative. No country will be immune from 
the consequences of the crisis. That makes it ever more important that we 
commit to deepen our educational work—work that makes clear that socialism 
represents more than a promise to produce more goods and services than 
capitalism. Socialism represents the possibility of a new way to live and work 
that brings with it a deeper satisfaction, in large part because of its ability to 
shape more mutually rewarding and sustainable human connections. 
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A Different Perspective on 
the U.S.-India Nuclear Deal 


PETER CUSTERS 


The U.S.-India nuclear deal was initiated through a framework agreement 
signed by India’s Prime Minister Manmohan Singh and U.S. President Bush 
in July 2005. India, at the instigation of Washington, agreed to separate its 
civilian and military nuclear production facilities, and place all civilian 
production facilities under the inspection regime of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA), in return for U.S. economic, technological, and 
military cooperation. The nuclear deal, which took three years to complete, is į, 
officially aimed at promoting India’s access to uranium and to civilian nuclear ` 
technology, through enlarged importation of both. Whereas nuclear energy 
contributed a reported 2.5 percent of India’s energy requirements in 2007, the 
deal is expected to boost the contribution of the nuclear sector to India’s 
electricity supply, without reducing India’s primary dependence on coal. From 
its very start, the U.S.-India nuclear deal has generated huge controversies, 
both in India and internationally. The intent here is to lay bare the implications 
of the deal for the creation of waste, while putting aside, for the moment, 
other important controversies associated with the nuclear agreement. 

Most of the key objections against the U.S.-India nuclear deal that have 
been put forward by its progressive opponents in India and internationally 
have addressed the fact that it legitimizes India’s status as a nuclear weapons 
state, and that it will enable India to expand its production of weapons-grade 
plutonium. Already, India is estimated to possess a sufficient amount of ., 
plutonium for the manufacturing of at least one hundred atomic bombs. Since 
India has reportedly agreed to place only fourteen out of ils twenty-two civilian 
reactors under the IAEAs inspection regime, it is free to produce in the | 
remaining eight reactors another two hundred kilograms of weapons-grade 
plutonium per year.' Thus, fears that the controversial deal will enhance the 
danger of a nuclear conflagration in South Asia appear to be well grounded, 
even if we leave aside all other interrelated objections that have been raised. 

In the following, the spotlight will not be put on India’s past and future 
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plans for production of weapons-grade plutonium and nuclear bombs, but on 
two other major questions. For the U.S.-India nuclear deal also needs to be 
fiercely questioned with regard to its ostensible aims, i.e., the vast expansion in 
the production of nuclear energy. Whereas a more than ten-fold increase in the 
generation of nuclear energy, as foreseen, may help to overcome India’s rapidly 
growing energy needs, the side effects in terms of generation of nuclear waste 
are so ponderous that, from this perspective too, implementation of the deal 
needs to be preempted. Moreover, as reported briefly in India’s national press 
last September, when the signing of the deal was being debated, there is a 
little-discussed “reverse side” to the deal: the U.S. commercial objectives 
relating to its arms exports. For Washington is poised to lobby aggressively, so 
as to capture a larger share of India’s arms imports than it has held up until 
now. 

The conceptual approach, proposed to address these combined issues, is a 
holistic view on waste. In this view, processes of manufacturing that result in 
military commodities, i.e., in weaponry, need to be analyzed as processes that 
result in wastage of economic resources. This, for instance, is the case where 
economic policymakers deciding to purchase armament systems do not primarily 
have in mind security considerations, but macroeconomic stimulation of 
domestic demand for goods. However, this production of social waste generally 
does not stand alone, but needs to be juxtaposed with the generation of non- 
commodity waste during the same industrial processes. Whereas conventional 
economics discusses these side effects of industrial manufacturing under the 
heading of “externalities,” here the term “non-commodity waste” will be used 
whenever reference is made to the ecologically harmful by-products of industrial 
manufacturing.” 

Whereas social waste and non-commodity waste are rarely juxtaposed in 
public debate, the U.S. nuclear deal and its reverse side offer an occasion to 
do precisely this. As the below cited data on the generation of waste in the 
nuclear production chain show, the U.S.-India nuclear deal is bound to result 
in huge quantities of extremely dangerous waste that cannot be sold on the 
market, but needs to be put aside, at great risk to humans and to.our natural 
environment. Again, importation of expensive armament systems implies the 
waste of vast economic resources that could be used toward relieving India’s 
persistent mass poverty, hence should be considered importation of social waste. 
Moreover, the issues of social and non-commodity waste can also be posed in 
relation to the manufacturing of weapons-gradé plutonium and atomic weapons, 
where generation of the two forms of waste occurs simultaneously. 


The Nuclear Deal: Importation of Nuclear Technology and Importation of 
U.S. Armament Systems 


As a starting point, I will take two newspaper articles published in the 
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Times of India on September 11, 2008. One of these highlighted the business 
prospects of the U.S.-India nuclear deal in terms of the sale of nuclear 
production technology and the importation and the construction of nuclear 
reactors in India. The second article discussed the aspiration of the United 
States in terms of expanded exports of armament systems to India. 

The article on the expansion of nuclear energy production spoke glowingly 
about the size of business that will be generated, mentioning a figure of $40 
billion worth of orders that Indian and foreign enterprises stand to receive, and 
hailing the deal as a “project” of great financial significance. Under the deal, a 
reported twenty-four light-water reactors will be imported from abroad and 
installed along India’s coasts. India plans to build twelve more indigenous 
nuclear plants, consisting of pressurized heavy-water reactors. At no point in 
the article are the implications of the nuclear deal in terms of generation of 
additional nuclear waste discussed.* ` 

The other article described the secondary objectives of the United States, 
which traditionally is not a major seller of military hardware to India. The 
article delineated the huge size of India’s overall arms imports, stating that 
since the Kargil conflict, India spent a “whopping” $25 billion on imports of 
. weaponry and is “poised” to spend another $30 billion on such purchases over 
the next five to six years. Thus, the United States is vying to capture a whole 
series of arms orders that India intends to place on the world market. Indian 
import plans reportedly include $170 million for the purchase of anti-ship 
Harpoon. missiles, a sizable project for the purchase of multi-role combat 
aircraft, and purchases of 197 light utility and observation helicopters. A deal 
mentioned has already been clinched—described as India’s “biggest ever” with 
the United States—for the: purchase of eight Boeing reconnaissance aircraft. 
At no point in the article is it explained that such lavish spending on arms 
imports represents a form of social waste, and that the same financial resources 
could well be spent on alleviating the massive poverty that still exists in India.’ 

Officially, of course, the U.S.-India nuclear deal and the listed plans to 
import armaments are not interconnected issues. The arms purchases do not 
directly form part of the agreement surrounding importation of nuclear 
technology. Yet it is probably correct to conclude that the United States hopes 
to overtake other foreign suppliers of arms to India as a reverse side of the 
nuclear deal, as was indeed hinted at in the Times of India. In any case, 
juxtaposition of the two issues enables us to look more holistically at the 
wasteful implications of the Indian government’s behavior than a focus on the 
U.S.-India nuclear deal alone would allow us to do. Hence, below I will 
address both the generation of nuclear waste that will occur as a consequence 
of the nuclear deal, and India’s arms imports, in order to show the full extent 
of waste creation involved. 
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Generation of Hazardous Waste in Nuclear Production 


I do not possess comprehensive data on the nuclear waste that has been 
generated by nuclear production thus far in India. Nor am I in a position to 
give a precise assessment regarding the waste that importation and construction 
of new reactors will create. However, the experience of nuclear production 
worldwide is unequivocal: nuclear waste emerges at each and every link in the 
nuclear production chain, starting from “the very first stage, i.e., that of 
uranium mining and milling, and continuing through to the last stage, where 
nuclear fuel elements are treated in reprocessing facilities. An important source 
for my own understanding of these issues is the book Nuclear Wastelands, 
written by a group of scientists led by the U.S.-based Indian academician 
Ayun Makhijani, which primarily reviews waste generation by nuclear-military 
production facilities.6 From this and other sources, | have selected three cases 
of waste generation, namely: the waste tailings that emerge when uranium is 
mined and milled; depreciated fuel elements that themselves are a form of 
nuclear waste; and the high-level waste that needs to be put aside when 
former nuclear fuel elements are reprocessed. 

Uranium mining is, of course, the first stage in the nuclear production 
chain. Such mining is also undertaken in India, and would likely be intensified 
in consequence of the U.S.-India nuclear deal. When uranium ore is mined, 
uranium is prepared and enriched for use as raw material in making nuclear 
fuel elements. As a result, a huge amount of hazardous material in the form 
of mill tailings is left behind—tailings that contain radioactive. substances and 
are therefore hazardous for humans and for nature. Speaking in volume terms, 
these tailings reportedly constitute 95 percent of all the nuclear waste, 
generated in the nuclear production chain. Among the radioactive substances 
found in mill tailings are, for instance, radium-226 and thorium-230, the latter 
of which has a half-life of 76,000 years—meaning that it will take that many 
years before half of its radioactivity decays. In mining uranium and in creating 
the tailings, capitalist entrepreneurs are not just burdening our children and 
grandchildren with the consequences of uranium extraction, but entire future 
generations, for an indefinite period of time. The damaging consequences of 
uranium mining have been well recorded in the United States, where, 
historically, nuclear production started. Here, tailing dams have turned into 
slurry after downpours of rain. Between 1955 and 1977, a total of fifteen 
tailing dams have broken. In one case, the Rio Puerco was flooded with 
ninety-four million gallons of tailing liquids, resulting in contamination of a 
long stretch of the river.’ 

Dangerous waste is also produced during the next stage, when nuclear 
energy is generated in reactors. Surely, the production of nuclear energy can 
be seen as a contribution to human welfare, if looked at purely from the 
perspective of energy generation. Yet, the hazardous implications from 
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employment of nuclear fuel rods in the reactors are multifarious. A section of 
the rods needs to be taken out regularly, as the nuclear fuel elements can be 
utilized for only three years. Now, in the parlance of economic theory, the fuel 
elements, once“taken out, are considered “depreciated means of production.” 
They are presumed to have lost all the value that has been transferred to the 
new commodity, the nuclear energy. Yet the fuel elements undoubtedly are a 
form of hazardous waste. Speaking in quantitative terms, the size of this waste 
seems small, however the radioactivity contained in the spent fuel elements is 
truly intense. The radioactive elements present in this nuclear waste include 
uranium, strontium-90, caesium-137, and plutonium. Of these, plutonium is 
entirely the outcome of human production; as such, it does not exist in nature. 
It is known to be the most toxic substance on earth, its half-life being 
exceedingly long. The halflife of plutonium-239, for instance, is 24,000 years; 
that of plutonium-242, as much as 380,000 years. Even microgram quantities 
of plutonium, when inhaled by humans, are known to result in fatal cancers.® 
Hence, the worldwide expansion in construction and utilization of nuclear 
reactors is a reason for grave concern. Each additional nuclear reactor generates 
spent nuclear fuel rods containing different forms of high-level waste. 

The third distinct stage in the chain of nuclear production is that of 
reprocessing. For decades, policymakers in the West have tried to make the 
public believe that they had solved the issue of spent fuel elements. They 
argued that these fuel rods can be treated chemically. in reprocessing facilities, 
so as to allow for reuse of the uranium to create fresh plutonium for 
“productive” énds, in manufacturing new fuel elements. Yet it is here that 
problems really:pile up. At this stage, high-level waste comes into being as a 
distinct category of waste, since the chemical treatment of the fuel rods not 
only helps to separate uranium and plutonium, but also’ results in high-level 
waste that needs to be put aside. This stage produces uranium-236, as 
distinguished from uranium-235, incorporated in the fuel elements. Uranium- 


236 has a half-life of 24.2 million years. There is also the radioactive element ` 


jodium.129, which has a half-life of 15.7 million years. These are time scales 
we, as humans, are hardly able to imagine, but that make the consequences 
of nuclear production that much graver. The high-level liquid waste after 
chemical treatment of fuel rods is commonly stored in tanks. 

The risks involved in such storage can be exemplified through the accidents 
that have taken place in nuclear-military production facilities, both in the 
United States and the former Soviet Union. The Hanford nuclear complex is 
where the United States used to manufacture its military plutonium. Here, 
high-level waste in liquid form was stored in 117 stainless steel tanks, each 
containing 500,000 gallons of waste. In 1973, a leak was discovered that had 
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caused massive dissipation of radioactivity into Hanford’s subsoil? But thew 


most dramatic accident involving high-level radioactive waste stored in tanks 
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was reported from the former Soviet Union. In 1957, in the military-nuclear 


- Cheliabinsk complex, located in the Ural Mountains, a tank explosion 


occurred. The U.S.S.R. suppressed the news of the accident in the name of 
guarding “state secrets,” but Soviet scientists unraveled the accident long 
before the Gorbachev government instigated an inquiry. Just as m Hanford, 
the high-level waste from reprocessing in Cheliabinsk was stored in stainless 
steel tanks, located in a canyon-shaped area eight meters under the soil’s © 
surface. The explosion in Cheliabinsk’s tanks resulted in a massive leakage of 
radioactivity. A reported 22 million curies of radioactivity were released, 2 
million curies in the form of a plume that reached a height of one kilometer ' 
above the Cheliabinsk complex. The explosion and releases of radioactivity 
destroyed entire ecosystems in the surrounding region. Villages had to . be 
evacuated, rivers and lakes were polluted, and the government was forced to 
take draconian measures to contain the danger.' 

Above, I have summarized data on selected aspects of nuclear waste 


generation and storage, focusing on waste tailings from uranium mining and 


milling, on the waste represented by spent nuclear fuel elements, and on the 
high-level waste that is put aside whenever nuclear fuel rods are reprocessed. 
Surely, given the risks they represent for humans and for nature, there is no 
way one can belittle the occurrence of multiple wastes in the nuclear production 
chain. Nor can one deny the validity of posing the consequences of the U.S.- 
India nuclear: deal in these terms. 


India as Importer of Weapons Systems 


I will now turn to the second form of waste: waste in the social sense of 
the term. In focusing on the reverse side of the U.S.-India nuclear deal, which 
is the eagerness of the United States to expand its arms sales to India, it is 
worth recalling that India today heads the list of Southern importers of 
armament systems, displacing (along with China) the Middle Eastern oil giant 
Saudi Arabia. This can be illustrated with concrete figures. 

According to a report by the U.S.-based Congressional Research Service, 
in 2005 India ranked first among developing nations weapons purchasers, in 
terms of the market value of agreements signed to import weaponry. Further, 
whereas the total value of Southern arms imports in 2005 was $30 billion, the 
value of the agreements concluded by India alone was $5.4 billion, meaning 
that India was set to swallow fully one-sixth of the total.!' While these data 
could be biased, they are, in fact, corroborated by data that have been 
compiled by the respectable, Stockholm-based peace research institute, SIPRI. 
In its 2007 annual report, SIPRI offers comprehensive figures for the value of 
arms imports by individual Southern states over a period of thirty years. 
Again, India heads the list of these totals. This, of course, does not imply 
that India has been the leading Southern importer in each and every year. But 
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it does signify that India’s accumulated arms imports have been so big over the 
last decade as to make up for the comparatively “smaller” size of arms imports 
in earlier decades." 

. The role that the transfer of arms between North and South plays in the 
world economy can be assessed from either a Southern or a Northern 
perspective. If looked at from a Southern perspective, one has to reflect on 
India’s arms imports in terms of disparate exchange. The term “disparate 
exchange” expresses the fact that Southern economies, when importing 
armament systems from the North, are losers. Whereas Southern economies 
import military commodities that, from a social point of view, should be 
considered waste, the Northern states, which export the armaments, are 
benefactors, for they directly or indirectly transfer ‘arms in exchange for raw 
_ materials, semi-finished goods, and labor-intensive commodities representing 
wealth. This is indeed a- form of international exchange that may be 
characterized as disparate (as opposed to quantitatively unequal) exchange, 
since there is a qualitative difference between the commodities flowing in 
parallel between Northern and Southern trade “partners.” Although, in certain 
cases, the inter-linkages between exported and -imported goods are explicit 
(notably in the case of barter agreements where crude oil is exchanged against 
weaponry), more generally processes of disparate exchange are less easy to 
pinpoint, i.e., are indirectly interlinked." 

` To highlight the imperialist nature of this trading mechanism, it needs to 
be stated that it was historically instituted by the United States. For, when 
OPEC’s oil-exporting countries decided in the 1970s to take their fate in their 
own hands by insisting on the right to fix the international price of crude oil, 
the United States immediately tried to take advantage of the changing 
situation. It knew, of course, that increased prices of oil would, inter alia, result 
in additional dollar incomes for members of OPEC.'* Hence, it feverishly 
worked to channel such Southern income toward additional Southern imports 
of weapon systems from the United States and other Northern arms 
exporters—with success. Leading oil exporters, such as Saudi Arabia and 
Iran, were, in the 1970s, easily deluded into buying fighter planes and other 
expensive weaponry. These Middle Eastern countries then headed the list of 
Southern importers of weapons systems. Today, India has emerged as a leading 
Southern arms importer and the United States is eager to expand its arms 
sales to India, at the expense of the country’s traditional suppliers of arms.'® 
And, whereas it needs to be assessed whether the exports of social waste 
from the United States to India will be undertaken at the expense of wealth 
belonging to India’s own population or at the expense of wealth belonging to 
the people of India and other Southern states combined, the arms transfers 
are bound to represent further cases of disparate exchange. = 

India’s massive imports of, armament systems ‘can, however, also be 
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analyzed from a Northern perspective. Here, we need to highlight the fact 
that the hegemonic power in the world system, ever since the days of British 
imperialism, has used its leverage to export weaponry as a part of 
macroeconomic policymaking. This is especially true for the present declining 
hegemonic power, the United States. Since the 1960s, the United States has 
used its exports of armament systems as a replacement mechanism, a 
supplement to ensure that U.S. armament corporations are at all times supplied 
with orders sufficient in amounts to protect their production capacity and 
guarantee accumulation. For instance, when the U.S. government, at the end 
of the 1980s, needed partly to scale down the size of its orders toward 
monopoly corporations based in the U.S. military sector, it heavily pushed 
military corporations into expanding their exports. It even employed the Gulf 
War, staged in 1991, toward this end. 

Moreover, the U.S. Pentagon, itself, embraces the economic logic behind 
armament exports. This is evident, for instance, from statements contained in 
its Annual Industrial Capability Report to the U.S. Congress in 2006. As 
the report states, “Defense exports play an important economic role in 
strengthening the U.S. defense industrial base”; “about 20 percent of U.S. 
weapons systems items are exported”; and “sales to foreign customers have 
frequently been critical to keeping entire production lines open.”'” Hence, it is 
difficult to interpret these sales as simply necessitated by U.S. “security’— 
when the Department Of Defense itself admits to the U.S. Congress that 
armament systems exports represent a leverage for macroeconomic policymaking. 
The combined historical evidence for the past several decades indicates that 
military exports play an active role toward helping to solve dilemmas in 
connection with the U.S. business cycle. 


Juxtaposing Social Waste and Non-Commodity Waste 


In conclusion, the U.S.-India nuclear deal should be analyzed in terms of 
wasteful implications in two ways. If looked at strictly from a perspective of 
expanded production of nuclear energy in India, as is the official line of the 
Indian government, the deal already needs to be severely criticized, for it will 
undoubtedly result in vastly increased generation of nuclear waste, which, from 
the standpoint of critical economic theory, is to be considered non-commodity 
waste. | have not presented specific data on the waste that India’s own nuclear 
energy production has generated in the past, but have concentrated on 
international data regarding the generation of waste at three stages in the 
nuclear production chain: the stage of uranium mining and milling; the stage 
of production in nuclear reactors; and the stage of reprocessing of nuclear fuel 
elements. These data unequivocally show that, in assessing the implications of 
the U.S.-India nuclear deal, the issue of nuclear waste needs to be taken on 


board, 
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Yet, if we are to assess the full extent of waste generation implied by the 
U.S.-India nuclear deal, we also need to reflect on the reverse side of the deal. 
There needs to be, it seems, greater awareness of the fact that the United 
States does not just intend to use the deal to promote the export of nuclear 
production technology toward India. The United States is also keenly 
interested in greatly expanding its sales of armaments to India, in view of the 
fact that India, along with China, is one of the global South’s leading arms 
importers, and because of the enhanced role given to India as a sub-imperial 
power within the context of overall U.S. imperial strategy. Here again, my 
data regarding the less of wealth implied by these deals for India and the 
South are incomplete and need to be expanded. Thus, further research on 
Indian armament imports should demonstrate how they express disparate 
exchange. They may lead to loss of wealth for the people of India alone—or 
ultimately to replication of disparate exchange via parallel exports of 
conventional arms by India to other countries of the global South. Such 
research would have to focus on the precise way in which foreign currency for 
payment of these imports is generated. For a holistic assessment of the U.S.- 
India nuclear deal and other U.S.-India arms deals, we need to address both 
non-commodity waste and social waste: the two sides of a socially’ irrational 
‘ and ecologically destructive strategic relationship. 
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disaggregation paints a different picture. The supposed 6.1% year-on-year 
growth for the June quarter of 2009 was more than half accounted for by a 
sharp increase in the trade balance. But the increase in the trade balance was 
wholly accounted for by a decrease in imports far greater than the decrease in 
exports. So half of the “growth” was due to contraction! But even this 
“recovery” is about to take a tumble. Agriculture’s contribution to GDP for 
the September quarter is forecast to be off ten percent or worse. And the 
drop in the price of petroleum products in the first half of the year (resulting 
in the positive trade balance) has reversed. Food prices are climbing rapidly, 
and the purchases on the international markets promised by Pranab Mukherjee 
will be very costly indeed. 

Yet even were it possible that aggregate growth rates were to be restored to 
“India Shining” brilliance, the question at issue would remain. With agricul- 
ture now contributing but a sixth of GDP though providing the livelihood of 
half of the population, a fundamental divergence has emerged between the 
real world and that of capitalist economic calculation. Let us recall that, 
according to home ministry records (and surely an undercount), more than 
180,000 farmers have committed suicide since 1997, a period in which GDP 
has supposedly doubled. If, say, over the next two years agriculture’s contribu- 
tion were to be cut in half, the aggregate GDP would increase provided only 
that service sector, banking and real estate and so on, expanded by a fifth (a 
rate achieved in most recent two year periods). Of course instead of two lakh 
of farmer suicides we would be dealing with deaths numbered in crores, while 
the business press would no doubt celebrate “growth.” This is what we meant 
in suggesting that the question of food supply now poses a qualitative change 
in our most fundamental economic relations. The path of neoliberal market 
“reform” has come to the edge of the cliff. 
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Against Literary Imperialism: 
Storming the Barricades of the Canon 
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My copy of The Mythology of Imperialism, the 1973 paperback that sold for 
$2.75, has lots of notes in the margins. They’re excited notes, not always 
comprehensible now, from the first course I ever taught, a small unofficial 
seminar on literature and imperialism. I’ve lost the syllabus, but I remember 
that we read Raskin’s books: ‘Kipling, Conrad,. Forster, and Orwell. I’m not 
_sure I would have had the idea, or the courage, to follow that syllabus in my 
second or third year of graduate school teaching if The Mythology of Imperialism 
hadn’t made its miraculous, incandescent appearance. I certainly wouldn’t have 
known which writers to teach, or for that matter how to start talking about 
them. This was before Edward W. Said’s Orientalism appeared in 1978, 
before the academic field of postcolonial studies had been invented. There 
must have been more advanced people out there—it sometimes seemed to me 
that everybody at Harvard was more advanced than I was—but if they had 
figured out why and how imperialism mattered to us, they weren’t raising their 
hands and making speeches about it in any of ‘the classes I took.. 

Many of us students seemed to be leading more or less schizophrenic lives, 
marching for civil rights or against the war in Vietnam one day and the rest of 
the time dutifully soaking up the books and. ideas we were presented with, 
more or less in the form in which they were presented. I for one had not yet 
imagined that there might be some connection between the world of books 
and ideas, on the one hand, and on the other, the scorching passion my 
friends and I felt about America’s various military aggressions and its support 
for the world’s petty tyrants and human rights abusers. Without Jonah 
Raskin’s help, I don’t know when or if -the possibility of such a connection 
might have hit home—when or if I would imagine that it was possible not just 
to become an academic (which already seemed a bit of a stretch) but to 
become that more glorious thing I had read about in Saul Bellow, an 
intellectual. i , . 

Raskin himself urged his readers to aim higher. In his introduction he 
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describes the book as “a weapon for the revolution.” On the last page he 
z suggests that the goal is “to be a writer and a political and cultural 
revolutionary.” What I took from him was a target somewhat more modest, but 
only somewhat. To be an intellectual, as I understand it, means to live the life 
of the mind as fully as possible in your own historical moment, and in relation 
to that moment. It means that when you think, you are not just thinking about 
certain concepts or problems or authors, you are also trying to satisfy the most 
urgent ethical and political demands your own historical moment makes upon 
you. Which means that while you’re reading and thinking, you also have to be’ 
listening carefully to your time. For Raskin, there was no doubt about: what 
the demands of our time were. The word for our moment was imperialism. “I 
decided to write about imperialism,” he declares, “because it is the total reality 
of our time.” Our responsibility was to reconsider everything we knew, or. 
thought we knew, in the light of that reality. 

To call imperialism a total reality, as if there were nothing about anyone’s 
life that was not’ permeated by it and given its definitive meaning by 
imperialism, was to make a large and, to my mind, controversial claim. (It 
suggests ‘that no good thing is untainted—that no good thing is really,. finally, 
good.) But as a first move, it was brilliant. Among the various names for 
injustice, were there any that legitimately linked with so much of the history in 
play at that moment? Various movements of national liberation had of course 
triumphed by 1971, when the hardback edition of Raskin’s book came out, 
but others were still ongoing. The recent emergence of black militancy at home 
seemed to resonate with anti-colonial struggles abroad. The United States was 
still at war in Vietnam. Behind the excuse of containing communism, it was 
enthusiastically supporting military dictatorships, armed insurgencies, and death 
squads around the world. It was also arranging, not coincidentally, for as much 
as possible of the world’s wealth.to be enjoyed within our borders and, as far 
as possible, for the major inconveniences of the capitalist system to be 
Y experienced at a distance by non-citizens. In short, the United States was 

directly and indirectly responsible, through its policies- and through its 
consumerist life style, for incalculable human suffering, especially (this was 
important) outside its borders. Meanwhile, in the American universities, where 
the Western cultural heritage was preserved, transmitted, and interpreted, 
there had been little if any systematic re-interpretation of that heritage from 
the perspective of a world that was suddenly much larger and less obviously 
centered in Europe and the European settler colonies. As Raskin put it, “To 
date, literary and cultural historians have not reckoned with imperialism.” 
If imperialism is indeed a total reality that touches everything and 
contaminates everything it touches, one might imagine that Raskin’s reckoning 
Y with it would be utterly merciless. Under inspection, how could the Western 
cultural heritage look anything but, well, imperialist? Cowardly academics could 
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be expected to stop short of this conclusion; by undermining the customary 
rationale for preserving and transmitting the Western cultural heritage, they 
„could risk getting put out of a job. Raskin, however, sounds happy not to have 
an academic job. He presents himself as an escapee from the prison-like 
classroom who is now participating enthusiastically in what he calls, after D. 
H. Lawrence, “life.” He has no institutional motive to pull his punches. And 
as the word mythology in the title suggests, he doesn’t. All of these writers 
are shown in one way or another to have supported the project of imperialism. 
Yet for Raskin, that’s not the end of the story. Somehow he manages to 
make his case without giving up his respect for the Western cultural heritage. 
One of the book’s many surprises, and a reason why it has stood up so well 
over four decades, is the extraordinary generosity shown to the works discussed. 

In his first-edition introduction, titled “Bombard the Critics,” Raskin does 
just that. He blasts critics like F. R. Leavis and Lionel Trilling for building 
modern literature into a great tradition that ignores imperialism and encourages 
political passivity. Even Raymond Williams, who is clearly a more positive 
inspiration here, is criticized for being too Eurocentric. But by attacking the 
critics, Raskin pulls off a neat trick: he spares the works themselves, or at 
least deflects political anger away from them. Thus he can use those same 
works, or equally canonical ones, to set up a counter-tradition. Before the 
period of 1880 to 1920 “the Victorians were conscious of their empire,” but 
the empire remained peripheral to the Victorian novel. “In Victorian nouvels the 
colonies are usually places to transfer burned-out characters, or from which to 
retrieve characters when they were needed.... The plot began—or flagging 
interest was revived—when a character returned from abroad, and the action 
terminated when the characters left for the colonies. For the Victorians 
existence meant existence in England.” Raskin observes that those English 
writers who did talk about empire, and who ‘are his primary subjects—Joseph 
Conrad, Rudyard Kipling, E. M. Forster, George Orwell, and Joyce Cary— 
did a pretty unsatisfactory job of it. And yet he finds a good deal to celebrate 
in what they managed to say. 

This is all the more surprising because Raskin’s standards of judgment are 
very demanding, at least by comparison with the standards that have betume 
habitual in academic criticism. Since the culture wars of the 1990s, academic 
critics have taken a certain amount of flak in the press over their supposed lack 
of reverence for the great works of the past. They are supposed to spend their 
time brutally interrogating the classics in the name of recently erected standards 
of which past authors could have had no inkling: gender, race, class, and other 
politically correct preoccupations. Like so much of what the press says, this 
‘turns out not to be true. Modern university departments don’t waterboard 
their authors. But Raskin, who is proud to say that his book was written 

“outside the sterile atmosphere. of academia,” takes an even harder line than 
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the one that is imaginatively projected onto academics today. His“book 1 
dedicated to Ho Chi Minh. The epigraph is from Fidel Castro. What hi 
wants from literature is solidarity with the Revolution. f 

Gazing back on 1971 a decade or so into the twenty-first century, thi 
seems a lot to stipulate. What if the revolutionary movements aren’t there; 
(I leave aside the tricky but significant question of what “revolutionary” mean 
back then—how much overlap there was ard was not between anti-impenialis 
struggles for national independence and genuine movements of socia 
revolution.) If the standard is Revolution, then very little literature would seen 
to measure up. That includes Raskin’s own favorite writers. He likes Gulle: 
Jimson, protagonist of Joyce Cary’s The Horse’s Mouth, a colorful institution 
hating anarchist. “But,” we are told, Jimson “is not quite a revolutionary... 
Cary’s people are cut off from revolutionary movements.” E. M. Forster als: 
fails this test. “It is Forster’s crippling defect,” Raskin concludes, “that he i 
unable to imagine revolutionary alternatives.” The inability to imagin: 
revolutionary alternatives, at least alternatives that are not subject to length 
utopian delay, seems to be a general failing, now as then. The novel as i 
genre doesn’t much like revolutions. “If Conrad could have looked ahead a bi 
further than his own times,” Raskin writes, “he would have seen tha 
Decoud’s descendant is Regis Debray.... The alienated intellectual become 
an engagé, an enragé, a guerrilla.” Well, okay. But if Raskin could hav 
looked ahead a bit further, he would have seen Debray’s transformation fron 
a militant Third Worldist to a defender of the French Republic. Despite th: 
ongoing travails of so much of what used to be called the Third World, Thir 
Worldism now is not what it was. That’s why Che could become, as he is fo 
many today, an unthreatening object of nostalgia. 

Raskin can be intellectually magnanimous in part because, much as h 
might have liked his authors to gaze prophetically beyond their moments, he i 
willing to give them credit for merely getting deep into their moments 
‘Temporarily suspending the standard of revolution, he applies another criterio 
that is a bit easier to meet. He asks what these authors managed to say abou 
the contradictions of their time, including contradictions or paradoxes the 
themselves were unable to overcome in their own lives: “The Conrad parado: 
is that he detests both empire and revolution.” This paradox—detesting th 
status quo, but being unready to embrace the political means necessary t 
change the status quo—goes to the heart of Conrad’s work, but it also speak 
directly to a condition that has obviously persisted. As does Forster’s pith 
analysis of his own Victorian background: “In came the nice fat dividends, uj 
went the lofty thoughts.” 

Like Forster, Raskin has a great eye for passing instants and tableaux tha 
suddenly sum up a life or a social. situation. In Carlyle, for example, h 
discovers the perfect rationale for imperialism in a simple invocation of Thir 
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World raw materials: “noble elements of cinnamon, sugar, coffee, pepper black 
and grey, lying all asleep, awaiting the white enchanter who should say to 
them, Awake!” On Kipling, he writes: “Every morning before he awoke his 
face’ was shaven clean by an Indian.... Only the comforting illusion that 
Indians loved the English could free him from the continual fear of the 
barber’s razor.” Haunted houses in India are said to contain “the bodies of 
dead Englishmen murdered by their servants.” The year after I read The 
Mythology of Imperialism I started writing my doctoral dissertation, which was 
about servants in the novel. My point of departure was a comic passage in 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair where a servant, asked to shave his master, thinks for 
a moment that the master has gone crazy ànd wants him to slit his throat. | 
suppose I’ll never know whether Raskin was the origin of my dissertation, 
hence of my whole academic career. It does not seem at all improbable. In 
those days other critics were not talking about servants with razors. 

Like Raymond Williams in Culture and Society, Raskin arranges his authors 
by date of birth and pays loving attention to their biographies. (Though the 
book doesn’t use footnotes and generally wears its learning lightly, it knows a 
lot more than it absolutely needs to. For example, Raskin has scrutinized the 
drafts that various works went through, watching as the politics are pulled in 
different directions. This is something you don’t bother to do if you are 
convinced in advance of your political conclusions.) He makes us sce his 
authors as people in historical context. But he also admits that in historical 
context they rarely look very attractive. Their political opinions, for example, 
tend to be severely limited, at least by the standards of the 1970s Left. In 
order to be generous to them, Raskin sometimes has to take them out of 
context again, to separate the art from the artist. In this he follows the 
excellent advice of D. H. Lawrence, one of his favorites: never trust: the teller, 
trust the tale. As it happens, this is also the advice of the central tradition of 
Marxist literary criticism from Marx and Engels through Georg Lukács and 
Fredric Jameson. You can’t deduce the politics of a work from the politics of its 
author. At the same time, Raskin also implicitly argues with the Lukács 
tradition, which has never accepted that “the principal contradiction in the 
world” is, in Raskin’s words, the contradiction “between the revolutionary 
peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin America and the imperial powers.” ” Nor 
has it asked that writers be revolutionaries. 

Inconsistently but entertainingly, Raskin celebrates D. H. Lawrence for 
any number of virtues, some of them personal rather than literary and all of 
them falling well short of an ideal solidarity with revolution. Lawrence is 
praised for revealing the true chaos that defenders of-the social order try to 
hide. He is praised for imagining hopefully, sometime in the future, “a great 
united Europe of productive working people.” And he is praised for leaving 
England in search of something he could not find there, perhaps the causal 
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link between the deadness of English life and “life” in the strong sense, as it 
is lived in Italy or Mexico. Exile, an important modernist theme, is crucial to 
Raskin’s underlying argument for his authors. It might look as if the 
modernists had given up on the nineteenth-century realist project of bringing 


“out the underlying dynamics of their society—the project that is astonishingly 


renewed, for example, in what Season 2 of the HBO series The Wire says 
about the history of Baltimore longshoremen. Marxist criticism has often 
leveled this charge against the writers of Raskin’s period: too much exploration 
of subjectivity, too much art for art’s sake, too much exoticism. But for Raskin, 
the novelist’s personal experience of life outside Europe is one way—perhaps 
even the only way—of giving the novel the materials needed to focus on the 
global contradiction between colonized and colonizer. Nothing that can be said 
about England itself, not even the most probing exploration of class conflict, 
will sufficiently illuminate conflict on the global scale. 

As a big fan of Victorian novels, even the stay-at-home kind, I’m tempted 
to object that some of what Raskin says about the Victorians (not all of which 
is negative-—he does see important virtues in Dickens, Emily Bronte, and even 
George Eliot) is tendentiously arranged to make the contrasting case for the 
modernists who came afterward. Is there too much resolution in the endings of 
Victorian novels? Well, maybe, but it. depends on how good you are at 
recognizing loose ends, so to speak, that carry the logic of the novel beyond its 
final distribution of reward and punishment. These novels invest a lot of 
energy in issues that they cannot finally resolve, and that they all’ but admit 
they cannot resolve. In this sense, they do what Raskin’s book also does: 
teach readers to recognize the contradictions in their lives by following out the 
contradictions lived by literary characters, even if no one can imagine any 
immediate or likely resolution to those contradictions. 

The writer Raskin feels closest to is probably Conrad. Conrad “is most 
representative of his time,” Raskin says, “because he stands in sharpest 
opposition to it.” But Raskin writes less like the perpetually agonized Conrad 
and more like the crowd-pleasing Kipling, perpetually at home with himself, 
who “untiringly carved out sharp, broad areas of contrast.” There is something 
of a tradition here: various figures of the left, from George Orwell and 
Edmund Wilson to Edward W. Said, have had admiring things to say about 
this active champion of imperialism. Raskin may not quite make Kipling into a 
rebel (he tries), but he does have insightful things to say about him. He 
places Kim and the lama on the road in the utopian tradition of cross-racial 
buddies (Huck and Jim on the raft, Ishmael and Queequeg, or for that 
matter, The Wire again). “Kipling arranges the plot so that there is no conflict 
between Kim’s commitment to imperialism and his love for the lama.” 
Freedom in Kim doesn’t mean colonial liberation; it means “wandering— 
freedom from material things.” Nonetheless, there’s something attractive about 
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that freedom. For Raskin as for Said, this ascetic, all-male, socially utopian 
freedom seems to transcend the imperial context in’ which it emerges. 
Imperialism has its sneaky backdoor pleasures. 

As it turned out, the writers to whom Raskin is so generous belonged to a 
dying canon. It’s not that readers have lost interest in them. With the possible 
exception of Joyce Cary, these writers have held up quite well. But for anyone 
who cares about literature and imperialism, it has become unthinkable to teach 
a course (as I did in the 1970s) that deals with these writers alone. Raskin 
describes Nazim Hikmet’s poem “Pierre Loti,” which he includes as another 
epigraph to the book, as “A Voice from the Third World.” The phrase now 
sounds quaint. In 1971 voices from the Third World were not yet part of the 
Euro-American canon. Many of the texts that are now on the most-taught list 
of world literature or postcolonial literature courses in the United States had 
not yet been written. It is something of an understatement to say that in the 
decades that followed, the canon was dramatically reshaped. Achebe, Soyinka, 
Mahfouz, Salih, Djebar, Habibi, Faiz, Rushdie, Naipaul, C. L. R. James; 
Walcott, Lamming, Emicheta, Dangarembga, Cesaire, Garcia Marquez, | 
Fuentes, Cortazar—these are only a few of the dozens and dozens of top- 
flight writers from former colonies who were suddenly recognized, in the years 
after Raskin’s book came out, recognized not only for their literary virtues but 
as having something indispensable to say about the meaning of imperialism. 
From this point forth it was clear to all concerned that the Third World was 
now representing itself. If you teach Conrad’s Heart of Darkness today, you 
have every reason to pair it with Season of Migration to the North, by the great 
Sudanese novelist Tayeb Salih, which both mimics and reverses Conrad by 
sending its African protagonist up the Thames and into the heart of an 
English darkness. Raskin’s good guys are writers like George Washington 
Cable and D. H. Lawrence: First World authors who did a more respectable 
job with racism or colonialism than most of those around them. But now that 
white First World authors are no longer being discussed exclusively, it is not 
plausible to commend them in quite the same tone. Standards have changed. 

The other great change over the past forty years is of course a change in 
the horizon of political expectations. There seemed almost no limit to those 
expectations in 1971. Now, ten years into the new millennium, it’s hard to 
find in our (financially threatened) newspapers news of flourishing social 
movements on which hopes like Raskin’s could plausibly alight. “I am writing 
this now,” Raskin says, “with the certainty that the oppressed will triumph 
over their oppressors. Imperialism, the American death machine, will surely 
die.” In the original edition, American was spelled Amerikan. Readers even 
then differed over the politics of that k. So soon after the inauguration of the 
country’s first African-American president, the gesture seems to have outlived 
whatever usefulness it once had. But optimists, which is to say those ‘who 
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have decided to scale back their hopes, still have some obligation to show that 
what they are making their uneasy peace with is something better than a 
death machine. 

George Orwell’s failure, Raskin says, was “his failure to become a rebel... 
He, unlike Kipling, knows that the empire is ‘despotism with theft,’ but he 
. does not commit his life to toppling the despot from the throne.” Those of us 
who have not committed our lives to toppling despots from the throne, despite 
all we know of despotism, may feel a bit defensive about the smaller things to 
which we have committed ourselves. Thinking back on how I’ve spent the 
decades since first reading The Mythology of Imperialism, I can see it’s all too 
possible to tell a sad story of institutionalization. In this not unfamiliar telling, 
the political energies of the 1960s would have gotten channeled into universities 
and other existing institutions which, for all their lofty humanistic and 
humanitarian aspirations, are not in the despot-toppling business, and certainly 
not in the business of toppling themselves. Still, there are other stories to tell. 
What initially turned me on in this book was the sweet prospect of putting 
together political commitment with the life of the mind. Rereading it now 
makes me feel that this prospect is still very much alive. Commenting on Heart 
of Darkness, Raskin finds the discovery “that’ behind your affluence lies 
another man’s poverty, that behind your ease lies another man’s exploitation, 
that behind your life lies another man’s death, that your fate is inextricably 
‘connected with the fate of millions of Black men and women whose existence 
you had denied.” Thanks to the timely reissue of Jonah Raskin’s classic, 


many ‘new readers will be encouraged to make this discovery, and discoveries 
like it. i 


saas 


Just because Austen referred to Antigua in Mansfield Park or to realms 
visited by the British navy in Persuasion without any thought of possible 
responses by the Caribbean or Indian natives resident there is no reason for us 
to do the same. 


—Edward Said, Culture and Imperialism (Vintage, 1993), 66 
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The issue of the global concentration of agribusiness is crucial to the future 
of the food systems of developing (and poor, non-developing) countries. These 
countries have been a-target of corporate investments from the outset of the 
industrial food system. This process has beio uneven—at different times 
corporate investment has focused on one or another part of the food system: 
Today, this uneven and often uncoordinated foray of metropolitan corporate 
capital is still subjugating the agriculture and domestic food markets of many 
developing countries, particularly smaller, peripheral ones undergoing rapid 
urbanization, to the needs of global agribusiness. For some of the larger 
developing countries, however, national capitalists are the principal force behind 
the emerging urban food system. In addition, the state has been playing a key 
role in the consolidation of the urban food system in certain emerging 
economies. 

Foreign participation in the food industry was once typically concentrated in 
the more sophisticated food segments geared to the emerging urban middle 
class and to exports, primarily to wealthy countries. Because of lack of patent 
protection, there was little foreign private capital investment in the genetic 
inputs industry. Thus, the nascent private seed industry, especially maize, was 
restricted to the non-GMO (genetically modified organism) hybrid markets. 
Foreign direct investment was also largely absent until recently from the retail 
sector. À 


Responses to Decreased Market Growth in Developed Countries 


A profound shift occurred in the 1980s and 1990s in the patterns aud 
extent of the transnational corporate penetration of the agrifood systems of 
‘developing countries. From the mid-1970s, per capita food consumption of 
basic staples in the developed world was reaching saturation, and overall 
growth suffered from the effects of the end of the baby boom. This led to a 
rapid process of concentration and development of oligopolies (where a few 
companies control a large portion of the market) as the key condition of 
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continued growth. 

This slowdown in growth in food purchases i in the developed countries was 
partially offset by a number of new initiatives. The introduction of an 
increasing number of unprocessed specific varieties (instead of selling 
undifferentiated commodities), led to a truly unbelievable proliferation of 
processed food products, and a segmentation of markets. A new wave of 
investment promoted “non-traditional exports”—particularly seafoods, fruits, 
and vegetables, either off-season or exotic—from developing countries to 
metropolitan markets. There was also renewed attention to the potential of the 
domestic markets of developing countries where higher demographic growth 
rates and rapid urbanization were creating ideal conditions for food corporations 
to offset the slowdown in growth in developed country markets. In earlier 
periods, Latin American countries were the main focus of investments directed 
to domestic markets within the periphery. Now, attention was being redirected 
to Asia where many developing countries were experiencing sustained high 
growth rates. 

During the 1980s, biotechnology, heavily dependent on patents, was 
revolutionizing the genetic and agrichemical inputs sectors. Concerted lobbying 
by these and the pharmaceutical sectors led to the developing countries’ 
acceptance of patents on food and as a precondition for joining the WTO. 
The seed, fertilizer, and chemical inputs sectors, particularly of those 
developing - countries with an increasingly large-scale and export-oriented 
agriculture, as in the Southern cone countries of South America, were subject 


to new waves of market pressure from foreign-based transnationals. 


But the input sectors were not the only areas for investment. There was a 
rapid growth of transnational involvement in the retail food sector of the South, 
which had been mainly owned and organized on a domestic basis. Some 
European corporations, particularly Carrefour, had entered developing country 
markets as early as the 1970s. However, it was only in the 1990s that a more 
generalized foreign corporate penetration of the retail sector got under way, 
first in highly urbanized Latin America and then in key Asian countries. 
European retail led the way here but was then accompanied by the U.S. Wal- 
Mart colossus. Urbanization in developing countries also brought with it a shift 
in lifestyles and food habits favoring the rise of convenience foods, which, in 
turn, stimulated the expansion and large-scale entrance of foreign corporations 
into the fast-food sector. 


Concentration in Global Food Systems 


The changing global dynamics of demand and the acceptance of the “free 
market” liberal approach by developing countries led to an increasing presence 
of multinationals in all phases of agrifood systems. This now includes direct 
foreign investment in land and water resources, stimulated both by the moves 
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to grow crops for agrofuel feedstocks and by concerns with food security in an 
increasingly uncertain environment for world commodity trade. 

Significant concentration of control of food and agriculture had already 
occurred in most advanced capitalist countries. In the United States, 
concentration ratios for the top four or five firms have been calculated for the 
major upstream inputs (materials, resources, energy, fertilizers, etc.) and 
downstream outputs (farm products, processing, and sales markets). The main 
segments have ratios averaging well over the 40 percent level—considered the 
threshold for a market oligopoly—and often in the 70-80 percent range. More 
recently, researchers have identified very high levels of concentration in the 
retail sectors of Europe and the United States.! The major agricultural 
commodities that make up world trade are also subject to high levels of 
concentration—grains and oils, coffee, cocoa, and bananas. In addition, a 
substantial proportion of trade is now organized and coordinated by lead 
firms.2 This is particularly the case for the so-called non-traditional exports 
(seafoods, fruits, vegetables, and flowers), very often under the direct control 
of large-scale retailers. As much as a third of overall trade can be accounted 
for by purchases between the subsidiaries of the same firm, where prices are 
determined by fiscal (including tax) considerations. 

In smaller market segments, there are even higher levels of concentration 
involving duopolies and even monopolies. And, although global food cartels 
have formed, often in oligopolistic markets, formal collusion is not necessary. 
Leading firms can adjust their respective behavior, creating an informal control 
over the market. The issue of market concentration, however, is not limited to 
individual markets. The major firms grow both horizontally (in like sectors) and 
vertically (integrating both downstream suppliers and upstream markets for a 
given industry)—leading to concentration and economic power that extends to 
broad sections of the agrifood system. It is this activity across market segments 
that transforms market concentration into a greater position of strategic economic 
power. Vertical and/or horizontal integration is now being complemented by 
strategic alliances with firms in complementary areas. This development is 
particularly noticeable in the agricultural inputs and primary processing/trade 
sectors. 

Global corporate investment in the food industry was initially 
overwhelmingly within the leading industrialized blocs. While some firms 
established an international presence as early as the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, a more across-the-board incursion of foreign direct 
investment began in the 1980s. Leading agrifood transnationals are now 
increasingly geared to a global food commodity market. 


The New Position of Emerging Countries in the Global Agrifood Economy 


Ass mentioned earlier, two broad tendencies transformed North/South 
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relations since the 1970s. In addition to being a source for traditional tropical 
exports, developing countries became increasingly important in the supply of 
the components of what has been called the “nutritional transition”’™—the shift 
to a high animal protein diet (including seafoods) and the increasing 
consumption of fresh fruit and vegetables. This has provided opportunities for 
the expansion of domestic food companies in a few countries. Brazil and 
Argentina, together with Thailand, became major suppliers of animal feed and 
meat. Particularly in the white meats sector (poultry and pigs), this gave rise 
to domestic agribusiness firms—Sadia and Perdigão in Brazil, and the Charoen 
Pokphand Group in Thailand. More recently, there has been a similar surge 
of domestic firms in the red meat sector, with the Brazilian firm JBS/Friboi 
becoming the world’s largest firm in that sector. The Charoen Pokphand 
Group similarly embarked on regional foreign direct investment.‘ 

Foreign investment and increasing coordination have also transformed devel- 
oping countries into major suppliers of seafoods, with a key driver beig the 
explosion of shrimp-based restaurant chains in developed countries. Ths has 
involved new transnationals, such as the animal (and fish) feed company 
Nutreco, the entry into this sector of leading firms from the agricultural inputs 
and genetics sectors, such as Monsanto, and the emergence of domestic play- 
ers.’ l 

Fresh fruit and vegetables have been piloted mainly by firms for which this 
previously unorganized market segment has become a key to establishing 
consumer loyalty. Early forays into the domestic markets of developing countries 
often had the character of enclave-type activities, with few or no linkages to 
their economies. Alternatively, they were aimed at a specific niche. Now, 
under the aegis of retail, the transnational objective has become corporate 
takeover of the domestic food systems of developing countries as a whole. In 
addition, this penetration now includes the large developing countries, often 
with strong states, with already consolidated agnifood companies, and with very 
distinct traditions and food habits. It also occurs in a context in which 


developing countries have become competitive suppliers in a number of markets, 


providing opportunities for the transformation of their leading domestic: players 
into global actors. 


Brazil in the New Global Agrifood System 

While investments in Africa and Central Europe may change the equation 
in the coming decades, Brazil is emerging as the global supply source for a 
range of strategic agrifood commodities. As of 2007, it was the world’s leading 
exporter of red meat, poultry, sugar, coffee, and orange juice; the second 
largest exporter of soybeans, soy meal, and soy oil; the world’s third largest 
exporter of corn; and the fourth largest exporter of pigs and cotton. Its total 
cultivable area amounts to 340 million hectares, of which sixty-three’ million are 
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currently under crops and 200 million dedicated to pasture. There are some ` 
seventy-seven million hectares of frontier land available ‘without encroaching 
further on the Amazon forest or the Pantanal wetlands (the largest in the 
world). To this, we should also add the availability of agricultural land in 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay, and the increasing integration of key 
agricultural sectors of Brazil and Argentina. While Northern markets are still 
important, other developing country markets accounted for more than 50 
percent of Brazil’s agrifood exports in 2005. Although Brazil has strong 
national agrifood corporations, its domestic market—third in size in the 
developing world, behind China and India—is also a major target of global 
corporate investment. 

Key multinationals have had an important presence in the Brazilian agrifood 
industry since its birth—Nestlé, Unilever, Anderson Clayton, Corn Products 
Company, Dreyfus, and the Argentine transnational Bunge y Borne (now 
simply Bunge). They were later followed, as different markets matured, by 
Kraft, Nabisco, General Foods, and Cargill from the United States, and 
United Biscuits, Bongrain, Danone, Parmalat, and Carrefour from Europe. 

Although foreign capital has long been a key component of Brazil’s agrifood 
system, there appears to be a certain natural division of labor with national 
firms and the cooperative. sector responsible for basic staples and multinationals 
nccupying the “middle class” consumer segments and foreign trade—all under 
a more general tutelage of state regulation. Whole industries remained solidly 
domestic—sugar, coffee, and milk. The restructuring of the global animal 
protein complex after the Second World War, and the temporary United States 
embargo on its agricultural exports in the early 1970s after surprise Soviet 
Union purchases threatened domestic supplies, provided a unique opportunity 
for the emergence of a soy and white meats sector in Brazil under the control 
of domestic firms. Successive frosts in the Florida orange groves were to 
provide the stimulus for the emergence of an export-oriented orange juice 
sector also under the control of domestic firms. 

A major poultry complex emerged in Brazil in the 1980s, made possible 
by the combination, of an explosive growth in the domestic market, the 
availability of new technology, and the opening of important export ‘markets, 
particularly in the Middle East. Domestic firms became consolidated and the 
largest of these—Ceval, Sadia, and Perdig&’o—assumed a leading role in the 
expansion of animal feed, particularly the soybean portion. They became 
important players in the development of the crushing industry on the new 
frontier land opened up by the advances of public sector research that created 
soy varieties adapted to the vast savannah regions of Brazil’s interior. Brazilian 
firms also began to challenge multinational hegemony in the more brand- 
dominated markets of margarines and vegetable cooking oils. By the end of the 
1980s, Ceval was the largest soy processor in Latin America, responsible for 
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as much as 20 percent of total production. 

All this was to change in the deregulated climate of the 1990s, with 
national firms being displaced by transnationals, particularly in the soy 
complex. Ceval was bought by Bunge, and Perdigão, along with Sadia, 
retreated from the soy sector, the latter selling its operations to Archer Daniels 
Midland (ADM, marking this company’s entry into Brazil). Some regional 
players have survived, and a new group around the now State Governor of 
Mato Grosso, Blairo Borges Maggi, has established a firm position in the 
expansion of soy in the north of the country. The majority of the country’s 
soy crushing and trade, however, is now in the hands of the four leading 
global players—Bunge, Cargill, ADM, and Dreyfus. Crucial to their 
dominance has been the control of these groups over fertilizer supplies, both in 
Brazil and globally, a key input for grain and oil seed production. Decisive, 
too, has been their access to financing at a time when public credit was in 
retreat. Perdigão and Sadia remain leaders in the white meats sector, but there 
has been a strong entry of transnational companies—with Doux the leading 
French poultry producer, ARCO from-Argentina, Cargill, Bunge, and most 
recently Tyson from the United States.now accounting for around 20 percent 
of Brazil’s exports in ‘this sector. 

This transnational takeover of large mn of the soy complex has been 
complemented and accelerated by radical changes in the control and sale of 
seeds. The public agricultural research system was decisive in the development 
of varieties, allowing the advance of the soy frontier into Brazil’s savannah 
region. This was complemented by the emergence of a national private seed 


‘industry which dominated the then new hybrid technology. Biotechnology and 


the recognition of plant protection rights and patents led to a rapid 


‘transformation of Brazil’s private seed sector, so that it is now dominated by 


the transnational corporations Monsanto, Syngenta, and Dupont, and to the 
weakening of the public research system, which, in many respects, has become 
tributary to these firms’ proprietary control over strategic genes.° A strong 
social movement and NGO resistance, including a legal battle, was waged to 
block the introduction of transgenics (GMOs, i.e., seeds with genes introduced 
from other species). Nevertheless, these seeds now dominate soy production 
and are advancing in corn and cotton. Similar processes have occurred across 
most sectors. 

The U.S. Sara Lee Corporation and a range of European firms have 
moved into coffee, particularly the coffee-roasting sector, and have now 
established a dominant position in the important domestic market.’ Foreign 
investment is now becoming particularly notable in the sugar/alcohol complex, 
involving traditional and non-traditional actors, especially global investment 
funds. It is predicted that, within a decade, this sector, until recently almost 
exclusively domestic, will be dominated by global firms. However, domestic 
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groups, such as Cosan and Copersucar, have recently also been involved in 
major restructuring, and it is possible that important Brazilian firms will 
maintain a strong foothold. With the exception of the sugar/ethano' complex, 
this transnational onslaught has largely taken the form of acquisitions that 
squeeze out local firms and accelerate concentration. Concentration has not 
reached U.S. levels but most sectors are moving rapidly towards oligopoly 
conditions. 

This is nowhere more evident that in the retail sector.” We saw above that 
Carrefour entered Brazil as early as the 1970s, but a more wide-ranging 
transnational offensive began in the 1990s, particularly the early years of the 
current decade. Wal-Mart is positioning itself to become the leading player in 
Brazilian retail by the end*of the current decade. At this time, three firms— 
Pao de Açúcar (a national firm but with a 50 percent participation by the 
French company Casino), Carrefour, and Wal-Mart—control the sector, 
accounting for some 40 percent of total sales and eliminating regional Brazilian 
retailers. 


Local versus Foreign Capital in Brazilian Agrifood System 


What preliminary balance sheet can we make of the current dynamic of 
foreign transnational corporations’ attempts to dominate the Brazilian agrifood 
system? At first sight, the global advance of metropolitan players seems 
irresistible. 

In some regions and sectors, however, transnational dominance seems less 
inexorable. The sharp shift in Brazil’s agricultural frontier—moving from the 
Southern States to the Center-West and now to the North of the country and 
requiring new investments in processing, transport, and logistics—may open 
the way for national players to extend their influence, particularly given the 
importance of public investments and state support. Brazil has had some 
success in the development of its own transnational agribusiness corporations. 
Both Sadia and Perdigão, in the white meat sector, have initiated foreign 
investments in Europe and elsewhere. Leading national players in the sugar/ 
ethanol sector are also investing in Latin American and African countries. In 
the space of a generation,. the convergence of a series of favorable internal and 
external factors has led to the emergence of new players in the red meats 
sector—JBS/Friboi, Bertin, NS Marfrig—which have successfully dominated 
the national market and are now advancing regionally and globally. 

Tyson, Conagra, or Cargill might, of course, eventually absorb the Brazilian 
players, both in the white and the red meats sectors. Nevertheless, it would 
seem that factors under the control of national governments are still decisive in 
determining the degree of foreign transnational domination, particularly in 
sectors where national capital has specific advantages in terms of knowledge of 
the terrain and know-how in dealing with complex agricultural supply chains. 
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The successful consolidation of national players, however, only reproduces the 
oligopoly structures characteristic of the dominant transnational players. In 
order to stay competitive, they will need to transform themselves into 
transnational corporations. The consolidation of developing country 
transnationals is important—both from the perspective of lessening the 
economic power of the core capitalist countries and to the extent that it 
reinforces the influence of developing country governments in the construction 
of the emerging global food order. However, for the farmers and public it will 
make little difference whether the oligopolies are in the hands of Brazilians or 
foreigners. 


China: The New Focus for Agribusiness 


The large size of China’s imports, exports, and domestic urban food 
market has made it a focus of foreign investment, particularly of downstream 
activities such as processing and retail. In contrast to Brazil and many Latin 
American countries that readily adopted neoliberal reforms, China remained 
outside the WTO throughout the 1990s and was able to maintain greater 


_ control of trade and investment flows. The Chinese government has 


traditionally conditioned foreign direct investment on the establishment of joint 
ventures with local capital and agreements on technology transfer. 

Although China’s agriculture has responded remarkably to the new 
demands of an increasingly urban middle class of some 150-200 million, it is 
now heavily dependent on soy imports, a dependency that will likely extend to 
other key commodities—corn, dairy products, poultry, and red meat—as land 
and water resources become scarcer, and as lower tariffs and a loosening of 
state control are put into place. China is a key exporter of seafood, fruits and 
vegetables, and processed food products. The main driver of its agrifood 
system, however, is the increased domestic market resulting from rapid 
urbanization in the context of sustained and high economic growth. And in 
2008, China became a net food importer for the first time. In only ten years, 
it has become not only the world’s leading soy importer but also now accounts 
for more than 50 percent of global imports, a percentage that is projected to 
increase steadily in the coming decade. China imports unprocessed grains, 
rather than the meal imported by European countries. Global traders have, 
therefore, sharply increased their investments in crushing facilities in China, 
taking advantage of the greater deregulation of this market following WTO 
membership.® 

A new crushing industry has emerged in China’s coastal region, and some 
estimates put the global traders’ share here at 70 percent, led by ADM/ 
Wilmar in partnership with COFCO, the largest state grain company, followed 
by Cargill and Bunge. Domestic soybean production, largely situated in the 
Northeastern provinces, has stagnated at some l6 million tons, and the 
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pulverized crushing industry (for soy oil production) that served this region is 
in crisis, although some domestic firms, like the Huanong Dalian group, are 
now restructuring and investing also in the coastal regions. In addition to 
supplying the expanding Chinese domestic market, it appears that China is 
becoming the principal base for soy meal exports to the rest of the Asian 
region and particularly to Japan, whose crushing industry is also investing 
there.? The advance of the transnationals is provoking reaction among the 
domestic soy sector and apparently also at the state level. Imported soy is 
cheaper than domestic production, creating greater margins for the international 
crushers and leading local firms also to source from imports at the expense of 
local production. Both a national and a regional soybean association were 
formed in 2007 and a call has been made for restricting foreign investment in 
grain storing and processing facilities. 

The food price rises of 2007-8 have sharpened criticism of the global 
traders, and there is evidence that China is now reviewing its policy on foreign 
direct investment. Chinese investments in vast agricultural projects in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, aimed at exports to its domestic market, point to 
the adoption of an alternative strategy for ensuring food security that may 
eventually challenge the hegemony of the global traders. Such: a strategy, 
however, is not without its risks, and the hostile reactions to similar investments 
on the part of South Korea in Madagascar serve as an alert. 

While the new dynamic of global trade has tended to reinforce Brazil’s 
agricultural commodity export profile, China has established itself as an 
important exporter of “consumer oriented” and processed foods—even though, 
as in the case of soy, it tends to import raw materials. Global corporate 
investment complements this dynamic, as foreign firms are attracted both to 
China’s domestic market and to its role as a regional exporter. Here, again, 
the promotion of foreign direct investment has led to the entry of a wide range 
of transnationals and regional firms in food processing. To date, only about 5 
percent of China’s supermarket products is imported, a situation that, however, 
may well change as global retail supply chains are put into place.' 

At the high-value-added end, as in the case of the chocolate industry, for 
which China is now the second largest market, investment by transnationals 
has largely led to a takeover by such global players—Dove, Cadbury, Hershey, 
Ferrero, and Barry Callebaut.!' In other sectors, however, the entry of foreign 
firms has been challenged by local and regional actors, after they copied the 
new competitive practices introduced by global corporations. Global players 
from Europe in dairy and drinks ceded ground to the leading regional players 
in the Chinese market—President from Taiwan, Charoen Pokphand from 
Thailand, Sinar Mas from Indonesia, and Kerry from Malaysia.'!* Domestic 
firms were also strengthened in this process. 

Foreign investment by global corporations is well entrenched in the food 
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service sector, which has grown at over 10 percent annually for some fifteen 
years, and tends to rely on transnational food processors such as ADM for 
their ingredients. Yum Brands has some three thousand outlets (KFC, Pizza 
Hut, Pizza Hut Home Service, East Dawning Restaurants) in five hundred 
cities, and aims to be market leader “in every significant food service category 
in mainland China.” 

China’s reputation as a processed food exporter, already tarnished by earlier 
scandals, has been severely damaged by the identification of melamine 
contamination, initially in animal feeds and later also in milk-based baby foods 
and soy ingredients. It is not clear what the long-term impact will be on 
China’s food processing industry, but the Japanese food industry has seen this 
as an opportunity for increasing its influence, using its high food standards as 
a marketing advantage.'4 

It is retail, however, that will define the dynamit of China’s role in the 
global restructuring of the agrifood system. In the 1990s, it seemed that 
foreign efforts to dominate the sector had failed. However, the situation has 
changed dramatically in the current decade, as the combination of hypermarket 
and convenience stores promoted by the key -global players—Carrefour, Wal- 
Mart, Macro, Metro, and Tesco—has put the leading domestic players on the 
defensive.! In addition, the consolidation of modern retail and the expansion 
of Wal-Mart may open the way for increased imports of consumer food 
products, a strategic goal of the U.S. food industry. At the same time, leading 
domestic retail chains are also internationalizing, as in the case of Lianhua, 
which expanded to Europe in 2003.'¢ 

In the 1990s, China encouraged transnational corporate investment in 
partnership with domestic firms, and global players are now firmly in place in 
trading, food processing, and retail. The major global seed firms—Monsanto, 
Dupont, Syngenta, and Limagrain—are also involved in joint ventures with 
Chinese seed companies and research centers. While new regional actors have 
emerged, the historic global traders seem to have successfully repositioned 
themselves around the new Southern Cone-China axis. Their success, however, 
is beginning to provoke warning signals, particularly as China is completing its 
adjustment to the conditions of WTO membership.'”? In 2008, China enacted 
legislation, removing fiscal incentives for foreign direct investment, a measure 
interpreted as part of a broader strategy to inhibit such investment and promote 
the international competitiveness of Chinese business. In 2008, investment by 
Japanese and European corporations fell 20 percent and by the U.S. 10 
percent.’ These measures coincide with China’s aggressive investment plans 
to establish agricultural supply bases in Asia, Africa, and Latin America to 
lessen dependence on the uncertainties of global trade.'” 


Conclusion 


The rate at which a global agrifood system is being consolidated is still 
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uncertain.2? Nevertheless, there has been a long-term trend toward the 
reproduction of the oligopoly structure of the United States and European 
markets on a global scale. Although the Brazilian and Chinese cases make 
clear that the promotion of domestic agribusiness corporations may be possible 
for some economically strong emerging economies, allowing them to defend 
their national interests, this is obviously only achieved by copying the scale of 
operations and oligopoly structures of the global corporations. In addition, the 
changes in Brazil and China suggest that the leading domestic players in even 
the larger countries are assuming a subordinate role in global restructuring, 
under the leadership of the rich-country transnationals. Moreover, even if the 
preservation and- growth of domestic agribusiness proves feasible for a few 
large, emerging economies, such as Brazil and China, it is clearly not a viable 
path for the many smaller countries across the world that are too small and too 
poor to compete on this basis. The issue of economic power and concentration 
in food systems thus remains a vital concern of civil society, trade unions, and 
international bodies. , 
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Indigenous Resistance in the 
Americas and the Legacy of 
Mariátegui 

ROXANNE DUNBAR-ORTIZ 


Marc Becker, Indians and Leftists in the Making of Ecuador’s Modern 
. Indigenous Movements (Durham: Duke University Press, 2008), 356 pages, 
$22.95, paperback. 


Following the 2005 election of the first Indigenous president of any country 
in the Americas—Evo Morales in Bolivia—I commented in MRzine on the 
fact that many were taken by surprise by this seemingly sudden occurrence out 
of nowhere, but only because they had not been paying attention to the 
development of the international Indigenous movement over the past three 
decades. 

I called attention to the Indigenous mass movements in the Americas 
during the 1960s and 1970s that gave rise to the international Indigenous 
movement that, in turn, brought mass-based Indigenous movements into the 
United Nations. At that forum, significant work was done to develop 
international law norms for the protection of Indigenous communities and 
nations, in order to found collective rights analogous to those established in 


international Jaw by the process of decolonization, the outstanding achievement ` 


of the United Nations. Historian Marc Becker, in his invaluable new book, 
goes deeper in locating the roots of those twentieth century mass movements, 
focusing on Ecuador. 

Sixteen years before Evo Morales, in another Andean region, Indigenous 
peoples rose up and paralyzed Ecuador for a week. Becker begins with this 
moment in a chapter titled, “What Is an Indian?” He describes how the 
protesters blocked highways, halting all traffic in the country, and then massed 
in the streets of Quito, the capital, presenting sixteen demands focused on 
land, -culture, and political rights. The pan-Indigenous organization, CONAIE 


Roxanne Dunbar-Ortiz (www.reddirtsite.com), a longtime activist, historian, writer, and 
professor emeritus at California State University East Bay, has published numerous articles and 
books on the history and issues of Indigenous peoples, including The Great Sioux Nation (1977) and 
three books of historical memoir. 
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(Confederation of Indigenous Nationalities of Ecuador), founded in 1986, 
provided both leadership and an ideological frame for the future of Indigenous 
movements in that country. Becker focuses on the extraordinary role of 
women’s leadership and participation as well (“gendered histories”). Although 
Becker doesn’t refer to it, CONAIE had been actively participating in the 
United Nations Working Group on Indigenous Populations, and after 1990, 
the Ecuadorian government included Indigenous representatives in its 
delegations to the United Nations. 

Becker observes that, following the 1990 uprising: “In a manner rarely 
seen in Latin America, Indigenous activism in Ecuador spawned an academic 
‘Generation of 1990’ with numerous articles, books, and doctoral dissertations 
on the subject of Indigenous politics. Anthropologists, political scientists, and 
sociologists analyzed the uprising and the ideological shifts engendered within 
the Indigenous world. Academics came to see the uprising, the organizational 
process leading to it, and the political negotiations following it as representing 
the birth of a new Indigenous ideology and organizational structure.” 

Becker contrasts that flurry of new academic interest with CONAIE’s view 
of how the resistance movement developed: “Popular, community, syndicate, 
associate organizations, peasant and Indigenous movements do not appear 
overnight, nor are they the fruit of one or two people who meet and decide to 
create them.... A movement, a mass organization is the fruit of a long process 
of organization, of consciousness-raising, of decision making, of uniting many 
ideas... More than anything, it is the fruit of problems and contradictions that 
are produced between oppressors and the oppressed at a specific time and 
place.” 

Becker agrees, and proceeds to provide a clear, persuasive, and brilliantly 
written history, based on exhaustive documentation and his direct experience 
in Ecuador. Noteworthy is the extraordinary collaboration between the 
Communist Party of Ecuador and Indigenous communities in the highlands, 
including the early participation of women. Becker’s case study of Ecuador 
suggests that the study of similar collaborations throughout Indigenous regions 
of the Americas would prove fruitful, not only as a matter of historical 
research, but also as a guide to political practice. 

Thanks to the guiding light of the work and vision of Peruvian Marxist 
José Carlos Mariátegui in the 1920s, both communist and Indigenous 
organizers early on were cognizant that the Indigenous peoples of the Andes 
are nationalities, which, in the Marxist-Leninist sense, have the right to self- 
determination, although Mariátegui argued against the practicality of a separate 
Andean state. Becker wrote a good book, exploring Maridtegui’s influence on 
Latin American social movements and, more recently, an article specifically 


. addressing the relationship to Indigenous peoples.' The book under review 


focuses on Ecuador, bringing to it not only his knowledge of those questions 
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but also of current Indigenous social movements. 

Mariátegui was disabled’ and in poor health most of his life, dying at age 
thirty-eight in 1930. Although he was never able even to visit the Andean 
region and had no Indigenous colleagues, his thorough studies of the “Peruvian 
reality,” that is, its colonial and neocolonial social and economic history, led 
him to conclude that Indigenous peoples were the source of social revolution in 
Perú, with land tenure as the key element. He was famous throughout Latin 
America and in communist and socialist communities as a staunch defender of 
Indigenous rights, as well as for being a brilliant and devoted socialist. During 
the time when the Soviet Union-led Comintern promoted the right to self- 
determination—including independence—of all nationalities, and promoted 
Black Republics in the United States and in South Africa, it proposed that 
an Andean Indian Republic be formed in South America. 

Mariátegui accepted the fact that Indigenous peoples were nationalities and 
had the right to self-determination, but believed liberation and socialism— 
Indigenous socialism—would come from struggles of the Indigenous, peasants, 
and urban workers in unison. He was certain that a century of independent 
state formation in. Latin America would not lend itself to separatist movements, 
nor would such movements lead to authentic liberation. In fact, even the most 
militant Andean leaders and organizations have not -proposed separate 
Indigenous republics, but rather a multinational of state formations. As 
contemporary Ecuadorian Indigenous (Shuar) intellectual, Ampan Karakras, 


states: “The power of decision-making and the political will of nationalities will - 


be exercised through the multinational state and its respective agencies and 
institutions.” 

Becker contextualizes the Indigenous-peasant-workers’ social movements 
during the 1920s to the 1950s within the history of anti-colonial Indigenous 
revolts from the beginning of Spanish occupation of the Andean region and 
the Ecuadorian Amazon. Here too, he includes the participation and 
leadership of women. As in the rest of the Americas, Indigenous resistance 
movements prevented colonialism from achieving total ‘eradication of Indigenous 
‘cultures, and actually worked to continue the development of Indigenous 
identity. However, particularly in the densely Indigenous-populated areas of 
Mexico and the Andean states, after independence, the colonial/feudalistic 
latifundia land tenure system persisted, perpetuating the servile status and 
debt peonage of agricultural laborers, both Indigenous and Mestizo. Land 
reform and workers’ rights were central to Indigenous struggles, which, in 
Ecuador at least, brought about alliances between rural Indigenous and 
Mestizos and urban workers. 

Becker shows that socialists not only supported labor and land reform in 
alliance with Indigenous communities but also Indigenous cultures, languages, 
and self-governance. They brought to Indigenous struggles tactics such as 
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strikes, demonstrations, and marches, while - Indigenous activists adapte 
socialist tactics to specific, local conditions. Ecuadorian socialists, Beck 
emphasizes, were not given to paternalism toward the Indians. This wo 
culminated in the 1940s with the founding of the Ecuadorian Federation « 
Indians (FED) as part of the communist-led Confederation of Ecuadoria 
Workers (CTE). 

The thesis of communist Geeta in social movements is not a populi 
one. The Cold War affected peoples’ movements in every corner of the work 
no less the Indigenous peoples of the Americas. By the 1950s, Marxis 
inspired movements were under heavy attack, ideologically, as well as physicall 
As mild a democratic reform government as that in Guatemala was overthrow 
in 1954 by the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, and following the Cuba 
Revolution, any social movement demanding land reform or workers’ rights we 
labeled communist. Missionary intervention and assistance in Indigeno 
movements, particularly following Vatican II, largely replaced the weakene 
socialist movements. One of the most interesting and valuable parts of tł 
book is found in Chapter 7, titled, “Return of the Indian.” Here, Beck: 
traces the end of the Indigenous militants of the earlier era, and the rise ı 
new movements, assisted, and sometimes originated, by Christian religiot 
groups, as the “secular leftists and religious activists competed for subalter 
allegiance, representing two alternative trends in the evoluon of Indigeno 
movements.” 

Now that socialism is back in the forefront of the fon movemen 
most visibly in Bolivia with Evo Morales’s political party MAS (Movemei 
‘Toward Socialism), Becker’s book is timely and an important source for thos 
on the left seeking to comprehend Indigenous struggles and aspirations, as we 
as for Indigenous communities. 

Shuar intellectual Ampan Karakras captures the specificity of Indigenot 
views in contrast to peasants and workers, and especially, unitary nationalism: 


The different “indigenous” peoples, from within their cultural beliefs and 
experience, consider as part of their sovereignty the three areas that modern states 
consider part of their own sovereignty: the subsoil with all its riches, the soil or the 
national territory, and the airspace. To the “indigenous” people, in the subsoil are 
the living or mythological beings that should be respected, and valued, and asked 
for permission to extract a part of the soil’s riches. In the territory live the human 
beings; we share the soil with other living creatures—the fauna and the flora— 
because we are part of nature and not the kings of nature. In the firmament, or 
the airspace, mythological beings form an indivisible part of the life of human 
beings and the universe. This “indigenous” concept of sovereignty—that we are 
an indivisible part of a whole—is entirely different from Western values and 
concepts of sovereignty. They may be complementary, but they are different in 
concept and form; for the Western world, everything is money, power, and private 
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property. 
We are Nationalities. 


Our sovereignty is based on our spiritual relation with Mother Earth, whom 


we recognize as a point of meeting with the supreme creator and the source of 
life? 


Readers of Monthly Review are well aware that imperialist global capitalism 
khas brought us to the brink of planetary disaster. The notion that Indigenous 
wesistance movements—in particular those imbued with the legacy of the genius 
«of Maridtegui—contain the germ of successful resistance is an idea whose time 
has come. 
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Unions Must Move Left, 


They Have No Alternative 


DAVID BACON 


Bill Fletcher, Jr. and Fernando Gapasin, Solidarity Divided (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 2008), 324 pages, $17.95, paper. 


Through the 1980s I was a union organizer and activist in our Bay Area 
labor anti-apartheid committee. As we picketed ships carrying South African 
cargo, and recruited city workers to support the African National Congress 
(then called a terrorist organization by both the United States and South 
Africa), I looked at South African unions with great admiration. 

The South African Congress of Trade Unions (SACTU), banned in the 
1950s, had found ways to organize African and Colored workers underground, 
to support a liberation struggle in a broad political alliance. Heroic SACTU 
leaders like Vuyisile Mini gave their lives on the scaffold for freedom. Then, 
as apartheid tottered and eventually fell, SACTU unions became the nucleus 
of a new federation, the Congress of South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU). With roots in that liberation war, it declared socialism its goal, 
and still does today. 

COSATU unions prize rank-and-file control over their elected leaders, and 
engage members in long and thorough discussions of the country’s 
development plans. The labor federation has the most sophisticated political 
strategy of any union in the world today. It balances its leading role in the 
tripartite alliance that governs South Africa with independence of program and 
action. It has struck to force policies that put the needs of workers before the 
neoliberal demands of the World Bank. Jacob Zuma owes his election as 
president of South Africa today to South African labor. 

As an organizer during the same period, I worked with many others to 
force our own labor movement to recognize that organizing new members and 
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hanging our politics was necessary for survival at home. If we could double 

size (at least), I thought, we’d have more power, while the street-heat 
senerated by the intense conflict organizing creates would set the stage for 
yolitical transformation. Needless to say, that transformation process turned out 
-o be much more complicated than I expected. 

At the beginning of Solidarity Divided, Bill Fletcher recalls a comment 
nade by a health care unionist at a meeting in South Africa that sums up 
sart of what makes COSATU so different from the AFL-CIO. “‘Comrades,’ 
the South African unionist began, ‘the role of the union is to represent the 
nterests of the working class. There are times when the interests -of the 
working class conflict with the interests of the members of our respective 
anions.” 

Fletcher and his coauthor Fernando Gapasin use the quote to dramatize 
wwo important differences between our movements. South African unions talk 
about workers’ class interests, using words that still frighten unionists here. 
And not only can COSATU militants see the potential conflict that can 
sometimes arise; they also believe that when it does, unions should put the 
interests of all workers before their own institutional needs. 

There are many differences between the U.S. labor movement and other 
union movements around the world. In France in recent months, workers have 
imprisoned their bosses in their offices to force them to negotiate the closure of 
factories and job elimination. On May Day, hundreds of thousands of workers 
poured into the streets in Germany and Russia; and in Turkey, unions battled 
the police for the right to stand in Taksim Square. In El Salvador, unions 
supported the guerrilleros during a civil war to upend Central America’s most 
unjust social order, while their offices were bombed and their leaders killed. In 
the Philippines, workers commonly put up tents at the gate of a factory on 
strike, and live there until the strike is over. Even workers from Mexico and 
Canada use phrases like “working class” as part of ordinary conversation. 

By comparison, we seem pretty conservative. Our labor movement has 
resources and wealth that are enormous in comparison with most unions around 
the world. But our own existence and power is just as threatened as that of 
many others. 

The purpose of Solidarity Divided is not to compare us unfavorably with 
labor elsewhere, or to mount an unrelieved criticism of our conservatism. It is 
to ask questions, so that we can come to grips with the problems that 
endanger our survival. And, while the experience of unions and workers in 
other countries can’t be transferred or copied, it can at least inspire us with 
the courage to face our own situation with realism and the determination to 
change it. 

Some activists criticize Solidarity Divided for the dark picture it paints of the 
situation faced by unions in the United States. It is not a hopeless one, but it 
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is certainly sobering. Few would argue that, with 12 percent of workers in 
unions, there is no crisis for U.S. labor. And the authors are certainly not 
saying that workers can’t win in conflicts with employers today, or with the 
political system. The Bush era was defeated in large part by union activists, 
money, and votes. Workers can still win major organizing drives, as they did 
after a sixteen-year struggle at Smithfield Foods in North Carolina. U.S. 
Labor Against the War can win over labor to call for U.S. troops to leave Iraq, 
and for solidarity with Iraqi workers. 

But in reality, the working class here at home faces profound changes that 
have fundamentally undermined its political rights and standard of living. Over 
the last four decades, corporations have built an international system of 
production and distribution that links the workers of many countries, but in 
which workers have no control over the expropriation and distribution of the 
wealth they create. Further, this system has forced devastating and permanent 
unemployment on entire generations of U.S. workers, especially in African 
American and Chicano neighborhoods. Meanwhile, neoliberal economic policies 
displace communities in developing countries, creating a reserve labor force of 
hundreds of millions who migrate both within and across borders, desperate for 
work. 

Fletcher and Gapasin wrote Solidarity Divided before the current economic 
crisis, which only highlights the problems they describe. Many elements of this 
crisis are structural, and won’t disappear with the next turn of the business 
cycle. Workers increasingly can’t buy back what the system produces—the 
bizarre loan conditions that financed home purchases only illustrate that 
thousands of purchasers didn’t have the income necessary to buy housing: 

Unions and workers must demand increasingly radical reforms if they are to 
survive in this environment. As Fletcher and Gapasin point out, the idea that 
“the needs of workers can be met by the bargaining demands and institutional 
needs of unions” is a relic of a vanished past. 

Corporations today are almost entirely opposed to any reforms to the 
current system, whether single-payer health care or the right to a job. They’ve 
discarded the social charter in which employers, after the Second World War, 
reluctantly acquiesced to the existence of unions, under certain conditions. 
When one considers the ferocity with which they battle the relatively minor 
changes in U.S. labor law proposed by the Employee Free Choice Act, it’s 
clear that, to corporations, the idea that unions should be encouraged—an 
ideal enshrined in the preamble to the National Labor Relations Act—is just 
so much meaningless verbiage. 

Despite a desperate desire by U.S. labor leaders to revive what formerly 
appeared to be a degree of mutual respect between corporations and unions, 
Fletcher and Gapasin say that “peace has not come. Nor can these leaders, 
nor anyone else, identify any sector of corporate America that intends to 
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establish a new social compact with labor.” 

Each month, for the last half year, over half a million people have lost their 
jobs. Banks have been showered with hundreds of millions, even billions, of 
dollars to keep them afloat, while working families can’t get their loans 
renegotiated so they can stay in their homes. Yet there has been no national 
demonstration called by either labor federation, demanding a direct federal jobs 
program or redirecting the bailout to workers instead of the wealthy. Remember 
those French workers? They’re not just organizing (yet another!) general strike 
protesting the same conditions; they’re holding their bosses hostage. 

The book, then, is about change. Where did labor’s current conservatism 
come from? We, too, have a radical past. In the United States, people used to 
talk about the working class, debate the nature of capitalism, and discuss 
strategies for radically transforming or replacing it. So what happened? Why is 
it now so difficult for labor to change? 

One of the most valuable parts of Solidarity Divided is its examination of 
our own history. It is not a detailed academic history, but it establishes the 
fact that U.S. labor has always had a left wing that advocated the organization 
of all workers and radical social change, even while racism limited its potential. 

William Sylvis, for example, organized the National Labor Union and 
included African Americans during the post-Civil War decades, yet failed to 
protest the end of Reconstruction and the reestablishment of the racist white 
power structure in the south. The Wobblies organized immigrants in many 
languages, and used free speech fights and working-class songs and music to 
organize a population of itinerant floating workers. We see day labor unions 
developing the same ideas today. The CIO won the crucial battle to organize 
the country’s basic industry, but lost its radicalism in the purge of the left, 
substituting a centralized bureaucracy for earlier rank-and-file democratic 
traditions. 

To change, we need to reexamine the ideas and strategy that are part of 
our own inheritance. But we also need to come to grips with the purges that 
drove that left-wing culture underground. 

One of the most important reasuns why change is so hard for U.S. unions 
is the continuing legacy of the Cold War. Fletcher and Gapasin go to the root 
of the problem in urging a reexamination of the cost that labor paid for the 
suppression of the left. That period may seem long ago, but it marked a 
turning point in the relationship between left-wing activists and their ideas, 
and in the centers of power in modern unions. “Today the dominant coalition 
of traditionalist and pragmatist union leaders continues to shape union culture,” 
they say, “whereas leftists get co-opted or marginalized. This situation limits 
the union movement’s scope and narrows unions’ political and social impact.” 
Although Solidarity Divided contains a rare analysis of the role new left 
militants played in unions during the post-Civil Rights years, it offers no 
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| comment on why those activists made so little effort to come to terms with the 
history that created the conservatism against which they rebelled. 

No pair of authors can write a prescription for change: “just do what we 
say and your problems will be cured.” But they can urge us not to be afraid 
of facing the truth, and Gapasin and Fletcher do that. 

Discussion in labor is difficult because the Cold War taught unionists that 
political differences beyond a limited range would result in marginalization at 
best, expulsion at worst. You can’t talk freely if you’re afraid for your career or 
your job. That Cold War straightjacket strengthened a hierarchical structure 
and culture, very different from the egalitarianism in COSATU or Salvadoran 
unions. We have forgotten the Wobblies’ idea that we're all leaders, equals 
among equals. At the same time, unions have accumulated property, treasuries, 
and political debts, and have an interest in defending them, making 
institutional needs paramount. We don’t challenge the government out in the 
streets beyond a certain point because we don’t want to risk not being at the 
table when the deals affecting our future are made. 

Fletcher and Gapasin spend a great deal of the book analyzing the various 
efforts to change labor’s direction following the 1995 New York convention 
election of John Sweeney as president of the AFL. One important reason for 
the halting and incomplete nature of these changes was the failure to come to 
grips with what had come before. Labor needed then, and still needs today, 
its own truth commission, to ‘publicly discuss the consequences of the 
anticommunist hysteria of the 1950s. 

Radical ideas and the language to describe them continue to be illegitimate 
because their suppression has been unacknowledged. After 1995, the 
prevailing attitude in national leadership was, “We don’t need to rehash the 
past. Let's concentrate on where we're going now.” It’s difficult, however, to 
‘| determine that new direction if you can’t talk about where the old one was 
headed, and what was wrong with it. 

Nowhere is this confusion more evident than in labor’s attitude toward 
[wi foreign policy. In Colombia, the barriers to solidarity with its left-wing 





union federation came down, and unions like the United Steel Workers of 
| America became bastions of support for its embattled unionists. Yet next door 
¿ in Venezuela, U.S. labor supported coup plotters against the radical regime of 
‘ Hugo Chavez. Under pressure from U.S. Labor Against the War, the AFL- 
CIO publicly rejected U.S. military intervention in Irag. Yet the Democratic 
Party’s support for war in Afghanistan and for Israel’s attack on Gaza are 
greeted with silence. 

Change is always uneven and incomplete, but the change process in U.S. 
labor has virtually stopped, leaving unions increasingly caught up in internal 
divisions and conflict. Solidarity Divided was written before the current internal 
struggle between the Service Employees International Union (SEIU) and its 
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California health care local, and its intervention in battles within UNITE 
HERE. But these are conflicts over the basic issues raised in the book—class - 
partnership versus class struggle, and the right and ability of union members to 
control their own organizations. 

Lacking agreement on how and why the power of unions was undermined 
by the suppression of the left, there has been no consensus on what should 
replace the old Cold War philosophy. Much of Solidarity Divided, then, is 
devoted to description and analysis of different ideas about how labor should 
be revitalized: some good, some at best ineffective, and some awful. 

Both authors write as “participant observers,” Fletcher as a highly placed 
staff member at SEIU, then education director at the AFL-CIO and special 
assistant to Sweeney; Gapasin as a local union leader, labor council head, and 
labor and ethnic studies professor at UCLA. They were there for many of 
the arguments and movements they describe, and they outline some of the 
most important efforts to get the union movement to change direction: Jobs 
with Justice, the Los Angeles Manufacturing Action Project, and others. 

They pay particular attention to the “organizing model,” which was 

. developed in opposition to the philosophy of business unionism, in which 
i members pay dues and receive in exchange union services, as though a union 
‘were an insurance program rather than an organization built to fight the boss. 
| But, the book says, “reformers began to worship member mobilization and 
activism, certainly a component of a vibrant trade unionism, without much 
discussion of who should do the mobilizing, what the objectives should be, 
and what methods were appropriate.’ 

A bigger problem with this model, however, is that it has so little interest 
in the education of workers as to the nature of the society in which they live. 
A deeper understanding (that is, greater class consciousness) can lead to ideas 
for alternatives, both in radical reforms of the existing system, and even its 
replacement. This kind of education, part of the normal life of unions in 
South Africa. or El Salvador, requires an investment of time, and a real 
interest in how workers think. People act autonomously, based on their ideas, 
and workers with greater understanding and consciousness are able to lead 
themselves and one another, rather than acting solely on directives from above. 
Further, while education doesn’t necessarily produce immediate’ mobilizing 
results, it does treat workers as the people whose thinking, and eventually 
whose leadership, is the key element in building a union. 

Instead, Fletcher and Gapasin point out, the mobilizing model produces 
unions that are directed by full-time paid staff,” in which workers play a 
subordinate role. At worst, workers become almost irrelevant in a numbers 
game in which the size of the union is what counts, rather than creating an 
organization they can learn to use to challenge an employer t to win better 
wages and conditions. 
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Fletcher was himself the creator of the most ambitious effort in decades to 
educate union activists and local leaders, a program called “Common Sense 
Economics.” Strangely, Solidarity Divided has no discussion of that experience. 
There are some other puzzling omissions, especially the impact of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). That treaty caused a huge 
debate in labor, which coincided with the rebellion that eventually brought 
Sweeney into office. It marked a watershed in the growing awareness among 
U.S. workers of the impact of globalization, and brought forth important new 
movements of solidarity, especially between unions and workers in the United 
States and Mexico. 

Solidarity Divided includes an important section on globalization, but sees it 
mostly in terms of military domination. But what is new about the role 
workers play in this system? Are the anti-globalization movements sweeping 
Europe and the developing world allies of the labor movement? Do they 
propose real alternatives, or are they united primarily by a common hatred of 
capitalism? 

The battle in Seattle over NAFTA and the WTO not only profoundly 
affected the thinking of workers about the future of their own jobs, but it also 
set the stage for the huge debate over immigration that followed. Those 
workers and unions who were educated by the debate were in a much better 
position to understand the way neoliberal reforms displaced workers and 
farmers in Mexico and led to migration across the United States/Mexico 
border. 

The debate over immigration policy now puts critical questions before U.S. 
unions. Are unions going to defend all workers (including the undocumented), 
or just some? Should unions support immigration enforcement designed to 
force millions of workers from their jobs, so that they will leave the country? 


. How can labor achieve the unity and solidarity it needs to successfully confront 


transnational corporations, both internally within the United States, and 
externally with workers in countries like Mexico? 

Understanding that NAFTA hurt workers on both sides of the border is a 
crucial step in answering these questions, providing the raw material workers 
need to critique globalization. But raw material is just that. Workers and’ 
unions need an education process, and educators who can help turn that raw 
material into consciousness and action. In more radical times, that role of 
educator was played by left-wing socialist and communist parties. Since this 
kind of organized left presence in labor is so small today, it is unclear what 
can take its place. Solidarity Divided helps in presenting the question, but no 
one today has a good answer. 

Fletcher and Gapasin call for a new kind of unionism. “The current 
framework of U.S. trade unionism is so fundamentally flawed,” they say, “that 
a new framework is needed. With that new framework will inevitably come 
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new organizational structures, but forging new structures without defining the 
moment and defining the framework would simply create new problems.” 
Arguing that the kind of structural proposals that led eventually to the Change 
to Win Federation is meaningless without a change in political direction, they 
call for discarding the body of ideas that guides unions today. They condemn 
business union efforts to reduce every problem to a question of pragmatic 
organizing tactics, while essentially seeking a strategic partnership with 
corporations and the government. 

“We call this new unionism social justice solidarity,” Fletcher and Gapasin 
say, and contrast it with “pragmatic solidarity,” which sees alliances only in 
terms of what they can offer to help unions win immediate battles. Using as 
examples the anti-apartheid movement, the solidarity movement with Central 
America, and even the broad opposition to Wal-Mart, they declare that “social 
justice solidarity begins with an important assumption—that unions are 
workers’ organizations engaged in class struggle (whether they like it or not) 
rather than corporations.” 

It is unfair to expect the authors to come up with quick solutions to such 
deeply rooted problems, so many years in the making. And, absent the kind 
of discussion they urge, any suggestions for a new direction are going to sound 
very general. Their most important contribution is to raise the questions. The 
labor movement is full of intelligent activists, most with a deep loyalty to their 
class and a real commitment to social change. Any change in direction depends 
on their willingness to call for a much deeper discussion that can look for 
answers. 

There are no experts here. There are no leaders with quick fixes. It is 
time for us all to take responsibility for the future of our own movement. As 
the pair state in conclusion, “the U.S. union movement must become part of a 
new labor movement. To do so, unions must move left; they have no 
alternative.” 

Solidarity Divided is a critical contribution to that effort. 
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This month’s Review of the Month by Martin Hart-Landsberg, which 
addresses the Bolivarian Alternative for the America’s (ALBA), was written. 
before the June 28, 2009, military coup d’état in Honduras (an ALBA 
member country) that deposed democratically elected President Manuel 
Zelaya, expelling him from the country. Here are seven facts on the coup. 

(1) U.S. Implicated. The U.S. embassy and high-level ‘state department 
officials met with the coup plotters shortly before the overthrow of Zelaya. 
The state department has acknowledged that it knew of.the coup plans but 
claims that it discouraged the taking of unconstitutional steps and denies 
“precise knowledge about military actions.” The generals behind the military 
coup were graduates of the notorious U.S. School of the Americas. John 
Negroponte, former U.S. ambassador to Honduras under Reagan, who helped 
mastermind the ClA-directed Contra War in the region, is a top advisor to 
U.S. Secretary of State Hillary Clinton. Lanny Davis, the main public 
relations specialist hired by the Latin American Business Council to represent 
the coup regime in Washington, was a close advisor of Clinton in her 
presidential election bid last year. 

(2) ALBA Under Siege. The coup occurred only four days after three 
additional nations—Ecuador, Antigua and Barbuda, and St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines—joined ALBA. President Evo Morales of Bolivia (an ALBA- 
member nation) has declared that the coup was a clear “threat against the 
continued growth of ALBA.” Even as the coup was taking place, the United 
States announced that it planned to lease up to seven new U.S. military 
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bases in Colombia, bordering ALBA nations Venezuela and Ecuador. 
Assistant Secretary of State Philip Crowley indicated that the “lesson” that 
Zelaya and others should learn from the coup was not to follow Venezeula’s 
Bolivarian path, i.e., remain out of ALBA. 

(3) Non-Binding Plebiscite Stopped. At the time of the coup, Zelaya was in 
the process of seeking a non-binding plebiscite (opinion poll) of the population 
to determine if they wished to elect a constituent assembly in November to 
rewrite the constitution. The current 1982 Honduran constitution had been 
imposed by the oligarchy with Washington’s support (and under the direction 
of Negroponte as U.S. ambassador) in the very midst of the U.S.-directed 
Contra War in Central America, in which Honduras served as the main U.S. 
client state. The coup was carried out on the eve of the plebiscite, in order to 
prevent the Honduran people from voicing their opposition to the current 
constitution. 

(4) Honduran Oligarchy Winner. The Honduran oligarchy is so far the big 
winner in the coup. With military backing, the ruling-class controlled National 
Congress immediately swore in its president, Roberto Micheletti, one of the 
coup plotters, as the “new president” of Honduras. Micheletti is a determined 
foe of Honduras’ ALBA membership. For the oligarchy, the coup was 
necessary in the first place to prevent the plebiscite from generating a popular 
surge for a change in the constitution. But it was also necessary to ensure that 
the government would socialize the losses of the rich in the current economic 
crisis, and in order to guarantee that the United States would continue to 
subsidize the Honduran elites through economic and military aid. 

(5) Honduran Population Resists. The ‘Honduran population has 
demonstrated mass support for Zelaya ip its street protests since the coup. A 
National Front to Resist the Coup D’Etat (FNRG) has been established in’ 
Honduras with tens and even hundreds of thousands (in a population under 
eight million) gathering in mass protests. All Latin American states and the 
Organization of American States (traditionally a vehicle for U.S. interests) 
have opposed the coup, chastising Washington for giving semi-official, “interim” 
standing to the coup government. 

(6) U.S. Media Backs Coup. The U.S. media, aware of its imperial role, 
has insisted that the military coup had constitutional underpinnings, and that 
it was Zelaya’s fault for going forward with the plebiscite in opposition to the 
oligarchy-controlled Supreme Court. The notion that Zelaya was trying to 
make himself president for life has been widely propagated even though it is 
sharply contradicted by the facts (Zelaya’s term ends in January 2010 and a 
new president-elect would have been chosen on the November 2009 ballot). 
Cold War-style justifications for Zelaya’s removal are presented in almost every, 
U.S. media news story, unabashedly defending the coup on grounds of 
imperial expediency. S 

(7) U.S. Promotes “Negotiations.” The Obama administration, while, . 
officially declaring the coup “illegal,” has sought to win precious time for the 
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Micheletti regime by promoting “negotiations” between the deposed President 
Zelaya and the coup government, now holding the reins of power. The 
principal condition underlying the negotiations, established in Washington, is 
that Zelaya can return to the presidency but not to power. However, the coup 
regime has been determined to block any return of Zelaya to Honduras under 
any conditions. Meanwhile, the Obama administration has refused to use its 
power as the principal source of economic and military aid to Honduras, the 
recipient of 70 percent of Honduran exports, and the trainer of the Honduran 
military in order to compel the restoration of the democratically elected 
president. Instead, U.S. Secretary of State Hillary Clinton has declared ` 
Zelaya’s attempts to return to the country as “reckless.” Washington is clearly 
hoping that protests in Honduras and throughout the Americas will cease and 
the coup will be “legitimized” over time—to the benefit of the U.S. empire. 


—July 26, 2009 


—~9— 

We are pleased to announce that, beginning with this issue, Susie Day has 
taken over the position of Assistant Editor of Monthly Review, formerly 
occupied by Claude Misukiewicz (on Claude, see this space in the July- 
August 2009 MR). MR readers may be familiar with Susie’s satirical columns 
that have appeared regularly on MRzine. She has contributed to such 
publications as Monthly Review, Z Magazine, Sojourner, and Gay City News. 
We feel extremely lucky that she has chosen to devote her talents to MR. 

— 0 — 

This summer the world tragically lost two leading radical contributors to 

international political economy. 


Peter Gowan, who died on June 12, 2009, age 63, was known particularly 
for his book, The Global Gamble: Washington’s Faustian Bid for World 
Dominance (London: Verso, 1999) in which he dealt with what he called the 
“Dollar-Wall Street Regime.” On May 2, 2003 he spoke at an MR conference 
in Burlington, Vermont on “Imperialism Today,” in commemoration of Harry 
Magdoff’s 90th birthday. His very important paper, “U.S. Hegemony Today,” 
was published in John Bellamy Foster and Robert W. McChesney, ed., Pox 
a Exposing the American Empire (New York: Monthly Review Press, 


Giovanni Arrighi, who died on June 18, 2009, age 71, was a leading 
pioneer in world-system theory. He was coauthor of three Monthly Review 
Press books: Givoanni Arrighi and John S. Saul, Essays on the Political 
Economy of Africa (1973) and two books coauthored by Samir Amin, Giovanni 
Arrighi, Andre Gunder Frank, and Immanuel Wallerstein: Dynamics of Global 
Crisis (1982) and Transforming the Revolution (1990). 
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And now comes the bad monsoon of 2009. We are officially told, writing 
in the first days of September, that fully half of the country is suffering 
drought. We earnestly hope that September will see better than average 
rainfall, and that the extent of the shortfall shall be mitigated. Yet the question 
at issue is not unpredictable weather -in one month or another; it is the 
consequences of what ecologists have told us ‘is certain—that facing us today 
are the results of global climate change and irresponsible market driven practices 
in the absence of planning. Not only this year but in the years ahead there 
will be repeated crises arising from water shortages. A study published in 
Nature in August this year recounts that a satellite study shows that 
groundwater reserves in northern India have dropped sharply between 2002 
and 2008. This depletion, due primarily to irrigation, is accelerating over time. 
And even in the absence of consensus on a causal linkage between global 
warming and bad monsoons, there is consensus on the increased prevalence of 
extreme weather variation—i.e. that the previously rare event (stich as a failed 
monsoon) will be more frequent. Once again, the future has arrived. 

In the last weeks the rise in food prices has accelerated. And the broken 
channels of the remaining PDS distribution system are everywhere visibly 
disintegrating. A Times of India report of September 2nd is a good illustration + 
of the problem (and of one among the available solutions): 3 


Maoists ... seized 75 ration cards from ration dealer Laxmikanta Das’ louse 
at Memul in Salboni on Tuesday and allegedly distributed them to actual card 
holders who had so far been unable to buy anything through the public 
distribution system. In fact, the dealer allegedly used to lend money to the poor 
people of the area, keeping their ration cards with him as mortgage. Maoists also 
seized 1,500 litres of kerosene from the accused ration dealer’s house- 
cumgodown. 

Ration card holders like Debjani Das, Rekha Das, Dhanapati Das, 
Shambhu Tudu and Gopal Hembram — whose cards Das kept with him—. 
wondered how “the corrupt ration dealer piled 1,500 litres of kerosene as his 
ration shop was closed for about two months”. f 

Shambhu Tudu and Gopal Hembram said, “We kuow Maoists are banned ` 
in our country. But neither political parties nor officers dared to seize our ration  ' 
cards from the influential ration dealer. Maoists did it.” 

West Midnapore district magistrate Narayan Swaroop Nigam said, “We have 
got to know of the ration card of the racket from local sources. I have ordered a 
probe into it.” 


Predictably, we are told by Pranab Mukherjee that food supplies are 
sufficient, that any shortfall shall be met by purchases on the international 
markets, that the economy was recovering, and not to worry. This was then 
followed by the usual nonsense about aggregate growth rates. As ever, 
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criteria! The decline in per capita availability masks a yet more severe 
decline for the disadvantaged sections, the inevitable result of the 
neoliberal dogma of rationing scarce goods by ability to pay—”market 
relations”. The vast extent of the numbers living in extreme poverty is 
known in fact to.everyone, but simply does not appear in the business 
press, television or Bollywood. At election time lying blather about 
“poverty reduction” appears, but the fact is that if -we were to follow 
international criteria then 45 percent or more of Indians are extremely 
poor. Arguably the most significant achievement since Independence was 
the extension of food security to this immense sector of the population 
through the Public Distribution System, assuring a minimum level of ` 
supply. The PDS achieved, at least to some considerable extent, the 
rationing of scarce but necessary goods without making the means of 
payment the decisive consideration. But only the shadow now remains. ` 

The “reform” post-1991 regime set out to destroy the Public 
Distribution System, and to no small degree achieved that aim. The 
means used was “targeting’—removing from the PDS tens of-crores of 
the poor deemed not poor enough. Yet the damage went far further. 
Every study we are aware of (see our review of this question in the May 
2008 Analytical Monthly Review) shows that most subsidised food grains 
fail to reach the remaining “Below Poverty Level” supposedly still entitled 
to receive them, and that a very large percentage (approaching half) of 
those entitled in theory to ration cards do not have them. With relentless 
neoliberal logic, subsidies supposedly “targeted” for the poorest in fact 
now go to the ration dealers and their intermediaries who sell on the 
black, according to studies (necessarily unoffical and approximate), up to 
40% or more of all subsidised supplies. With the PDS largely destroyed, 
the availability of food for the poorest once again depends on their ability 
to pay for it. 

Food prices have been steadily rising in the five years since 2004. In 
these years between -2004 and 2008, when India had some good 
monsoons and: “record production” of foodgrains. was claimed, the price of 
rice went up 46 per cent, that of wheat by over 62 per cent, atta (whole 
wheat flour) 55 per cent, salt 42 per cent, etc. By March 2008, the 
average increase in price of such items was already well over 40 per cent. 
Then these prices rose again till a little before the 2009 polls and have 
risen dramatically in the past three months. Inflation based on year-on- 
year variation in consumer price indices (CPIs) has increased since June 
2008. Various measures of consumer price inflation remained high in the 
range of 8.6-11.5 per cent during May/June 2009, and 8.0-9.7 per cent 
in March 2009, as compared with 7.3-8.8 per cent in June 2008. For the 
most’ disadvantaged who have fallen out of the wreckage of the PDS 
system, and we are talking of crores, the last years of price rise for’ foods 
have meant a steady gradual increase in hunger and malnutrition. 
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